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VAS not long in deter- 
* £5 whether I ſhould 
make. any. Dedication of 
this Performance, in that 
5 Kofble, froth its De- 
os ei " that” it needs a 110 
. nor 803 mah Choice of one, 
| that I. 11 9 5 cet lels candid Rea 5 
vl not. be altogether ſo cenſorious: heh 
my, ſee it; dedicdted you and ol a 
will judge 11 2 diſpleaſing to you, \v | 
Judgment e Worſck has le Aae to 
$ value. * am : affixed che 8 ect will b 
* to! you, * that Rn you 
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EBßpiſtl. Dedicatory. e 


had * Mr. Dodwell, and for his, nk 
and uſeful Labours: But *whether: my 
Handling thereof will be ſo, the Reader 
may juſtly queſtion, when the Merits of 
that great Perſon, challenge a fairer Re- 
preſentation : However, may queſtion my 
Prudence in chooſing one taſpatronize my 
mean Performance, Which falls ſo ver 
ſhort of his in the excellent Life of Bi- 
ſhop Bull: A Life, wherein the Contro- 
we. > betwixt that Prelate and his Ad- 
verſaries are ſet in ſo clear a Light; where 
juſt and lively Characters arg given us of 
many learned Men; and whitere the great 
Vertues of that eminent Biſhop, which 
be. exerted in the ſeveral Stag 2 's his 
Life, and Stations in the Church, ire fo 
advantageouſly repreſented; together with 
ſeful Inferences thence deduced , and 
5 Laſonahle Admonitions therewith inter- 
ix d., With 4 Charitable Concern for the 
appineſs of Mankind, and a pious En- 
avour to promote it; and all delivered 
with ſo much Sweetneſs and Elegancy Y, 
r with an Air, of true Chriſtian 
Br and LE that the Reader iin 
im- | 
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Epiſtle Dodicatory. 
himſelf inſenfibly charmed with the Love 
of ſo amiable a Proſpect, and inſpired 
with a holy Emulation, and ardent De- 
fire, to "imitate ſuch an admirable Pat- 
tern. Had Mr. DodwelFs Life been to have 
been written after Biſhop Bull's had been 
publiſhed, "rigprobable I might have ftrove 
to write after ſo fair a Copy, to follow 
you, though at a great Diftance ; but it 
would have been Arrogance in me to ima- 
gine that I could have come near you. 
Notwithſtanding all this, the Experience 
I have had of your great Humanity and 
Candour, and your being not diſpleaſed 
with this Performance when ſhewn to you 
before this Publication, makes me not 
deſpair of your Acceptance, and even Pa- 
tronage of it, when it appears thus pub- 
lickly. This I am encouraged to hope 
for, in that my Undertaking is well de- 
ſigned; and if not anſwering the Rea- 
der's Expectation, that the Defects will 
admit of an Excuſe in an Author in the 
Seventy ſeventh Vear of his Age, at leaſt 
from yourſelf: In that I here endeavour 
to give the World the Life of one, whey 
al A 3 „ 


Epiſile Dedicatory. 

as he was eminently Learned, was alſo 
eminently Vertuous; and hereby preſent 
the Reader (though not with that Ad- 
vantage as might be deſired) with an 
Exemplar and Mirror of ſingular Piety. 
Now, Sir, ſeeing the Promoting of this has 
been your Aim in your exgellent Trea- 
tiſes, which, from the univerſal Appro- 
bation they have met with, we may hope 
have been, and will be, efficacious to that 


End; I may ſafely preſume you will not 
be diſpleaſed with this Work, wherein 


the ſame End is deſigned, nor with its 
Dedication. A farther. Reaſon of which 
laſt is to make a grateful Acknowledg- 
ment of your Favours, and tell the World 
that Lam one of thoſe, whom your ex- 
tenſive Benevolence has reached. This, 
though it can add nothing to your Lu- 
ſtre which is ſo eonſpicuous, will help to 
free me from the Charge of Ingratitude. 
But the only true Return that lies in my 
Power to make you, are my Prayers to 
the Fountain of Mercies, to grant you 
long Life and Health, that you may con- 
Owe, to be beneficial to the World, and- 
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| towards the Under ſtanding of the Holy Seriptures, as Witneſ⸗ 
ſes of Matters of Fan Eltivered by the Apoſtles, and the Pra- 
| Qices and Government of the Church, p. 59. Theſe the Fa- 
thers of the firſt Centyries, p. 60. The firſt Schiſm, that con- 
demned by S. Paul in the Church of Corinth, p. 61. [Of 
Aspects] ibid, The Occaſion was, affeting to be called Diſ- 
ciples of them who baptized them, ibid. [Baptiſm was then 
in the Name of the Trinity] p. 62. How groundleſs thi was, 
rom Baptiſm, from DoQrine, from any Pretence of the Spi- 
Tit, from the founding Churches, Chriſt's being the Foundation 
Churches, ibid. The Church reſembled the Temple, p. 63. 
What is from S. Paul's Reaſoning to be accounted ſchiſmatical, 
ibid. Unreaſonable and turbulent Uſe of ſpiritual Gifts, con- 
demned as ſchiſmatical, p, 64. Theſe being obtained by Union 
with Chriſt, and His Church, p. 65. Beftowed for the Benefit 
of the Church, and of no Uſe to them that are ſeparated from 
the Church, p. 66. Of leſs Value than Charity, ibid. From 
hence Inferences are deduced, p. 67. The ſecond Schiſm WAS 
in the ſame Church of Corinth, condemned by the Church of 
Rome, in their Epiſtle penned by S. Clement, ibid. [When 
written] p. 68. The Hiſtory of this Schiſm, collected out of the 
Epiſtle, ibid. The Gifted Laicks rivalling, and, by making. a 
Party, excluded Presbyters that were ſet over them, ibid. The 
Arguments \.#ſed againſt theſe ſeditious Perſons, and Motives 
or Unity, ibid. Where we have an Abſtract of the Epiſtle, 
and the great Authority it was of in the Church, ibid. H 
like the preſent Schiſmaticks are to thoſe in the Church of Co- 
rinth, 4 oppoſing the Governors that derive their Poner,, "ou 
the Apoſtles, 4 hence from God Himſelf Not from the 
ple, p. 70. . The Objection conſidered, that S. Clement makes 
no Mention of Biſhops as Governors of the Church, p. 71. 
is Hypotheſis concerning Sacerdotal Remiſſion of Sint, 


i 
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R. ̃ eln 
Chap. XI. Diſcourſe of One Altar, and the One Prieſthood, 
inſiſted upon by the Ancients in their Diſputes againſt Schiſm, 
5.7 . Chriſtianity js. uyſtical Iſtaelitiſm, p. 75. There was 
but One National Altar among the Jews, p. 76. The. Samari- 


tans were Schiſmaticks, having a rival Altar, p. 77. That at 


Heliopolis nor ſuch, ibid, The Supreme Being was the Tutelar 

Deity of the Iſraelites, p. 78. Whom: they xorſhipp'd by National 

Sacrifices at One Altar, by one High Prieſt, who. repreſented 

the AiyG;, p.79. Chriſtian Biſhops deſigned in Imitation of the 

Jewiſh High-Prieſt,p.80. Net:confined io Jeruſalem, or Ant 
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CONTENTS. | 
Gerazim, John iv. p. 80. The Lord's Supper 4 Sacrifice; 
p. $1. Communion with the. Father, and the Son, maintained 
with the Piſhop, p. 82. | ; 
Chap. XII. His Diſcourſe concerning Sanchoniathon, p. 84. 
That ſhewn to be of no great A, not being cited by Authors 


from whom it might be expected, p. 85. His Pretences for his 
Information, viz, from Temples, from Pillars; from his Au- 
thort, Taautus, or Hermes, aud Hierombaal, or Gideon, con- 
fdered, p. 86. His intrinſict Arguments weak ; his arrogating 
uſeful Inventions and Perſons to Phœnica, p. 87. The Deſign 
of Philo Biblius was confroming the Antiquity of the Jews, and 
the Authority of the Holy Scriptures, p. 88. The 

was to make his Sanchoniathon to write accordingly, p. 90. 
hap. XIII. Diſſertations on S. Cyprian, p. 91. 1. Of the 
Word Clerus, appropriated to the ſacred Miniſtry, p. 92. What 
XAFezt, 1 Pet. v. iii. ibid. 2. Of the Marks uſed to diſtinguiſh 
the Literz formatz from Counterſeits, p. 93. 3. Of the Pra- 
Alice of the Suncoax]ou, p. 94. The Canons ee them are 
unjuſtly produced againſt Prieſts Marriages, ibid. 4. Of the 
Continuauce of Viſions, and Prophecies in the Church, ibid. How 


different from thoſe of the Montaniſts, ibid. They ceaſed before 


cution particularly. handled, ibid. 12. The fiznal Courage of 


onftantine's Time, p. 95. How to be diſtinguiſhed from 
Cunterfeits, ibid. 5. Of the Diptychs, ibid. 6. Of the Preſ- 
byteri Doctores, and of the Audientes, i. e. Catechumens, 
p. 97. Legates of Churches, p. 98. 7. Martyrs had no Right 


to reſtore the Lapſed to Communion. This the Biſhops Right, 


_- 


, 99. One Biſhop in a Catholick Church, perverted by the 
omaniſts, ibid. The Neceſſity of Union with the Biſhop, 
unleſs he became an Apoſtate, or an Heretick, p. 100. S. Cy- 
prian argues for each Biſhop's Power, from Matth. xvi. 18. 
ibid. 8. Of the Prerogatives, p. 101. When ſuperſeded, ibid. 
9. Of Auctoritas, ibid, Epiſcopal Authority belongs not to Preſ- 


byters in the Vacancy of the See, ibid. 10, Power of Ordain- 


ing reſides in the Biſhop, ibid. The Dichotomy of Sacerdo- 
tes and Diaconi Ira not that Biſhops and Presbyters are the 


ſame Order, ibid. 11. Primitive Martyrs much fewer than 
hat we find in Romiſn Martyrologies, p. 102. The Conſtancy 


1 Martyrs put 1 Stop to Perſecutions, ibid. Mam of theſe 
rom the Populace, not from the Edits of Emperors, p. 103. 
Some of the Emperor's Friends to Chriſtians, p. 104. Others 


diverted from Perſecuting, p 105. Some of the Puniſhments 
C 


reached not the Lives of Chriſtians, ibid. The Tenth Perſe- 
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Martyrs, p. 106. This from the Aſſiſtance they received from 
© God, ibid. 75 tranſcended ihe Cunſt ancy Heathens, 


107. 
Ihe Motives conſidered of their Patience, ibid. Ihe 2 
of the F p. 110. 13. Martyrdom (eſteemed a Second Ba- 
id. 


ptiſm, i ; 
350 Opinion, ibid. Expiations for Shedding of Blood, ibid. 
An Appendix, wherein are Chronological 1 

Canons, ſome Faſti, a Fragment of Theon, and of Heraclius. 
Of the Alexandrian Cycle; and Obſervations on Ptolemy's 


How much eſteemed, p. 111. The Grounds, of 


ables, Ptelemy's 


Canons, p. 112. Mr. Dodwell's Correſpondence nth learned 
« Chronologers, p. 114. His Diſcourſe de Ripà Strigà, ibid. 


. 
2 
— 


Chap. XIV. His Diſſertation de Sacerdotio Laicorum, againſt 


Grotius, p. 115. The Occaſion, ibid. Grotius maintain d the 
Lawſulneſs of Laicks, conſequently the Euchariſt, in a Caſe of 


 Neceſſuy, p. 116 Tertullian not ſufficient Authority, in that 


he aſſerts not that this was ever done in the Church, but only 
Reaſons that it might be done by a Lay-man, who, he inferrs, 
was thence a Prieſt, ibid. Of Ordo and Plebs in the State of 
Rome, and in the Church, p. 118. And ubi Tres, ibi Ec- 
cleſia, explain d, p. 121. Grotius's Interpretation of a Paſſage 


in Tertullian, as if Chriſt, in the Inſtitution of the Lord's dup- 


per, commanded All to conſecrate it, ſhewn to be Jalſe, p. 122. 


SFuppofing what Tertullian argued was true, tis of no Service 10 


9 


ſeparating Nonconformiſts; the State of the firſt Churches 


dif ering from mhat they were afterwards conſtituted, p. 123. 
Wn 


Caſe of Frumentius's Preaching, p. 127. The Sory of 


© Petronilla fabulous, p. 128. Philip baptized 4s 4 Prophets 
p 129. A Canon of the Council of Laodicea, and another of 
«* Ancyra, conſidered, ibid. Alſo the Practice of. the Chriſti- 


: 


ans at Malabar, p. 130: The Ouncil of Arles forbidding Dea- 


cons offerre, explained, p. 131. 


Chap. XV. Diſſertations added to thoſe of Biſhop Pearſon on the 


Succeſlion of the Biſhops of Rome, p. 132. Theophilus, Bi- 


| Jhop of Antioch, not the Author of the Tratt ad Autolycum, 


Pp. 133. S. Jerome's Paſſage, that the Church was governed 
by Presbyters, till Diviſions aroſe, Cc. conſidered, ibid. Of 
Euſebius, p. 1 a The Time of the younger Agrippa Deaib, 
ibid. Of S. Clement's veiling Domitilla, ibid. [Of Celi- 


baey and Virginity] ibid. 2 confounded u it h another Cle- 
ment, p. 135, -Tertullian's Epocha, ibid. Particular Chro- 


nological Diſſertations: Of the 25 Tears of S. Peter's being 
at Rome, Cc. p. 136. Succeſſion of the Biſhops of Alexan- 


dria, ibid. The Latins Account of the Biſhops f Rome, 
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CONTENTS. 
p. 137; The Time of Eleutherus, p. 139. Of the Authority 
of the Senior Auguſtus, p. 140. of TI 
Chap. XVI. Diſſertations on irenzns. Whence Mr. Dodwell 
' was put on this Work, ibid. Allowing a Spirit of Prophecy 
to the next Age with the Apoſtles, detrafls not from the Au- 
_ thority of the Holy Scriptures, p. 142. Degrees of Prophe- 
Ties, ibid. The Primitive Church gives Teftimony to the Ho- 
© Hy Scriptures, ibid. Nen Revelations condemned in Monta- 
nus, p. 143. Ancient Fathers ts be relied on as Witneſſes, 
tho not as Reaſoners, p. 1 (1,) Particalarly Irenæus, 
ibid. His Nearneſt to the Apoſtles, p. 145. When the Gno-⸗ 
flicks appeared publicily, p. 146. Of ſuch who were Diſciples 
to them who had ſeen Chriſt, p. 147. The Sibαi of ſuch 
Ibid. When the Canon of the Holy Scriptures was collected, 
p. 148. Church-Government obvious to all; owned as recei- 
Died from the Apoſtles, p. 149. The Uſefulneſs of the Firſt Fa- 
thers, ibid. 5 The Teſtimony good from the extraordi- 
nary Aſſiſtance of the Spirit then vouchſafed, [as afore to the 
Jews] ibid. The Shechina's at Baptiſm, eſpecially 10 the 
erapy2, p.151. Teſtimonies given to them that were to be 
© thoſent into the [ey Miniſtry, p. 152. Miracles, e 1 5 
the Converters of Nations, ibid. Ounterfeited by Hereticks, 
p. 153. How diſcerned, ibid. How long Miracles were conti- 
ned, ibid. Atheiſts Objection againit Miracles, hecauſe of 
Ounterfeits, p. 155. The Miracles pretended by Papiſts, fer 
Fom the Primitive, ibid. (3.) When Irenzus was born, how 
old when he ſaw Polycarp, p. 156. [Of Childhood, Youth, 
e.] ibid. His Death, p. 157. No Martyr, ibid. By his 
old Age fitted to conflict with Hereticks, ibid. And (as were 
others ) to tranſmit Apoſtolick Traditions, p. 159. (40 His 
. Books againſt Hereticks, his firſt Work, "Pig, The Succeſſion 
of the Hereticks, p. 160. Their Myſteries, Dotages, Im- 
moralities, diſcover when Trenzus- wrote, p. 162. Of Theo- 
dotion, p. 165. (5.) Theſe Books were written in Greek by 
Ixenæus, p. 166. The Time and Occaſion of the barbarou 
Tranſlation of them into Latin, and its Survival of the Oxigi- 
nal, p. 167. (5.) Other Works of lrenzus: Thoſe 4 44 
Blaſtus, and Florinus, ibid. His Oration to. the Greeks, 65 
Science, p. 169. To his Brother, of Apoſtolick xp, 
ibid. His Sranitus Didpregr, P. 179. His Epiſtles. Of 
be Paſchal Controverſy, p. 171. A Fragment of Philippus 
Sidetes, p. 172. The great Uſe thereof, in ſhewing the Succeſ- 
fion of Readers in the School of Alexandria, ibid. His Age, 


p. 174+ 
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Chap. XVII. His Preface to the ſecond Edition of the Fund a- 


mental Principle of Popery, Cc. p. 176. The Weakneſs of 
the Papiſt's Pretente of being miſrepreſented, p. 197. Suppo- 
„ the Biſhop of Meavux had been ſucceſsful in his Deſign, this 
d not excuſe Engliſh Papiſts from being guilty of Schiſm ; in 
that each particular Church has 4 Right to determine of Things 
indifferent, and private Perſons olTiged to Submiſſion, ibid. 
Our Praftices ſafe, p. 173, Tis incumbent on the Romaniſts 
10 ſhew that we impoſe finſul Terms of Communion, p. 19. 
© Their Pretence to define Matters authoritatively, is their Pretence 
10 Infallibility, ibid. That, to be their being the Catholick 
Church, and this at length to be the Catholick Church virtual, 

i. e. the 4. be P. x90. \ 4 55 
Chap. XVIII. His Election to be Camdenian Hiſtory Profeſſor 
in Oxford, ibid, His Oratio Inauguralis ſhews the Diſfrulty 
of his Work, in reſpeft to Hiſtory, and chiefly to Chronology, 
p. 181. The Lateneſs of Reckoning by Olympiads, p. 182. 
Of the Invention of Letters, and of Archives, p. 183. The 
Uncertainty of Years, ibid. Notwithſtanding which, the Ad- 
vantage of. Hiffory, and the Value of Mr. Camden's Ade mo- 
ry, ibid. His Proœmial Lectures tell us, that he deſigned the 
Hiſtoria e Seriptores to read on, conſidering the Great- 
neſs of Exploits of the Emperors therein related, and that then 
u Fondation was laid for the Roman Law, ibid. But .then 
ſhews the Difficulties of reading theſe Hiſtorians, and the di- 
ſtinguiſhing each from others, ibid. Of Spattianus, Capito- 
linus, Cc, p. 184. The gdiftingaiſhing Auguſti from Cæſares 
and Tyrants, occaſioned Confuſion, p. 186. Of Pollio and Vo- 
piſcus, Pp: 187. His Age, p. 188. Of Aurelius Victor, p. 
189. His Furſt (as. he ſcyles it) Prælectio. Of Adrian: 
Birth out of Spartian, ibid. Calendars, Celebration of the 
Birth Days of Emperors, preſerved the Memory of their Birth 
und Exploits, p. 190. Committcd to Prieſts, Sodales, Flami- 
nes, and Sajii, ibid. Their Temples and Lararia, and Ludi 
- Circenſes, p. 191. UI.) Of Preſages of Acceſs to the Em- 
pire, ibid. Of Fortuna, ai Mw, 5 45 Titular Genius, ibid. 
Theſe Genii worſhipped "by Sacrifices on their Natales, p. 192. 
| 15 which Spartian might know that of Adrian's, ibid. _— 
chral Monuments, p. 193. Matriculz ef the Birth of Free- 
born Citizens, ibid. (III.) Adrian born at Rome, and yet 
mig bt be Civis Italicenſis, ibid. The Rights of Colonies and 
- Municipia, ibid. The Difference of theſe ibid. The (aſtom 


J taking Names ſrem Places, p. 194, The Reaſon why wr 
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xander Severus refed to be named Syrus, ibid. Who moft ho- 6 

nourable among the Romans, ibid. (IV.) Trajan Birth and 8 

Prætorſhip, and the. Time of his Expeditions ſettled, ibid: ds 

Generals at that Time choſe Tribunes, p. 195. Kegarded not i 

Ae, ibid. Dion' Errors, ibid. (I.) 1s making Trajan an ib 

+ Iberian, ibid. (2.) In aſſigning the Time when he received the ni 

Title of Optimus, ibid. (3.) That he was at Rome in his in 

| Acceſs to the Empire, p. 196. (+) In repreſenting theRoman A 

air! in an ill State at Trajan's eath, occaſion d by Adrian's ja 

envying his Glory, ibid. Of Adrian tuo Tutors, 6 197. re, 

His Freedom from Subjettion to them, is told, ibid. (V.) To T, 

be in the fifteenth Year of his Age, ibid. The like obſerved of ed 

others, ibid. The taking Togam Virilem; what fee it ni 

made them capable of, ibid. The Time of Diſmiſſion LX. p- ib 

198. When Adrian was made 6.119 e, and when ſent Abroad an 

as. 4 Tribune, ibid. (VI.) The Ge of Trajan's Expedi- H 

i tions, ibid. He was not at Coln, but among the Daci, when i 

4 be enter d on his Imperial Dignity, ibid. (VII.) How res- Ce 

4 Sera ela was eſteemed, p. 199. What meant by Gallus, ibid. ani 

\ That Adrian affefted Sortes Virgilianas, and to be like to Nu- N 

j ma, and atted ſuperſtitiosſly, but not according to the Sibylline Th 

| Oracles here taken Notice of, ibid. (VIII.) Adrian collected 4 Wei 

1 Code of Laws, the Foundation of the Pandects, p. 2299. No Ex 

5 Laws of Emperors, but of ſuch as were Divi, (out of which Ri, 

; Number Julius was then ejected) were retained ; and thoſe enatt- tia 

ed in Libera Republica, ibid. Of the Edict of Prætors, and ſo, 

Proconſuls, 4 Title given to Emperors, (as that of Cenſors) p. qui 

k 201. This ts proſecated in the (IX.) in the Partition of Pro- Tr 

l winces, the giving him Name of Proconſul, was allotting that Th 

4 Province ts his Share, ibid. Municipal Lans, ibid. Theſe the 

1 little obſerved after Caracalla had made all Provinces Citizens tai, 

. of Rome, p. 202. joridici, and Correctores, ibid. Adrian Th 

1 innovated in erecting Forts as Bounds of the Roman Empire, ib. Chap 

4 (X) The Office if Quæſtor, ibid. He recited the Emperor's De 

0 Ordert, ibid. Confined to the Treaſury, p. 203. The ordinary reſ 

''F Age of being capable of this Offce, ibid. (XI.) What Time ſide 

| Ne. S | | 

| Adrian enter d on this Office, on Jan. 1. 4s other Superior Of- 46 

|; . ficers, ibid. Scholiaſts Anthority not to be relied on, p. 204. wh 

Ib; . too care of the Acta Senatus, ibid. What theſe were, ibid. Sen 

1 Type Titles given gradually to the Emperors, ibid. How Tra- Fe, 

' Jan, in the Dacick War, reduced Decebalus, p. 205. (NI) 3 

[th The Office of Ruetz Plebis, ibid. Sought by, End Ch, 
i efter ſettled on Senators, ibid. The Age of being Tribune. 


Conſular 


| CONTENTS. 
Conſular Faſti leſs to be relied on than Spartian, . p. 206. 
(XIII.) The Time of Adrian's Oueſtorſhip, ibid. Given to him 
as 4 Reward for the Conqueſt of Decebalus, who had by Wiles 
drawn ont the War, ibid. c 
riety of their Employment, ibid. Hence the Number of them, 
ibid. (XIV.) Adrian ſent as Legatus Prætorius its Panno- 
nia, ibid. Made Conſul, p. 207. The ordinary Age of be- 
ing Conſuls diſpenſed with in Favourites of the Emperor, ibid. 

iftakes in the Faſti reftified, ibid. Sura dying, reveals Tra- 
jan's Deſign of adopting Adrian, ibid. (XV.) Adrian favox- 
red by Plotina, made Legatus of Syria, ibid. The Annals of 
Trajan's Affairs in Syria, &c. ibid. The rebellious Jews quiet- 
ed by Luſius Quietus, who was removed from Syria to Maurita- 
nia, p. 208. (XVI.) The ſeveral Steps of Adrian's Adoption, 
ibid. His Rivals, p. 209. On what Accounts he was favoured 
and adopted by Trajan, ibid. What were the Grounds of his 
Hopes, ibid. (XVII.) That of being adopted by Teſtament, 
might have been reverſed, ibid. The * was his being made 
Conſul the ſecond time, ibid. The e of Pontifex Max. 
and that of Triumvir, p. 216, (XVIII.) The Laws, and 
Ways of Adoption, vid Vir Virum legebat explained, ib. 


a The Rites Sacred, p. 211. The Rights and Titles of them that 
a were adopted by Emperors, ibid. IN) Their preſiding over 
4 Exerciſes, ſhewn what they were, ibid. As further, of the 
/ Rights of the Princeps Juventutis, ibid. What the Tribuni- 
; tia Poteſtas was, p. 212. This much deſired. Tribunatus net 
{ ſo, p. 213. The Time of the Ludi Decennales, and Quin- 
. quennales, whence reckoned, ibid. The Appendix, p. 21 
1 Tranſactiont, how recorded, ibid. The Libri Lintei, ibid. 
t The Care uſed to ſecure Archives, ibid. particularly that of 
e the Sacred Canon, p. 215. A brief Account of what was con- 
8 tained in the Libri Lintei, ibid. Of the Roman Tear, p. 216. 
7 The Value Dr. Ra. Tailor put on theſe Lectures, p. 217. 

ö Chap. XIX. Hi Tract about taking the New Oaths, with a 
5 Declaration, &c. His Deprivation, and his Practice with 
Y reſpe& to Communion, p. 218. The Senſe of the Oath con- 
Ze ſidered, by the Fudgment of Loyaliſts in the late Times, ibid. 
f- as what was intended by Kings de jure, who firſt impoſed them ; 
- which muſt be the Senſe of the preſent Impoſers, p. 219. The 
Senſe of Fealty and Allegiance in the Feudal Laws, ibid. His 
— Fear of a Schiſm, ibid. His Letter to Dr. Tillotſon in order 


) to prevent it, p. 220. He was deprived, ibid. The Vice- 
d Chancellor's Certificate, P. 221. How Mr. Dodwell demeaned 
1 5 3 himſelf 
ar 
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Office annual, ibid. The Va- 
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himſelf under that Loſs, ibid. He joined in the Prayers till nem 
Biſhops were conſecrated in the room of the Deprived Biſhops, p. 
223. His ſettling at Cookham, ibid. 

Chap. XX. Cautionary Diſcourſe of Schifm, . 224. Comfort 
in ſuffering in 4 good Cauſe, p. 225. Trouble from Fears of 
Divine Vengeance, and of Schiſm, ibid. To prevent this, the 
utmoſt Care ſhould be uſed, ibid. Hence not to conſeerate other 
Biſhops into the Sees of the ſeven (then ſuſpended) Nonjuring 
Biſhops, ibid. The Deprivation of theſe by a Lay Power, they 
having no Authority herein, is invalid, p. 226. Their Fellow 
Biſhops cannot deprive them, p. 227. No Biſhops in the firſt 

1 Times were deprived, but for Crimes that made them uncapable 
of their Office ; of which Synods judged whether they were guilty, 
p. 228. The Poner of Synods in ſuch Caſes, ibid. The Pener 
of a Synod in reſpect to the Nonjuring Biſhops, none, p. 230. 
The dangerous Inferences and Conſequences that will be made by 
ſuch a Deprivation, p. 231. No ſuch Aft can be performed 
without the Metropolitan, p. 232. The Rights of him of Can- 
terbury, ibid. The Rights of all the Suſpended Bifhops to vote 
in Convocations, p. 233. The Afls of ſuch Convocations inva- 
lid, if they innovate in Things of dangerous Conſequence, ibid. 

After the Deprivation was written, 

Chap. XXI. The Vindication of the Deprived Biſhops. The 
Poſition conſidered, that nothing can juſtify Adherence to unjuſtly 
Deprived Biſhops, if their Succeſſors are not Hereticks, p. 235. 
The ſmall Wt” of the Baroccian AS. that aſſerts this, ib. 
Its Author a Rhetor, p. 236. [Of which Office.) ibid. No 
competent Witneſs of the Fatts he mentions, ibid. Not perti- 
nent to the preſent Debate, ibid. The Doftrine of the Primitive 
Catholick Church may be on our Side, notwithſtanding this 
Collection, p. 237. They owned no Power in the fecular Magi- 
ſtrate to deprive Biſhops, p. 238. Looked on Anti-Biſhops as 10 
Biſhops, ibid. That adherers to ſuch were divided jrom the 
Church, and hence deprived of the inviſible Benefits of Church 
Communion, ibid. Separation allowed by this Author in Caſe 
of Hereſy, p. 239. Such is an Error in Fundamentals, p. 
241. The Church being a Society diſtinit from the State, in 
Time of Perſecution, is a Fundamental, ibid. [Hence that ihe 
Lay Magiſtrate hgs no Power to deprive Biſhops, ] ibid. Other 
Fundamentals cannot be ſecured without this, ibid. The Prin- 
ciples of our Adverſaries put it in the Power of a Popilh or 
Schiſmatical Prince to diſſolve this Church, ibid. The Inſt an- 
ges produced in this Ms, are not pertinent to prove the Valid iy 
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of 4 Spiritual Power by a Lay Authority, ibid. This not the 
Deſign of the Author, p. 244. The Oceaſion nas the Shiſm be- 
betwixt the Arſenians 3 ibid. By this Collection 
endeavoured to be healed, ibid. No Occaſion obliged this Au- 
thor to conſider the V. alidity of State-Deprivations, thoſe of 
Arſenius being by Synods, ibid. To ſeparate from a Biſhop 
not ſynodically deprived, was judged a Schiſm, ibid. Particular 
 Fatts mention d, were that of Meletius of Antioch, p. 245. of 
S. Chryſoſtome, ibid. of Flavianus, p. 246. UN 
Macedonius, Elias, ibid. All deprived by Synods, ibid. A- 
thanaſius, Maximus, Eutychius, --- Iconoclaſts. Condemned 
for Hereſy, a Grime not objefted againſt the Deprived Biſhops, 
p. 247. The Caſe\of Ignatius and Photius, p. 248. Herein 
not the Emperors, but Synods, are appealed to as deciſive, p. 
249. The Emperor pleaded, that what be did was as Exccu- 
tioner of the Church's Decree, ibid. Photius's Ceſſion under 
Leo Sapiens, not Deprivation, p. 252. Nicolas Myſticus de- 
poſed, and Euthymius ſet up againſt him, done by a Synod, ib. 
A Schiſm enſued, ibid. Coſmas Atticus did not acquieſce, tho 
depoſed by a Synod, p. 252. Mr. Hody's Exhortation to Peace 
more applicable to the Biſhops he defends, than to the Deprived, 
ibid. The Canons added to the Manuſcript, are againſt Lay- 
Deprivations, p. 253. | 885 
Chap. XXII. Defence of the Vindication of the Deprived 
Biſhops. Dr. Hody declines the Vindication of Lay-Depriva- 
tions, if theſe. invalid Intruders into their Diſtricts are not to be 
| ſubmitted to, p. 254. [Synods competent Fudges.] p. 255. 
The Deprived Biſhops conſent to ſuch a Submiſſion, falſly pre- 
ſumed, ibid. Juruding Biſhops are nulli, p. 256. Perſecu- 
tion uo great Evil, ibid. Schiſm i:; and this is incurred by 
Compliance with Uſu#pers, ibid. Great Abuſes may enſue there- 
on, ibid. Epiſcopacy may be thrown out, and the Church diſ- 
| ſolved, ibid. The Pablick concerned in ſecuring Governors, p. 
257 The Caſe of Cornelius, p. 258. That of Abiathar, ibid. 
The Civil Magiſtrate not then owned to have Power over the 
Prieſthood, ibid. Abiathar's Puniſhment, and that for a ſecu- 
lar Gime, made him-uncapable to perform the Office of High- 
Prieſt, p. 259. A Prophecy (1 Kin. ii. 27.) thereby fulfilled, 
p. 260. Zadoc, not Abiathar, was properly High-Prieſt, and 
Principle of Unity, p. 261. When the Jews were under other 
Nations, Invaſions paſſed into Preſeriptions, and the Poſſeſſor of 
the One Altar at Jeruſalem was to be ſubmitted to, ibid. The 
Exemption of Biſhops from the Power of Princes, holds now 
Et Ss = ſtronger. 
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ſronger than in the Caſe of Abiathar, ibid. Clemens Roma- 
nus's Argument for it, p. 262. The Laity cannot nom pretend 
any indirect Right, as the Jewiſh Princes might in the Caſe of 
the Prieſthood, p. 263. No implicit Gntratt in Bithops' 10 be 
depoſed, ibid. Secular Grimes in Biſhops may be puniſhed by 
Secular Magiſtrates : But theſe have no Power to of of their 
Spirituals, ibid. None of Diſtricts, p. 264. The Prince, as 
4 Chriſtian, has no Title to Spiritual Authority, ibid. When 
Nations are received into the Church, the Church and State ſtill | 
continue diſtin& Societies, ibid. A pious Magiſtrate could not 
deſire the Church, in Recompence of Benefits, ſo part with her ancient 
Rights, and to let him have the Power of Pifpoſſ ſong Biſhops, 
p. 265. Neither can Biſhops alienate this Power that is intruſted 
70 them by God, p. 266. Several Things requiſite to the Church's 
Welfare cannot be performed, if wholly under the Magiſtrate, ib. 
No Reaſoning from the Rights of Jewiſh, 10 theſe of Chriſtian 
Princes, ibid. The late Deprivations, with reſpett to Spiritu- 
als, not juſtifiable by our Secular Lans, p. 267. Wes 
Chap. XXIII. The Doctrine of the Church of England of the 
Independency of the Clergy on the Lay-Power in Spiri- 
tuals; of the Oath of Supremacy, Cc. The Dotlrine of the 
Primitive to be conſidered before that of any Particular Church, 
p. 268. The Non: jurors Reſpect to the Church of England, 
ibid. The King's Supremacy, how underſtood at ſeveral Times 
Is in XK. Henry VIII. Time, p. 269. That not a fit Time for 
| Precedents, violating M. Charta, p. 271. Not to be violated, 
notwithſtanding Super ſtitions attending its Eſtabliſhment, ibid. 
The Oath of Supremacy in Q. Elizabeth's Time How to be 
under ſtood, p. 272. What meant by ſpiritual Cauſes, p. 273. 
The Injunctions fill in force, ibid. The Acting of Civilians 
in ſpiritual Courts, p. 274. The Deprivation of the Iaſt Po- 
2 Biſhops, ibid. Being of another munion, they might 
e deprived by the r e p. 275. Their Diſconti- 
nuance of their Sacceſhon ſpoils their Title, if they had any, 
ibid. The Receiving of Lay-Commiſſions ſpoiled not the Title 
of our Proteſtant Biſhops, P. 276. 8 | 
Chap. XXIII. A Paræneſis to Foreigners concerning the late 
— Schiſm. The Canſe of the Schiſm was not the deprived 
Biſhops, nor their Adherents, b»t the Senate of Laicks that 
deprived them; who had no Power to deprive them of ſpiritual 
Power, p. 277. The Primitive Church appealed to, p. 278. 
The Biſhop of Jeruſalem anſwerable to the Jewiſh High Prieſt, 
tho' more valuable, p. 279, The Apoſtles 10 the Arx geg. 
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ibid, The Presbyters anſwerable to the Jewiſh Presbyters, ibid. 
Other Churches ſubordinate to that Church, {as the Syna- 
gogues every where to their Clergy at Jeruſalem) and all Power 
derived from thence, and all did ſubmit thereto, p. 280 Hence 
the Settlement of Biſhops over other Churches not to be expect- 
ed in the New Teſtament, p. 281. That Government deri- 
ved by Tradition with the ſame Certaiaty as the Canon of Scri- 
pture, ibid. The Primacy of the Church of Jeruſalem carve 
at the Martyrdom of Chriſt's Kindred, p 282. Each Churc 

afterwards enjoy d a Primacy within 727 ibid. S. John aud 


others then reſorted to Epheſus, and ſettled Biſhops over parti- 


cular Churches with full Epiſcopal Power, p. 283. The Time 
of that Settlement, and of the Code of the Goſpels, p. 284. 
The Name Epiſcopus then appropriated to him who had the ſu- 
preme Power in the Church, p 286. The Reaſons why ap- 
propriated, ibid. Firſt, Given to God Himſelf, p 287. Given 


_ to Presbyters, as taking Care of the Poor, ibid. The Unity of 


Churches, how preſerved : The Senſe of Catholick Church in &. 
Ignat. p. 289. One Church, One Epiſcopate, p. 290. Biſhops 4 
Collegium, ibid. [Their proper Rights] ibid. All of equal 
Authority, p. 291. When there came to be a Subordination, 
tat by Compacts, ibid. When the Advantage of the Com- 


pn ceaſes, the Right returns, p 292. Rights not devolved on 


ynods, ibid. Here are handled, (1.) Government of the 
Church by Biſhops. As Author, s Advantages, p. 293. 
Recommended to foreign Churches, ibid. The Scandal from 
the Want thereof, ibid, The Romaniſts to blame in the diveſt- 
ing the Biſhops of their Right, and inveſting the Pope there- 
with, p.294. No Biſhop of Biſhops,» ibid. (2.) The Inde- 
of the Church, in reſpect to Spirituals, on the ſecular 
ower, p. 295. Biſhops poſſeſs d of their particular Diſtricts 


from the Beginning, ibid. Biſhops not Magiſtrates, admit 
Members into the Church, being | Chriſt's Subſtitmes, ibid. 


Kings puniſhed for executing the Prieſt's Office, p. 296. Prieſt- 
hood preferrable to Magiſtracy, as it opens and ſhuts Heaven, 
and is of larger Extent, ibid. Magiſtrates cannot conferr or 
deprive Biſhops of their ſpiritual Rights, ibid. The Leſſening 
of the Rights of the Clergy, and the Advancement of thoſe of 
ſecular Powers, owing to our firſt Reformers; and their then 
Intereſt, ibid. The Ne are caution d, and Romaniſts, 


not to put too much Confidence in Princes, p. 297. The French 
King's Attings, ibid. Sceing Sacraments are the Ligaments of 
the Church, if Princes may deprive them that are Miniſters 

| A thereof, 


CONTENTS. 
thereof, the Church may come to be diſſolved, ibid. Prote- 
ſtants are perſuaded to reſtore Biſhops, and Romaniſts the juſt 
Rights of Biſhops, p. 298. The comfortable Conſequents here- 
* df, ibid. An End would be put to the Pope's Supremacy, and 
| Infallibility, ibid. Romaniſts ſhould aſſert the Church's 

Rights when violated by ſecular Princes, who have leſs Pre- 
tence to Uſurpations than Eccleſiaſticks have, p. 299. The 
Duties that are due to the Rulers of the Church, ſhould be early 
inſtilled into the Minds of Chriſtians, and therefore inſerted in- 
to Catechiſms, ibid. ; _ 

Chap. XXV. The Friendſhip betwixt Mr. Cherry and Ar. 
| Dodwell. Mr. Cherry Character. Mr. Dodwell's Mar- 
. riage ; his Children, p 300. C 
Chap. XXVI. An Invitation to Gentlemen to acquaint them- | 

themſelves with ancient Hiſtory. Of Dagorcus Whear, fir/f 
Camdenian Prælector; and his Method of reading Hiſtory, 
. 307. The Advantage of Hiſtory for an active Life, ibid. 
Great Generals out of the Schools of the Pythagoreans] in re- 
pect to Politicks, and the Art of War, ibid. Of extempore 
Inventions, and their Advantages, p. 308. Tho modern In- 
ventions are moſt to be ſtudied, yet thoſe of the Ancients are to 
be valued, ibid. Some particularized, ibid, Of the Book de 
Cyclis. ibid, 

Chap. XXVII. The Thucididean, Velleian, &c. Annals. No 
Annals before Thucydides, p. 309. The Way he reckoned by, 
ibid. Of his Birth and Actions, ibid. His Account of things 
before, but chiefly of the Peloponeſian War, digeſted, ibid. Dij- 
ficulties and Chronological Errors removed by Mr. Dodwell, 
ibid. The Velleian Annals, on what Occaſion written, p. 311. 
Velleius's Age, known from the Time of being Quæſtor, and 
the Age of his Progenitors, ibid. His being Præfectus Cohor- 
tis, ibid. Tribune, ibid. and Præfectus Equitum, P. 312. His 
accompanying Tiberius in his Wars, ibid. His being Præfe- 
Aus Militum, and Legatus Aug. and Trib. Plebis, ibid. The 
Time whea he wrote, ibid. And of his Death, ibid. The 
Annals of Quintilian, ibid. His Age, collected from that of 
his Maſters, and of his Contemporaries, ibid. Warred in 
Spain, p. 313. Iuſtructed Youth, and was an Advocate, 
ibid, Wrote his Inſtitutions afterwards, ibid. No Senator, 
ibid. [Of his Daughter, perf rs by Pliny, Jun] ibid. Had 
Conſular Honours, ibid His and Juvenal's great Age, p. 314. 
The Annals of Statius, ibid. -When born, ibid. When he wrote 
$i: Thebais, and his Sylvæ, ibid, Domitian's * wy. 
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trated by Statius, ibid. Of Statius's Father, crowned at the 

Neapolitan Agones, ibid. {Of which here] ibid. And at 

other Exerciſes, ibid. The Order and Occaſion of the ſeveral 

Sylvz, p. 315. An Account of particular Perſons, in Honour 

of whom the Sylvæ were written, ibid. Of the Achilleis, ibid. 
The Appendix is, (1.) Concerning Julius Celſus, »hat he did 

with e to Cæſar : Commentaries, p. 316. Not the Au- 
thor of the Life of Cæſar, ibid. (2.) LY Commodianus. He 
was not Contemporary with P. Sylveſter, hut with S. Cyprian, p. 
317. Of Mr. Dodwell's imperfett Annals of Pliny, Czfar, 
and Joſephus, ibid. His Ceronol ical Tables on Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus, and his Apparatus thereto, p. 318. 

Chap. XXVIII. Ar. Dodwell's Letter concerning Ar. Toland's 
Treatment of him. The Deſign of the Amyntor, 5 321. 
How managed with reſpect to Mr. Dodwell, p. 322. His not 
raking 7 ick Notice of that Treatment, ibid. 4s perſonal, he 

 ſlighted it; reſented it as a Reflexion on Clerg y men, and as 

tending to undermine Religion, and the Sacred Canon, p. 323. 

Toland's perverſe Tranſlation of a Paſſage of Mr. Dodwell's, 

in his Diſſertation on Irenæus, p. 324. Of worthy Mr. John 

Richardſon, p. 325. 


1x os XXIX. An Apology for (Cicero's Philoſophical Writings. 
T 


* 2 erve the Notions of Philoſophers,that are loſt, ibid. 
The Senſe of the ſeveral Selts, and his own, p 326. Philoſophy 
not inconſiſtent with Oratory, ibid. The Succeſs that Cicero ex- 
petted, and found for his Philoſophical Writings, ibid. Petite's 

Objettions again them anſwered, ibid. Particularly Cicero's 
commending Cato for killing himſelf, p. 327. Plato's Thoughts 
of Suicide conſidered, ibid. Nothing to juſtify Modern dui- 
cides, ibid. In what Caſes allowed 5 ine, ibid. In 
Martyrs, and in Defence of Chaſtity, p. 328. The Objection 
4 2 Cicero for preſerving the 12 Tables before the Libraries 

of Yoſophers, anſwered, ibid. _ wy 

Chap. XXX. An Account of the Leſſer Geographers, Vol. I. 
(1.) Of Hanno's Periplus, p. 330. not fo ancient as Perſeus, 
ibid. Of the Gorgons, ibid. This Navigation made by the 
Carthaginians, ibid. 1heir Antiquity, and of Dido, ibid. Ty- 
rian Affairs calculated, p. 331. ihe Time of this Periplus not 
ritten by Hanno himſelf, p. 332. (2.) Of Scylax,* ibid. 
Not he that is mentioned by 1 ibid. This coeval with 
Polybius, ibid. Not before Epaminondas, p. 333. Grono- 
vius's Refleftions on Mr. Dodwell lighted by him, p. 334. 
(3.) Of Agatharchides, Tutor 10 Ptolemy Alexander, 19 7 
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Who wrote Ann. U. C. 659. p. 33 55 A Chronological Table of 


the Ptolemies, ibid. (4.) Of the Time and Author of the Pe- 
riplus of the Red-Sea, ibid. He liv'd about the Time of Trajan, 


ibid. Salmaſius's Arguments, ho makes him much elder, an- 


ſner d, p. 337. (F.) The Author of the Periplus of the Euxine 


Sea, was Arrian, and wrote the 20th Year of Hadrian, ibid. 
He collected Epictetus's Sayings, after Epictetus s Death, that 
was in Hadrian's Time, ibid. The Order of Time in which 
Arrian attain'd his Honoars, and wrote his Books, p. 338. 
(6.) Nearchus's Periplus was penn d by Arrian, after the Life 
of Alexander, ibid. I differs in many Things from that in 
Pliny, ibid. From Juba, which a Fiction of ſome Greek, 
P. 339. The Errors of Indus joining to Nilus, ©. ibid. One- 
icritus was probably fabulous, ibid. (7.) Marcianus Heracl. 

who collected Travels, ibid. Thoſe by Land terminated at Rome, 
ibid. Abridg'd Artemidorus and Menippus, ibid. The Work 
here abi not that, p. 340. From the Time of Menippus 
and Agathemerus, Marcian is ſhewn to live before the End of 
the fourth Century, ibid. (8.) The Periplus of the Euxine Sea 
collected out of ſeveral Writers, by one who liv'd a little before 
Diocleſian, ibid. Of ſeveral Daphne's, p. 341. The Name 
of Byzantium retain'd by this Author, bid Vol. II. (I.) 
Diczarchus dedicaies his to Theophraſtus, p. 342. When 
Demetrius Phalereus governs Athens, about Olympiads 
116 and 117. ibid. Of Anagrapha, p. 343. Dic. mea- 
ſurd Mountains, by the Help of Aridæus, and the Son of 
Roxare, about Olympiad 115. ibid. To clear Poſidippus's 
Time, ne have the Chronology of the Macedonian Kings, 
+ 44. For Philiſcus, the Egyptian Ptolemies, ibid. (2.) 
ſidore Characenus, liv'd in - Time of Artaxerxes, one of 

the Parthian Satrapæ fiyl'd Kings, after the Romans had con- 
quer d the Arſacidz, p. 345. After Athenzus and Lucian, 
ibid. After Alexander Severus, and before Gordian III. 
P- 346. (3) Scymnus living under a King of Bithynia, and 
a coæval Writer under a King of Pergamus, ibid. We have 
the Succeſſion of both thoſe Kingdoms, p. 347. What other Works 
Scymnus wrote, or deſign d, ibid. (4.) Plutarch the Author 
of the Book of Rivers, not the Chæronean, ibid. The Time 
of Stobzus, p. 348. This Plutarch wrote in the 10th Age, 
famous ſor Fablers, p. 349: (5.) Agathemeruss Age be- 
twixt A.D. 201 and 217. bid. om naming Hiſpania, Gallia, 
ibid. The Bounds he gives to Dacia, and the Time when- Ba- 
bylonia was ſubject to the Romans, p. 350. (6.) The Ex- 
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| ceiptor ont of Strabo, ibid. The ff of Juch cl gel ibid. 


This written at a time when Macedon, Greece, and Pelopon- 
neſus were poſſeſs'd by the Sclavi, p. 351. This betwixt A. D. 
976 and 996, ibid. Vol. III. Dionyſius Periegetes, p. 352. 
Of other Geographers of the ſame Name, p. 753 This was 
after Trajan, and even Caracalla, ibid. Before Gallienus, ibid. 
Of the City of Emiſa, p. 353. {ts Temple, valu d by Elaga- 
balus, in whoſe Time this Dionyſius wrote, ibid. Who was not 
an Alexandrian, nor Bithynian, but 4 Corinthian, p. 354. 
hap. XXXI. The Lawfulneſs of Inſtrumental Muſick in Holy 
Offices, prov'd from the Apoſtle's joining therein in the Temple- 
Service, p. 355. No Prohibition hereof in the New Teſta- 
ment, p. 356. Thoſe Jewiſh Rites forbidden which were incon- 
4e zith the New Goſpel- Covenant, p. 357. Others left in- 
ifferent, and uſed if beneficial, ibid. Inſtrumental Muſick Las 


| Influence on the 'Afﬀections, p. 358. How bad Spirits act on 


Mankind, p. 359. That the Nition that Spirituality of our 
Religion makes us incapable of ſenſible Aſſiſtances, is inconſiſtent 
with the Doctrine of the Apoſtles, p. 360. Joh. iv. 24. Ex- 
plain d, ibid. Spirit and Truth not oppos'd to that which is 
corporeal, but to the literal Senſe of Moſes's Law, ibid. Truth 
oppos'd to Shadow, p. 361. Magnificence not inconſiſtent with 
the Goſpel-Simplicity, ibid. No ill Conſequences Jrom ad- 
mitting Inſtramental Muſick in Holy Offices, p. 362. As 
that Dances, Circumciſion, Bloody Sacrifices might equally 


be admitted, ibid. Of Impoſitions, p. 363. Rev. xviii. 22. 


ſhews a calamitons, not a ſinful State, ibid. Synagogue-Wor- 


| ſhip Jettled by Prudential Proviſion, p. 364. No Text to 


ſhew, that Chriſt has perpetuated it, nor to prove, that every 
Particular af Temple-Worſhip is aboliſh'd, ibid. The Argu- 
ment 4g4n/t Inſtrumental Mulick, as fis a Shadow of our 
praiſing God with the Organ of our Bodies, not prov'd, ibid. 
The Reaſon of Types to enforce Moral Duties, ibid. Inſtru- 
mental»Muſick not a Shadow when mention'd as in Heaven, 
Rev. v. 8. p. 365. Heavenly Things, Archetypes and Eternal, 
p. 366. Odours being join'd with Harpers, in the Revela- 
tion, ibid. Some Fathers making Inſtrumental Muſick to be 
fitted only to a State of Childhood, conſider d, p. 367. Why 
Legal Symbols are yd weak and beggarly, p. 268. 
concerns thoſe Rites which were thought to entitle to ſome Myſtical 
Benefit repreſented by em, til declar'd otherwiſe by ſome New 
Revelation, p. 369. 


Chap, 
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Chap. XXXII. A Diſcourſe againſt Marriages in different 
Communions. God requires His People to marry within the 
Peculium, p. 370. The Nature of 4 Peculium ſhewn, ibid. 
Mutual Stipulations, lite Matrimonial, betwixt Nations and 
their Tutelar Deities, p. 371. Such betwixt the Supreme Be- 
ing and His People; firſt the Jews, then Chriſtians, ibid. 
Securities requird by God to oblige the Peculium to Perfor- 
mance of what they covenanted, ibid. Such given by them who 
had a Right to oblige the whole Body, p. 372. The Right of 
Kings, ibid, Thoſe Governors chiefly regarded, who took in the 
1 Body that deſcended from them, their Seed, as Abraham, 
p. 373. Theſe under God's particular Protection, p. 374. 
arriages out of the Peculium were eſteem d Derogatory to the 
Holy Seed, p. 375. How a Reproach to marry with the Un- 
circumcis'd, Gen. xxxiv. ibid. OI Zipporah, p. 376. Sam- 
ſon's marrying a Philiſtine, ibid. Of the Jews that marry d 
Foreigners in the Time of Ezra, ibid. As ſuch Marriages 
were all along diſallow'd by Jews, fo by Chriſtians in the New 
Teſtament, p. 377. [ Of the Permiſſion of Divorces, ] ibid. 
The Query concerning Perſons living with unbelieving Conſorts 
( 1 Cor. vii.) ſuppoſes the Belief of the Unlawfulneſs of ſc 
Marriages in the Proponents, and ſo doth it to the Apoſtle 9 
His Anſwer, ibid. This fully ſhewn from 2 Cor. vi. 14 t0 18. 
K 378. ] Which Place is largely explain d, ibid. Myſtical 
eaſoning from the Old Teſtament, ibid. The Dependence 
of the New Peculium on the Seed of the Patriaxchs, is ſhewn 
to be conſiſtent with the Revelations of the Goſpel, p. 381. Be- 
lieving Gentiles were of the Seed of Abraham; 4 ally'd to 
Chriſt, p. 382. Marriages unlawful with Perſons ont of the 
Peculium, as it was the mingling of the Holy Seed, p. 383. 
The Privilege of the Jews being an Holy Nation belongs 10 
Chriſtians, 1 Pet. ii. 9. p. 384. And out of the true Commu- 
nion were in Darkneſs and Deich, ibid. Hence Marriages with 
ſuch unlawſul, ibid. Ignat. ad Trall, ». 7. ad Smyrn. u. 8. 
p. 385. Obj. If Marriages contratted before Converſion are 
Jantlify'd by the Believing Conſort, why may not one that is 
Originally 2 Chriſtian, ſanttify the Marriage he contrats after 
his receiving Chriſtianity ? Anſner d out of Tertullian, ibid. 
The Holineſs is not deriv'd to the Perſon of the Unbeliever, 
but to their Common Seed, ibid. Proſelytes muſt continue in 
their Marriages from the antecedent Obligation of the Matri- 
monial Contract, p. 386. Tertullian's Reaſon for making 
Marriages by thoſe that are already Chriſtians with Infidels, 10 


by 


* 


= Te Nullities, ibid. Chriſtians being ſuch in whom God hat 4 
he Right, which is not 10 be alienated without God's Conſent, ibid. 


d. The Thoughts of the Jewiſh Prieſts, and firſt Chriſtians agree- 
nd able to this, ibid. Contracts in promiſcuous Marriages for 
e- dividing Children are Nullities, p. 388. T his reaches not only 
id. Men, but alſo Women, p. 389. The Sethites marrying the 
- Daughters of Cain, p. 390. The Sethites ſhenn 10 be God's 
ho Peculium, ibid. Gen. iv. 26. explain d, ibid. How Sethites 
of came to be calld Angels, and the Sons of God, p. 391. This 
he laſt from having the Divine Spirit, which the Cainites never — 
n bad, ibid. The Laws concerning Piacular Offences, p. 9 
4. The full Effuſion of the Holy Spirit, after the Apoſtacy if the 
he Sethites, was not till it was pour d out on the New Peculium, 
n- p. 394. That on the Jews not ſo complete, though they enjoy d 
"y great Privileges, p. 396. The Benefits of one Baptiſm ſhewn 
4 Jrem Hebr. vi. 4, 5. p. 397. Of the Preſence of Angels, and 
Pneumatical Souls of Patriarchs in Chriſtian Aſſemblies, 


399. 

Cha II. A Diſſertation concerning the Age of Phalarit. 

1 ke: were Epiſtles written, as thoſe in Scripture, before the Time 
of Atoſſa, p. 400. Whe that Hellanicus was, that aſcribes the 
Invention of them: to her, ibid. The Invention of Epiſtles not 
to be expected in Hiſtory, p. 401. Attoſla's Invention was the 
more convenient Carriage of Tables wherein Epiſtles were written, 
ibid. Atoſſa cotemporary with Phalaris, ibid. Agrigentum, 
where Phalaris was Tyrant, not built till the 0th Olympiad, 
p. 402, Phalaris was before Thero, who was in the 73d Olym- 
piad, ibid. Ihe ſmall. Authority of Scholiaſts, p. 403. Je- 
lemachus, long before Phalaris, ibid. The Uncertainty of an- 
cient Genealogies, ibid. Phalaris born at Aſtypelæa, not at 
Agrigentum, of which he made himſelf Tyrant about 16 Tears 
after it mas built, p. 404. Hence he might be cotemporary with 
Cræſus, ibid. The ancienteſt Greek Hiſtorians were under Da- 
rius Hyſtaſpes, ibid. The Age of Steſichorus, p. 405. Hence 
( his ſuptos d Father's) Age not eaſily known, p. 406. Of 
the 5401s Yips, ibid. The Age of Cliſthenes, and of Epichar- 
mus, ibid. From whence the Reign and Age of Phalaris is de- 
duc d, ibid. Of the Age of "ws cog how hard to be known, 


p. 407. Not from Hiſtorians, ibid. The Age of his Præ- 
ceptor, Pherecydes Syrius, and Pittacus his Scholar, p. 408. 
Of Pherecydes Lerius, ibid. Of other Pythagoras's, p. 409. 
Ihe Champion of that Name, ibid. | How the old Pythago- 
reans differ d from the latter, the Followers of Pythagoras 
| 255 Aliptes, 
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Aliptes, a Tyrrhenian, ibid. Inſtructer of Eurymenes, a Victor 
in the Olympic Games, ibid. Therefore not the Philoſopher, 
p. 410. The Uſe of Symbols, ibid. Pythagoras's Offering 
nas Paſte in the Shape of an Ox, p 411. The Philoſopher 7 
Age deduced from the Age of this Pyth. Aliptes, who was bis 
Scholar, ibid. Called Kopirns from wearing his Hair, ibid. 
Of Antilochus, p. 412. The Uſe of HàwNmi and yered, ibid. 
The Age of Thales, Pythagoras's Maſter, ibid. Of Jambli- 
| chus's Teſtimony, ibid. Of Lyſis, a Pythagorean, that 
2 out of the Fire kindled at Croton, by Ninon, at the 

mpulſe of Cylon, p. 413. He after this heard Pythag. i. e. the 
Jounger, p. 415. Of Gorgias, Empedocles, Zeno, Parmeni- 
des, Anaxagoras, ibid. Of Pythagoras“ School a Croton 
ibid. His — p. 416. The younger Pythag. was call d 
Mnemarchus, ibid. Father of Damo, who was marry d to Te- 
Hugis, Son of the Philoſopher, ibid. The Time of the Fire 
& Croton, ibid. Pythagoras taken Captive by Cambyſes in 
Egypt, p. 417. [ Of Polycrates, Lydamis, Piſiſtratus, I ibid. 
Afterwards his ſettling in Italy. [ The Epocha of the Death 
of Hipparchus, ] ibid. Then in Sicily; when it wks fet free 
from Tyrants, and then Agrigentum from Phalaris, ibid. 


© Chap. XXXIV. Occaſional Communion deſtructive of the 


Daſcipline of the Catholick Church, &c. Occaſional Com- 


munion not meant of that with Churches of the ſame Commu- 


nion, but with Rebels, p. 418. I ovothrons Diſcipline, 
p. 419. The Apoſtles communicating. with the Jews is no Ar- 
gument for it, ibid. Nor Chriſt's, or SH. Paul's Practice, 
p. 421. The Caſe of the Eſſens not »fing bloody Sacrifices, 
p. 422. The Jews publickly declaring Chriſtians not to be coms- 
municated with, broke off all Communion with them, p.q23. Be- 
fore that, St. Paul communicated ſtatedly with them, p- 424. 
Different from the Caſe of the N. C. p. 425. The Original 
and Uſe of Anathematiſms, ibid. 1 Of the Laws of Na- 
ture, ] p. 426. Before the Chriſtians were anathematiz'd, 
theſe that were Native Jews obſerv'd the Moſaick Rites, not 
as 4 Peculium, but as a Nation, p. 427. This not the 
Communion of Chriſtians as Chriſtians, ibid. After the 
Anathematiſms, that Obſervance ended, ibid. They never 
communicated with them after that occaſionally, ibid. Reve- 
fations were gradually made to the Apoſtles, p. 428. 4 
Communion among Chriſtians, to which none but themſelves 
had 4 Right, prov'd from 1 Joh. i. 3. and 1 Cor. x. 16, 
p. 429. Others to have no Commerce with them, 2 n 

| wid, 
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wid. 2 Joh. x. p. 430. Thoſe out of the true Communion is 
ne Mk 0 Death. h Hell, 1 Joh. i. 3. ibid. Igna- 
EX tius's making the Acts of Aſſemblies ſeparate from Biſhops, to 
be a Worſhip of the Devil, vindicated ; from Rev. ii. 9, and 
iii. 9. p. 431. At Baptiſm the Devil was renounc d, p. 432. 
All Mankind by Original Sin are the Devil's Fre 433. 
From which the Elect (here explain d to be thoſe of the Church) 
ere alone deliver d by Chriſt, who are Subjects of his viſible Go- 
verznors, Members of that Body, of which He is the Head, ibid. 
XZ} 7he Senſe of Philoſophers ( whoſe Phraſes are »ſed in the New 

XE Teſtament) in this Caſe are here ſhewn, ibid. The Leavi 
be true Communion being a Defection from God's Repreſen- 
tatives, is by God interpreted a Defection from his own Qovern- 
ment, and a Joining with his Enemy, and being deſtitute of 
the Spirit, p. 43 4. Occaſional Conformity is j»/#ly charg d 
as Hypocritical, p. 435, 436. N e from want of being 
inſtrucled in the Nature of Chriſtian Communion, ) ibid. This 
it not the Way to Peace and Unity, but to Hoſtility, p. 436. 
Allowance of it is not the Way to bring in Multitudes of f- 
cere Proſelytes, Pp. 437. H they retain their old Principles, 
they are the more dangerons, ibid. An Addreſs to Biſhops ts 
== exert their Zeal in this Cauſe, p. 438. 
Chap. XXXV. Incenſing no Apoſtolical Tradition. On what 
= Occaſion this Tra& was written, p. 439. No Proof for In- 
cenſe in Goſpel-Times from Iſa. vi. 6. ibid. Frankincenſe was 
= by the Magi 4s 4 Gift, not as 4 Sacrifice, ibid. Myſtical 
ncenſe, i. e. Prayers to be under ſtood in that Place, p. 440. 
Mal. i. 11. ibid. Apoſtolical Canons conſider d, ibid. The Uſe 
of Frankincenſe mention d by Tertullian was not for Incenſe, 
but Burials, ibid. Incenſe appropriate to the Temple-Worſhip, 
ibid. Net a Law of Nature, p. 441. Not the Tree of Life” 
ibid. The Uſe of it late among the Heathen, ibid. God's ap- 
pointing it, was from 4 ith Intention, p. 442. Not 10 
be continued under the Goſpel without a New Inſtitution, ibid. 
Rev. v. 8. and viii. 3, 4. Tbe Incenſe mention d, is there de- 
clar d to be the Prayers of the Saints, ibid. The Firſt Fathers 
al againſt Incenſe, p. 443. & Laftantius, Euſebius, and A- 
fthanaſius, ibid. &. Baſil, Cyrill of Alex. Maximus Taurinen- 
ſis, Zeno of Verona, interpreting St. Ambroſe againſt it, 
1 444. The Teſtimony of Hippolytus ( ſhewn not 10 be the 
artyr ) for it, conſider d, ibid. His Time, the 7th Century, 
ibid. Incenſe fir/? »ſed ar a Civil Reſpect, by Degrees intro- 
avced into Holy Oflices, p. 445. The Practice of * 
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dater Ages no Proof that it deſcended ly Apoſtolical Tradition 


ibid. On what Reaſons Incenſe is now unlawful, p. 446. On x On 
what Reaſon appointed by God to —— as due only to Himq—- * " 
Jet, not to interior Beings, ibid. The Images of Saints not to Jo 

be incen d, nor they, nor . to be worſhipped, p. 447. He- 1 | 
reticks incenſing Images condemned very early, p. 448. Incenſe 15 
introduced into the Church of Rome nith the 50 Apoſtolical Ca- Jus 
nons, ibid. Their Antiquity, ibid. Theſe and Incenſe in the WF Pn 
Weſtern Churches ff in the Suburbicarian Diſtrict, ibid. = 
Before that in the Eaſt, p. 449. Later in Spain and France, 5 
ſhenn by the no Mention of them in Liturgic Offices, ibid. The | 


Roman Sacramentary, why and when made the Standard, 7 f 
p. 450. [ A Paſchal Lamb zſed by Chriſtians, ] ibid. The 3 | 


Changes made, and when, in the Roman Offices, p. 451. The 1 

Uſe of Incenſe in the Auſtraſian Diſtrict not in the Time of | ſon 

Agobardus, ibid. Probably receiv'd in France, on the Re- p. 

ception of the pretended Dionyſius Areop.'s Works, p. 452. wil 

What chiefly moved Mr. Dodwell to undertake this Work men- ibi 

Wi. tion d in the Title, ibid. Ie Worth, ibid. 5 reſ 

0 Chap. XXXVI. A Caſe in View conſider d. The Favour al- p. 

| j loud to 9 by 95 45 of Nations, where 6 Rivals, cos 
ls | . Of Biſhops eſpecially, p. 454. From whom ſub- 

A f 2 Officers derive 85 WE * this is derid d — - 

gi) God, ibid. When but one can make a Claim, the Nullity of til 

* Schiſmatical Conſecrations ceaſe, p. 455. * er have no ju 

48 Right to male a Claim, p. 456. If they do, they re Schiſmaticks, T] 

ibid. The ſappos d Concern for the Doctri ne of Paſlive-Obe- th 

' dience, when not by Principles, no ſufficient Objection againſt th 

4 the Poſſeſſors, ibid. The . from Occaſional Communi- th 

"Kt cants about theſe, is beſt avoided by our Re-Union with our old ” 

is 4 Brethren, when the Sees ſhall be fairly vacated, ibid. The eq 

+l Doctrine of the Independency of the Church on the State being 7 

generally own'd by the Poſſeſſors, will be no Ground for a Sepa- 1 

ration from them; in that probably their Practice will not paſs E 

into a Precedent, p. 457. Recourſe to Foreigners for keeping 4 

ub an oppoſite Succeſſion to Schiſmatical Rivals after the Dean F 

of them that had a better Title, not juſtifiable by ancient Prece- x OC 

dents, p. 458. Thoſe of K. Chryſoſtom, the Donatiſts (in 1 

Collat. Carthag. ) Meletius, Melitius, (in Concil. Nic.) WR# / 

conſidered, p. 459. | | 2 

Chap. XXXVII. The Caſe in View now in Fact. The Sepa- f 

ration lept up, /ince the Biſhop of Norwich's Death, on new J 


Principles, and of il Conſequence, p. 461, Vo Biſhops 5 
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juſtly exerciſe their Power in any occupy'd Dioceſe without he 
Ordinary's Leave, ibid. If they ſhould, they cannot eæpect 
their Acts ſhould be ratify'd in Heaven, p. 462. Segregation 
from Epiſcopal Communion under Presbyters cannot ſecure the 
Name of a Church as 4 privileg d Body, nor any of the Privi- 
leges belonging io 4 Church, ibid, The ill Conſequence of 
ſach 4 Segregation, as inclining io cloſe with Presbyterians, ibid. 
Such as exerciſe their Authority in occupy d Juriſdictions, are 
Enemies to Chriſt Himſelf, while oppoſing His lawfal Repre- 
ſentatives, p. 463. Suppoſing ſuch Biſhops had all that Power 
conferr d on them, which the Iate depriv'd Biſhops were poſſeſs'd 
of; yet that Power could not warrant their continuing in a State 
of Separation after the Death of them that gave it them, ibid. 
If the late Biſhops had intended the Continuance of the Schiſm, 
they could not have * it without ſubſtituting Succeſſors in 
ſome of their own Sees, ibid. The Caſe of the Joannites, 
p. 464. Hereſy in Biſhops, till prov'd before competent Judges 
will not excuſe Subjects for withdrawing Communion from them, 
ibid. None but Superiors could excommunicate, even for He- 
reſy, neither in the Time of the Apoſtles, or of Ignatius, 
p. 465. In the Time of the Apoſtles, no private Evidence 
could countervail their Authority in Points of Faith, ibid. Of 
which afterwards Biſhops were eſteem d authentick Witneſſes, 
p. 466. Subjects were not alm d to differ from their Biſhops, 
fil Biſhops differ d among themſelves, ibid. Then they mighs 
judge for themſelves, not ſor the Eccleſiaſtical Body, ibid. 
The Power of Communion and Excommunication wholly in 
the Biſhop, not in the Subjects, p. 467. Theſe can no more rid 
the Church of Heretical Biſhops, than Subjects in the State 
their ill managing Princes, ibid. In this latter Caſe Subject 
may have 4 greater Power, ibid. Zeal for the Faith will nos 
excuſe Violation of Canons in private Perſons, ibid. How 
far theſe may aft, p. 468. To 4tt beyond that Power, though 
in a good Cauſe, would be deſtructive to Government, and an 
W to Schlſm, ibid. True Communion, as well 
as true Faith neceſſary, ibid. Fundamental Doctrines of 
Faith are violated by Separation, ibid. The burning of the 
Oxford Decree introduced not a New Article of Faith, or 
Term of Communion, p. 469. 4 Majority of Biſhops 
ſhould change from the Old Doctrine of Paſſive-Obedience, 
tis of no Authority, ibid. Impoſing New Forms of Prayer 
proves no impoſing any New Term of Communion, p. 479. 
Joining in offenſsve. Prayers is ſinful, not heretical, p. 471. 
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"Pt P. 478. | 
_ Chap. XXXVIII. A farther Proſpect of the Caſe in View. 
ou There can be no Schiſm from Foreign Biſhops, when we have 
„ no Altar againſt Altar in our Juriſdictions, p. 479. Our Ad- 
1 verſary Bilbops cannot be 1 to make Publick Satisfaction 
| | for the Schiſm they occaſion d, ibid. Nor is it eſſential to 4 
[ 0 RKReconciliation, p. 480. Prayers in Church-Offices, to which) 
. ve cannot heartily Aſſent, are no Ground for Separation, when 
11 neueit her the Church nor Communicants can be juſtly blamed for: 
1 them, ibid. Of which are Inſtances, ibid. When this happens 
TA 10 * from all Communion, will be uncomfortable and ſim» = 
[' 1 ful, p. 481. While at Home, we cannot join with Foreigners, 


nor (on our old Principles) with oppoſite Communion, p. 482. 
Our Preſence at ſuch Prayers makes us neither guilty of Sin nor 
Scandal, ibid. Such Prayers are ng. the Fault of Communi- 
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Introduction. 
F all ſorts of Hiſtory, that of the 
Lives of ſingularly eminent Per- 
Q& Of ſons hath 15 always on 
Ee cſtcemed, as being not only de- 
POOP lebtful, but inſtrickive. How much 
| the Lives of Stateſmen, Soldiers, 
and the like, are uſeful to Men of thoſe like 
Profeſſions, I ſhall have no need to obſerve. 
What Advantage ſuch as are acquiring Learning 
may have, from reading the Lives of Learned 
Perſons; the ſeveral Steps they made in the Pur- 
ſuit thereof ; the Methods they obſerved ; the Helps 
and Aſſiſtances they found, and made uſe of in 
their Progreſs ; the Intercourſe they maintained 
with other Learned Perſons ; the Difficaltics they 
vanquiſhed ; and then the Improvement and Uſe 
they made of their Learning, when they had ac- 
quired it, to the Ben#fit of Mankind; this is too 
evident to be inſiſted on. No leſs Advantage is 
there to. all good Chriſtians, in reading the Lives 
of Perſons eminent for their ſtri& Piery and Chri- 
[tian races. For beſides the Directions and Cau- 
tons they may thereby collect, which may help 
them to ſteer their own Lives; they find ſingular 
lcitements to Holineſs, when they obſerve the 
Lovelineſs of ſuch Patterns, and the Charms of 
A regular, upright Converſation. When they ſec 
a perſon that hath not been ſwayed, by the Tem- 
F ptations 
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ptations of Riches or Honour ; nor caught by the 


- 


Baits of Pleaſures; nor influenced by the Exam—- 
ples or Perſuaſives of others, to make ſhipwreck 
of a good Conſcience ; nor diſcouraged or af- 
frigbted at the Proſpe& of Miſeries he was to 
conflict with in maintaining his Integrity; but 
continued ſtedfaſt in the Diſcharge of his Duty; 
and this from Reliance on the Favour and Affi- 
ſtance of Gop hete, and a firm ExpeRation of 
an eternal Recompence of Reward hereafter ; 
and all this, in an Age of Wickedneſs and Infi- 
delity : Such a delightful View attracts the Eyes 
and Hearts of Pious Perſons, and creates a Holy 
Emulation, to imitate fuch a lovely Exemplar. 
But when both great Learning and great Piay 
are eminently conjoined in, the fame Perſon, 
where ſingular natural Abilities were improved 
to a great Degree, by unwearied Diligence and 
Induſtry, and theſe Improvements employed to 
the Benefit of Mankind, eſpecially to promote 
the Intereſt of Religion; and all this from truly 
Chriſtian Principl:s, whereby, as he is not elated 
with his own Accompliſhments or Performances, 
ſo in all other reſpe&s he acts uniformiy, by his 
exact Sobriety in governing- his own natural Ap- 
petites and Affections, by his jaſt and charitable 
Demieanour towards Men, by his ſtrict, yet un- 


affected Piety, in the Diſcharge of Religious Du- 


ties; when by his uſeful Labours, and by his 
bright Example, he becomes à burning and ſhi- 
ning Light, while he converſes with Men, and, 
after his Death, when his Works, and the Memo- 
ry of his Exemplary' Converſation, ſurvive him: 


All muſt own the Amiableneſ of ſuch, a Pro- 


fpect, 
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ſpect, and wiſh that it might be advantageouſly 
repreſented to the preſent Age, and tranſmitted 
to Poſterity. 5 
B Ur ſuch a Work is not every one's Province; 
it being requiſite, that he who repreſents the Ex- 
cellencies and Ornaments of any Great Perſon, 
ſhould have a conſiderable Share thercof himſelf, 
or elſe his Repreſentation will be mean and flen- 
der, will detract from the Honour and Luſtre of 
him whoſe Worth he undertook to diſplay, and 
neither afford that Pleaſure, nor Benefit to the 
Reader, which he might juſtly have expected. 
Tho”, poſſibly, in delivering the Moral Excellen- 
cies of ſuch a Perſon, a plain Narrative may but 
ſuit with his Native Plainneſs and Primitive Sim 
plicity ; which, notwithſtanding, ought to be pla- 
ced in ſuch a Light, as to render them conſpicu- 
ous and amiable : Yet, when he ſpeaks of ſuch 
a one's great Learning, the Methods whereby he 
attained to it, and his Works that were the Pro- 
ducts of it; he ought to have a conſiderable Ac- 
quaintance therewith himſelf, leſt he diſappoint 
his Reader's Hopes, and deprive him of the Ad- 
vantage he reaſonably expected. | 
SEEING I am conſcious to myſelf, how vaſt- 
ly ſhort I come of the Accomplithments and At- 
tainments of Mr. Dodwell, the Reader may juſtly 
wonder that I ſhould dare to undertake this Pro- 
vince, and hereby to expoſe myſelf, and by my 
defective Management diſparage the ſingular En- 
dowments of this Great Perfoii. thank GO, 
lam far from the Vanity of Arridn, who, in his 
Hiſtory of Alexander the Great, tells, how that 
great Conqueror, when he viſited Achilles's 
Ho B 2 Tomb; 


4 INTRODUCTION. 
Tomb, thought him happy in that he had a Ho- 
mer to be his (#ypunz) Herald : But withall 
adds, how unhappy Alexander had been till his 
own time, having had no Writer fit to declare 
his Exploits: And then tells us, that he on this 
Reaſon undertook it, in that he judged himſelf 
fit to write the Actions of that Great Monarch. 
i Which Judgment, tho' he gives us his Reaſons 
= for it, ill became a Diſciple of Epictetuts, an Ad- 
mirer of that Great Philoſopher, and a Col- 
lector and Communicator of his Precepts to the 
World; (a). 
Arr that knew Mr. Dodwell, that have heard of 
his Worth, and are acquainted with his Writings 
muſt own, that his Life deſerves to be written, an 
tranſmitted to Poſterity, and therein propounded 
as à great Pattern of indefatigable Induſtry, 
crowned with ſuch great Succeſs in his ſuitable 
Acquilitions, and his Employing theſe ſo much 
to the benefiting of others; beſides his ſingular 
Humility, Charity, Piety, and Chriſtian Graces, 
| which rendered him ſo kiohly Excmplary, in or- L 
f der to excite others to imitate them. And not g1 
| only for that Reaſon, but alſo becauſe 'tis due as WW be 
an Expreſſion of Honour to one whoſe Works MW v 
have raiſed fo great a Value for him, both in our WW ot 
Nation, and among Foreigners : And that it will 
be expected as a Debt from ſome who were ac- MW 
quainted with him, and were obliged by Kind- fv 
neſſes received from him, to attempt the Raiſing P. 
of a Monument to his Memory. Such Obliga- fre 


5 (a) This Mr. Dodwell indeed to be the ſame with the Hiſto- St 
. #ian. 1 Vol. Min. Geogr. Dill, iy. g. 3. D. v. 6. | 
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tions I muſt ever acknowledge, and retain a grate- 
ful Senſe of : Particularly,the Aſſiſtance he gave me 
in my Hiſtory of the Government of the Primitive 
Church, to whom I reſorted when I met with any 
Difficulties, who, as he was able, from his great 
Skill in the Antiquities of the Church, ſo I always 
found him willing to reſolve them. This, and 
other Favours, together with my Senſe of his great 
Worth, oblige me to retain an Honour for his 
Memory, and to do what lies in my Power to 
perpetuate it. For which Reaſons, the World 
will have the leſs Cauſe to wonder at my under- 
taking it, how unfit ſoever for ſuch a Province, 
If any abler Hand, juſtly judging this Perfor- 
mance too mean for ſo great a Perſon, {hall think 
fit to raiſe a fairer Monument to Mr. Dodwell's 
Memory, theſe Memoirs may ſerve as ſome Ma- 
terials for ſuch a Structure, and thereby, if they 
deſerve no Eſteem, yer will find Excuſe from the - 
candid Reader. Tho', when all is ſaid or writ- 
ten of him, his own elaborate Works will be the- 
moſt laſting Monuments of his vaſt extenſive 
Learning; and his ſingular Piety, Zeal for Reli- 
gion, Bounty, and other Chriſtian Vertues, will 
be the beſt Preſervative of the Memory of what 
was moſt valuable in him, at leaſt in the Hearts 

of ſuch who were influenced or benefited by em. 
THAT which I {hall preſent the Reader with, 
ſhall be either from my own Obſervations in the 
five laſt Years of his Life, wherein I enjoyed the 
Privilege of his improving Converſation ; or, 
trom what 1 W from himſelf, when he re- 
counted the Paſſages of his Life in the ſeveral 
Stages of it, and the Expreſſions of Go p's gra- 
5 B 3 | cious 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 
Tomb, thought him happy in that he had a Ho- 
mer to be his (#ypun) Herald: But withall 
adds, how unhappy Alexander had been till his 
own time, having had no Writer fit to declare 
his Exploits: And then tells us, that he on this 
Reaſon undertook it, in that he judged himſelf 
fit to write the Actions of that Great Monarch. 
Which Fore tho' he gives us his Reaſons 
for it, ill became a Diſciple of Epictetus, an Ad- 
mirer of that Great Philoſopher, and a Col- 
lector and Communicator of his Precepts to the 
World; (a). | 
All that knew Mr. Dodwell, that have heard of 
his Worth, and are acquainted with his Writings 
muſt own, that his Life deſerves to be written, and 
tranſmitted to Poſterity, and therein propounded 
as a great Pattern of indefatigable Induſtry, 
crowned with ſuch great Succeſs in his ſuitable 
Acquiſitions, and his Employing theſe ſo much 
to the benefiting of others; beſides his ſingular 
Humility, Charity, Piety, and Chriſtian Graces, 
which rendered him ſo kiohly Exemplary, in or- 
der to excite others to imitate them. And not 
only for that Reaſon, but alſo becauſe tis due as 
an Expreſſion of Honour to one whoſe Works 
have raiſed ſo great a Value for him, both in our 
Nation, and among Foreigners: And that it will 
be expected as a Debt from ſome who were ac- 
quainted with him, and were obliged by Kind- 
neſſes received from him, to attempt the Railing 
of a Monument to his Memory. Such Obliga- 
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tions I muſt ever acknowledge, and retain a grate- 
ful Senſe of: Particularly, the Aſſiſtance he gave me 
in my Hiſtory of the Government of the Primitive 
Church, to whom I reſorted when I met with any 
Difficulties, who, as he was able, from his great 
Skill in the Antiquities of the Church, ſo I always 
found him willing to reſolve them. This, and 
other Favours, together with my Senſe of his great 
Worth, oblige me to retain an Honour for his 
Memory, and to do what lies in my Power to 
perpetuate it. For which Reaſons, the World 
will have the leſs Cauſe to wonder at my under- 
taking it, how unfit ſoever for ſuch a Province, 
If any abler Hand, juſtly judging this Perfor- 
mance too mean for ſo great a e. {hall think 
fit to raiſe a fairer Monument to Mr. Dodwell's 
Memory, theſe Memoirs may ſerve as ſome Ma- 
terials for ſuch a Structure, and thereby, if they _ 
deſerve no Eſteem, yer will find Excuſe from the 
candid Reader. Tho”, when all is ſaid or writ- 
ten of him, his own elaborate Works will be the- 
moſt laſting Monuments of his vaſt extenſive 
Learning; and his ſingular Piety, Zeal for Reli- 
gion, Bounty, and other Chriſtian Vertues, will 
be the beſt Preſervative of the Memory of what 
was moſt valuable in him, at leaſt in the Hearts 
of ſuch who were influenced or benetited by em. 
THAT which I ſhall preſent the Reader with, 
ſhall be either from my own Obſervations in the 
hive laſt Years of his Life, wherein I enjoyed the 
Privilege of his improving Converſation 5 or, 
from what I received from himſelf, when he re- 
counted the Paſſages of his Life in the ſeveral 
Stages of it, and the Expreſſions of Go p's gra- 
DD pee | cious 


6 INTRODUCTION. 
cious Providences towards him, (his Acknows: 
ledgment whereof I ſhall have occaſion, in their 
proper Places, to mention ; ) or, what I received 
from his dear Relations, and intimate Friends; 
or, what J gathered from his own Papers, the 
Letters ſent to him, or his Anſwers to 'em, or 
his own Works: Of which 1 give the Reader 
here an Abſtract. £ OE 

I mysT conclude this with the Words of a 


Reverend Perſon, and Mr. Dodwell's worthy 


Friend, who, of late, managed his Affairs for 
him in Ireland: © I wiſh the beſt Pen in the 
* World would write his Life; in which, if 
-* Right were done him, (whole Learning exceeded 
* ail others, as his Piety alſo exceeded his own 
Learning) I queſtion whether his Superior, or, 
<* perhaps, his Equal for Chriſtianity, could now 
* be found living upon Earth.” Conſequently, 
his great Worth needs and demands a more skil- 
ful Pen than mine, to diſplay his Merits, and to 
make his lovely Example ſtill more amiable. This, 
indeed, argues me guilty of Preſumption in un- 
dertaking it, did not what I have already offer- 
ed leſſen my Fault: But yet withall, it will ſerve 
as a Curtain, to cover my Defects, (that will 


eaſily be diſcerned) conſidering the Difficulties 


of the Work, and the great Skill requiſite in ſuch 
an Undertaking. If the Account of what this 
Learned Man hath written, help to improve any 
in uſeful Knowledge; and much more, if the Re- 
preſentation of his great Vertues (tho both im- 
perfectly done) tend to excite others to imitate 
them, I ſhall obtain my End. The Ford make 
them effectual to theſe Purpofes 0 EE 0 a 
Ds renn 5 & 5 85 | T H 
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Cuar I. 
Of his Family and Anceſtors. 


s for his Progenitors, though on 
Search it would be caſy to riſe 
higher, eſpecially on his Mother's 
Side, I ſhall look back no farther 
Df than his Grandfathers, they being 


| the firſt of their Families, that, 
going from hence, fixed their Station in Ireland. 


For, tho' he was born in Ireland, yet by both Pa- 

rents he was of Engliſh Extraction. His Grand- 

facher Dodwell was a Clergy-man, and this he 

eſteemed as his Honour: And indeed at all Times 

iz was ready to expreſs the great Veneration ge 
| B 4 | had 
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8 Of bis Family and Anceſtors. 

had for that ſacred Profeſſion. His Father-W il. 
liam Dodwell was the eldeſt : The third, Henry, 
Doctor of Divinity, we ſhall have afterwards Oc- 
caſion to mention to his Honour in this Narra- 
tive. His Uncle ſerved at the Altar, but his Fa- 
ther took to a Military Life, and was in an Office, 
then known by the Name of _—_— of the Field, 
(poſſibly not now in uſe) which he ſaid was 
equal to that of a Captain of Horſe. His Mother 
was Daughter to Sir Francis Slingsby, who was 
Uncle to that Sir Henry Slingehy who was put to 
Death by Cromwell, (together with Dr. Hewet) 
for his Loyalty, What conſiderable Service 


Sir Francis Slingsby did in Munſter, under Sir 


George Carem Preſident of that Province, who in 
the three laſt Years of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, 
reduced it to Subjection, is evident from T. Staf- 
ford's Pacata Hibernia. He tells us how this Sir 
Francis, then only Captain Slingsby, (b) was Com- 


mander of the Garriſon of Kilmallocłk; (c) made 


{ome proſperous Excurſions; (d) did Service in 


the winning of Glyz Caſtle; and (e) in e 


James Fitz-T bomas Titular Earl of Deſmond, an 


his Forces: (f) How he commanded 500 Foot, 


and therewith brought the Burkes and Briens in- 
to Subjection: (g) How the Titular Earl of Deſ- 
mond, when taken, was committed to his Charge, 
and what free Diſcourſe this Rebel had with him, 
while he watchfully attended him all Night: (Y) 
How he was employed to go to Kinſale, to view 
the Forces of the Spaniards when they poſſeſſed 
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that Place, and the Skirmiſh he had with a Party 
of them. Omitting other Pieces of Service, I 
ſhall mention one, becauſe therein his Skill in 
Ka Affairs, as well as great Courage and Conduct, 
appeared; and that was in the great Aſſiſtance he 

ave to the Taking that important Fort, the Ca- 

le of Dunboy, which both Friends and Enemies 
thought an inſuperable Undertaking. There was 
no Way to bring Cannon to any Place that was fit 
to encamp in, in order to batter the Caſtle, but 
by Water, and this cloſe by the Caſtle. *© But 
© (7) Captain Slingsby (whom, ſaith the Hiſtorian, 
I cannot too much commend) in a Hoy with 
the Cannon, paſs'd the Point underneath the Ca- 
© ſtle, within one hundred Foot of the ſame, 
from whence their great Shot was made at the 
Hoy, but all without Harm; for his Muskets 
* ſo ply'd the Artillery, that the Gunners durſt 
* ſcarcely ſtand by the ſame. So the Cannon 
* were ſafely landed.” Afterwards, when the great 
Ordnance could not poſſibly be drawn to the 
Place where they were encamped, and therefore 
of Neceſſity were to paſs by Water into a conve- 
nient Creek; and no Boat could carry them, 
which otherwiſe might have been done by Night, 
but none durſt adventure to carry them in the 
Hoy by Night: In this Difficulty Captain 755 
* by did delire the Preſident to commit this to his 
* Charge, and give him but 30 Shot, and he 
* would (by God's Grace) carry that Ordnance 
© by Day-light into that Creek, or ſink by the 
Way. This was accepted, and perform'd with- 
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10 Of his Family and Anceſtors. 
© out the Loſs of any Man, tho' many Shot were 
made from the Caſtle.” The Manner of which 
the curious Reader may there find ; as alſo how 
on him (who is there ſtyled a diſcreet and dexte- 
rous Gentleman) the Care was laid of intrenching, 
in order to make their Approaches to the Caſtle, 
and how diligently he managed it, notwith- 
ſtanding the Diſtance of the Wood, from whence 
they fetched Wattles to make Cabiont. I might 
inſtance in other Picces of Service performed by 
him : But the Reader will poſſibly tmagine that I 
have already too much digreſſed from my firſt 
Undertaking. This Gentleman I have been the 
longer upon, becauſe he delighted to converſe 
with this his Grandchild when very young, as 
obſerving, no doubt, ſomewhat in him, which 
afforded great Hopes of his becoming an extra- 


ordinary Perſon ; from whence Mr. Dodwell re- 


tained a freſh Remembrance of him, as he has 
{ome time told me. I ſhall only add here, that 
Sir Francis Slingsby had another Daughter that 
was married to Sir Francis Willoughby, who was 
one of the Privy-Council in Ireland when the 
dreadful Rebellion broke out. And withall, that 
Sir Francis Slinzsby, and Sir Charles Coot, (if I 
miſtake not, Father to that Sir Charles Coot who 
did ſuch ſignal Service againſt the Iriſh ay 
married two Siſters whoſe Names were Cuff, 
Perſons of an ancient Family, and conſiderable 
Fortunes. 

TRESH Things I have taken Notice of, to 
ſhew that Mr. Dodwell was of a conſiderable De- 
{cent and Alliance, to prevent the deſpicable 
Thoughts that ſome are ready to entertain of 
E N 83333 highly 
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Of his Family and Anceſtors, 11 
highly deſerving Perſons, by reaſon of their mean 
Birth and Extraction, notwithſtanding their Per- 
ſonal Worth, great Accompliſhments, and their 
becoming fingularly ſerviccable and beneficial to 
the World, and hereby meriting juſtly ſuitable 
Honour and Eſteem. Vet even this cannot, as 
appears from what I have here colle&ed, be an 
Reaſon for Tuch Judges to entertain contemptible 
Thoughts of Mr. Dodwell ; tho' *tis chiefly his 
own Merits that will, in the Judgment of good, 
wiſe, and learned Men, render him truly honou- 


1 cable, both in this and future Generations. For 


(as an excellent Perſon well (Y) obſerves) *© let a 

Family be never ſo conſpicuous, the Learning 
© and Piety of any Branch of it, addeth more 
to its Luſtre and Glory, than it is capable of 
* giving by any Blood it can convey. 


: 3 — 
His Birth and Childhood. 


tes 

| Year 1641. A Time exceedingly re- 
e markable for that horrid Butchery 
made by the Iriſþ Rebels, who deſtroyed ſuch 
vaſt Nagibers of Proteſtants, neither ſparing Age 
nor Sex, nor Perſons linked in the neareſt Tyes 
to them. This Maſſacre began about a Week 


00 Mr. Nelſon in bis Life of Biſhop Bull, 6, 2. 
betore 


AK. Henry Dodwell was born at Dublin 
at the For end of October, in the 


- 
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before Mr. Dodell was born, and was continued 
many Months after. But in the Midſt of this 
dreadful Judgment, Gop remember'd and in- 
termix'd Mercy, in that at this Time he gave 
Birth to this Perſon, who afterwards was ſo 
great an Ornament to that Nation, and a Bleſſing 
to that and other Countries. And here I muſt 
not paſs over that grateful Commemoration J have 
heard him make, of GO p's ſpecial Goodneſs to 
himſelf, that when his Parents had ſeveral Chil- 
dren before that Time, born in Times of 'Tran- 
quillity ; that all theſe ſhould die in their Infancy, 
and that he alone. ſhould live, tho' born in the 
Time of ſuch Miſeries and Diſtract ions: That he 
ſhould be born with ſound Limbs and Uuder- 
ſtanding, when his Mother could not but be con- 
cerned at the Lamentations of Perſons (who fled 
to Dublin as their Sanctuary) for the Death of 
their murder'd dear Relations, and their own 
Calamities; and from the Danger ſhe was in, 
in the Crowd of theſe poor afflicted Creatures, 
(if I forget not) at one of the Gates of Dublin, 
when ſhe was coming in thereat. | 
He was baptized November 4th. I have heard 
him ſay, that Sir T homas Rotheram, who was at 
that Time one of the Privy-Council, was one of 
his Godfathers. | 
As for the Time of Childhood, there ſeldom 
happens any thing worth recording. Vet there 
1s one thing in this Perſon, which he has told his 
Friends, and which I cannot omit. Being once tired 
with Play, and very ſleepy, he was very deſirous 
immediately to go to Bed, but his Mother would 
not permit him, till he had firſt faid his Prayers, 
| | not- 
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notwithſtanding his Importunity. The Reflexion 
on this made then a deep Impreſſion on his 
Mind : For he hence concluded, that Prayer was, 
at leaſt in his Mother's Thoughts, of great Im- 
portance ; when ſhe, who had ſo endeared a 
Love for him her only Child, would not, not- 


| withſtanding his Wearineſs, and his earneſt De- 


fire, ſuffer him to negle& it: And therefore 
when of ſo great Moment and Concernment, he 
concluded that he ought to be careful not at any 
Time to negle& it. This I mention to con- 
vince Parents of what Influence timely Admoni- 
tions are upon the Minds of their Children, even 
in their tender Age, which is generally judged to 
be inconſiderate, and thence Men are ready to 
think that 'tis to no Purpoſe ſo early to cultivate 
it; when even then, frequently what is ſaid to 
em ſinks deep into their Minds and makes ſuch 
Impreſſions on them, as helps to frame their fu- 
ture Converſations in the Paths of Holineſs. 

In the firſt Six Years of his Childhood, he 
with his Mother were confined within the Cit 
of Dublin, by reaſon of the dreadful Calamities 
which were then brought on their Native Coun- 
try by the barbarous Rebels. Within which 


Walls, tho' they enjoyed Security, which other 


Parts of that Kingdom wanted, yet were deprived 
of all Advantage from their Eſtate in Connaught, 

which was poſſeſſed by the Rebels. | 
Ix the Vear 1648, his Parents, with himſelf, 
came for-England, here to find ſome Succour a- 
mong their Relations. They landed at Briſtol, 
and from thence came to London, at which Place 
I have heard him ſay, he was, when PO Ou 
varles 
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Charles 1. was murder'd. From whence he, with 
his Parents, went to York, probably becaufe in 
the Neighbourhood of his Kinſman Sir Henry 
Slingsby 5 where for five Years, or thereabouts, he 
went to School, having Mr. Wallis tor his Maſter ; 
under whom he laid the Foundation of his future 
* Accompliſhments. And here, no doubt, 

e uſed the ſame unwearied Diligence and Appli- 
cation to his Buſineſs, as he did in his riper Vears: 
When, in my reading to him ſome Greek Authors 
in Winter Evenings, it being then troubleſome 
to him to read, thro' the Weakneſs of his Eyes, I 
could not but admire his great critical Skill in 
that Language, even in Grammatical Niceties; 
which, when IT took Notice of, he told me, that 
he took Care to be accurate in learning his Greek 
Grammar, and to keep the Rules in his Memory; 
and this was afterwards of ſingular Advantage to 
him. Which is a Teſtimony of his Induſtry, 
and of his great Prudence, even in theſe his early 


His Father having thus placed him with his 
Mother at York, went for Ireland to look after his 
Eſtate. Here it pleaſed GoD to bereave him of 
his Life, he dying of the Plague at Waterford 
and hereby his Wife and Son of that Relicf an 
Succour which they might expe& from him. And 
withall, this forced Mr. Dodwel''s Mother to leave 
him, and go for Ireland, to do what lay in her 
Power to Kale Affairs there. But ſhe, not find- 
ing that Kindneſs which ſhe expected from Rela- 


tions who were in the beſt Capacity to aſſiſt her 


and too much reſenting the Loſs of her Husband, 
and her forced Diſtance from her juſtly beloved 
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Son, fell into a Conſumption, of which ſhe died 
in her Brother Sir Henry Slizgsby's Houſe. 

WHenN this young Gentleman was deprived of 
Father and Mother, he came to be reduced to ve- 
ry great Streights, ſo that he was forced to uſe 
that Paper wherewith young Gentlewomen had 
covered their Works, when thrown away by 
them as unfit for that Uſe, he having no other to 
write his Exerciſes on; and to make ule of Chan- 
coal when he wanted Pen and Ink, and had not 
wherewith to purchaſe them ; and then, when 
he came to School, to borrow Pen and Ink of 
his School-fellows to fit his Exerciſes for his Ma- 
ſter's Sight. The Perſons with whom he tabled, 
knew not how they ſhould be paid, and his Diet 
was accordingly. Tho' withall I have heard him 
own the Providence of Almighty Go p to himſelf . 
hercin ; and that by the coarſe Fare he then was 
forced to live upon, he the eaſilier accuſtomed 
himſelf to thoſe eminent Faſtings and Abſtinen- 
ces, by few imitated or cqualled in this Age ; 
of which more afterwards : As he was alſo 
brought to value his more proſperous Circum- 
ſtances, when he came to enjoy them. | 

WuENI asked him, how it came to paſs, that 
his Kinſman Sir Henry Slingsby did not relieve 
him, when reduced to ſuch mean Circumſtances; 
he told me, that he was not wanting in his Kind- 
neſs by giving him old Cloaths, and ſupplying him 
with ſome Ieceſſaries, beſides the Reſpectt he 


hewed him in inviting him to his Houſe at 


Chriſtmas, and ſuch Times of Vacation: But 
that worthy Gentleman, being under Sequeſtra- 
tions, was unable to do ſo much for him, as 


mig 


16 His Birth and Childhood. | 
might otherwiſe have been expected, and que- 
ſtionleſs would have been performed. 2 

HE continued under theſe Diſcouragements 
till the Year 1654. Then Gop raiſed up a Friend 
to take Compathon on him, his worthy Uncle 
Mr. Henry Dodwell , afterwards Dr. Dodtwell. 
This gracious Providence of Gov I have heard 
him more than once mention, with a grateful 
Senſe of Go D's Goodneſs in the firſt place, and 
then of his Uncle's ſingular Kindneſs, whom Gop 
made an Inſtrument to relieve him, and extricate 
him out of his Streights. 

Tus Uncle was Incumbent of Hemley and 
Newbourn, two Places near adjoining, in Suffolk, 
Whilſt he was a Batchelor, he could do no more 
than make his Incomes anſwer his Expences. 
But having got a prudent Wife, who managed his 
Concerns with {ſingular Diſcretion, his Circum- 
ſtances were better d. But as Go p bleſſed him 
in increaſing his Eſtate, ſo he did in giving him 
a willing Mind to employ it in Works of Chari- 

ty. Hence, he oadeebariding the Difficulties 
with which this his hopeful Nephew conflicted, 
went to Huntington, and ſent his Servant to Tork, 
carrying with him ſuch Sums as would anſwer 


his Nephew's Neceſſities, wherewith he diſcharg'd | 


his Debts, the chief of which was that for his 
Tabling, the Non-Payment of which, and the ill 
Treatment thereby occaſion'd, for ſo long a 
Time, was to him frequently Matter of melan- 

choly Reflexions, And having done this, his 
Uncle took him with him to his own Home, 
where he aſſiſted, and much perfected him in 
thoſe Studies which he had begun at 8 

© hee and 
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pleaſe others, as it di 
his worthy Gonſort. One Night, when in Be 
his Uncle heard him cry out bitterly, and make 
a ſad Noiſe. Upon which he with all haſte ran 
to his dear Nephew's Bed-fide, and after he had 
awaked him, asked him how he did, and what 
vas the Cauſe of that mournful Complaint that 
he made. After the young Man had recover'd _ 
himſelf from his Conſternation, he told his 
Uncle, That he dream'd his Landlord Hind 
was come to fetch him back to York. The 
Thoughts of this could not but ſeverely afflict 
him, when he there enjoyed ſo happy a Con- 
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and treated him with ſingular Kindneſs; which 
he would often ſpeak of, with a grateful Senſe 
Jof his Uncle's Favours expreſſed to him. And 
here I cannot omit a Paſſage, which tho' to ſome 


Readers it may be laught at as trivial, yet it may 
K myſelf, when told me by 
3 


dition, and the more ſo, when changed from 
the Miſeries he lately ſuffered; that now he 


8 ſhould be deprived of thoſe Comforts, and be 


again reduced to the miſerable Treatment he 
had formerly met with. His Uncle, that the 
Thoughts of his Dream might no farther diſturb 


him, and to convince him that it was not pro- 


phetical, took him in his Arms to his own Bed, 
there to paſs the Remainder of the Night more 
latisfactorily. ä ; 5 
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His Admiſſion into, and Pro- Nes 
greſs in the College. Wk 

| E: 

PH Enry Dodwell was admitted into Tri- N 


nity-College in Dublin, Anno Domini 
1656. His Tutor was Dr. John Siearn. 

What Eſteem the Tutor had for his 
Pupil, as well as what Deference the Pupil paid 
his Tutor, will —_ afterwards, How vertu- 


ouſly and ſtudiouſſy he all along demeaned him- 

ſelf in the College, is evident from the Teſtimo- he 
ny of one there, who was his Contemporary, tho' 7 
his Junior. In Dublin College, from his firſt WW.” 
© Entrance, he was known by all, to have been WI" 
© the eminenteſt Example for Studiouſneſs, Piety, 0 
© and all Vertues, which that Uniyerſity ever - 
© had: He lived in bare Frugality, and gave the 

© reſt of his whole Eſtate in Charity to the Needy, L 
© and in Liberality to his Relations. 

H ow exceeding induſtrious. at that Time he k 
was, and careful to improve himſelf in Logick, 10 
in Philoſophy, and the like Studies, appears from - 
{ome Things (which we found among his MSS.) a 
that he then wrote, in order to get a clear No- 0 
tion of thoſe Matters, as alſo to fix them the = 
deeper in his Memory. 2 

Ns ſingular Þduftr, his anſwerable Improve- cg 
ments, ant his exemplary Converſation, as the 2 


merited, 


His Progreſs and Exerciſes, &c. 19 
merited, ſo they advanced him to the Preferments 
in the College,,firſt of Scholar, then Fellow of 
the Houſe. Theſe he conſidered, and accor- 
dingly uſed, às they afforded him Opportunities 
of greater ImpEvements, and e <p_e and 
Excitements t Hduſtry, being founded for this 
End. Tho' indeed he ſtood in no Need of ſuch 
Excite ments; his own Love to, and Deſire after, 
uſeful Knowledge, ſufficiently engaging him to 
indefatigable Study. 

How. great his Learning, and eſpecially his 
Acquaintance in Hyſtory, was, when newly Ma- 
er of Arts, appears, from a Letter from his 
own Tutor, a Perſon of great Learning, as is 
evident from his Works r among his Pa- 


„ pers) wherein he conſults him about the Circum- 

„ ſtances of a Story, which himſelf had forgotten; 

+ {MW which, from the Knowledge that he knew he had 

nin thoſe Things, he expected to be reſolved in. 

2 His Common Places, that is, Exerciſes like 

» Sermofis, which were Qcliver'd in the College 

\- Ghappel, ſhew him to be a good Scholar, one con- 
verſant in the Holy Scriptures, a Critick in the 

5 Language in which the New Teſtament is written, 

e nnd acquainted, with the ancient Fathers, Philo- 

+ opbert, &c. and in ſuch Learning as tends to il- \ 

m bluſtrate the Scripture; and at the ſame time a | 

.) truly pious Chriſtian, while he preſſes the Neceſſi- 


ty of a Holy Life from the Nature of Chriſtianity, 
Ins Inſtitutions, Promiſes, &c. To the Obſer- 
vance of which he, no doubt, looked on himſelf 
obliged, while he preſſed it on his Auditors. He 
choſe ſuch Subjects for thoſe Diſcourſes, not that 
might gratify the curious, tho able to do it, and 

XN RE 


20 His Progreſs and Exerciſes 
hereby had Opportunity of ſhewing his Learning: 
his Acuteneſs, his great Natural Parts, and ſin- 
gular Improvements; but what might excite his 
Hearers to greater Degrees of Holineſs, not 
meerly to expreſs a Form of Godlineſr, but with 
all the Power thereof in a truly Chriſtian Con- 
verſation, from 2 Tim. ii. 19. Tho' this was 
done in ſuch a Manner, in reſpect to the Lan- 
guage and Expreſſions, as was beſt ſuited to a 
learned Auditory, and yet might have been uſe- 
ful for an ordinary Congregation. The third gi 
Sermon, indeed, was only fitted for Scholars. 
FRO Luke xiv. 24. Strive to enter at the Bi 
ſtreight Gate, he repreſents the Difficulties of a 
Chriſtian Converſation. From the Chriſtians 
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i Enemies ; the World, which creates ſuch Fears, 
1 Anxictics, Jealouſies, and Perplexities, in the 
= Minds of them that purſue it: The Devil, who 
" „ is ſo ſubtle and unwearied in the Methods he 
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uſes to ruin us; who ſuits his Arguments, his 
| Baits, to our corrupt Deſires, and treacherous 
4K Inclinations, and improves all Opportunities to 
5 hurt and deſtroy us: And the Fleſh, which joins 
with the Temprer to effect our Ruin, our corrupt 
ſelves betraying us. Not only our violent diſ- 
orderly Paſſions, but even the ſuperior Faculties 
of our Souls are preſs'd by the Devil into his Ser- 
vice againſt ourſelves, when employed in apolo- 
gizing for Sin, repreſenting Actions as good 
which are Gnful, weakening the Force of Argu- 
ments that are given by Go p to perſuade to 4 
Holy Life, being blinded by Paſſions, and over- 
power'd by Affections. From theſe Conſidera- 
tions largely proſecuted, he EY per” 
| * uades 


21 
ſuades Chriſtians to uſe the greateſt Caution and 
Circumſpection; to avoid all Occaſions of Sin ; 
to uſe the ſtricteſt Vigilance, rhe moſt ardent 
Zeal, the firmeſt Reſolutions, and the moſt cou- 
ragious Magnammity, in withſtanding our Spiri- 
tual Enemies. And this, conſidering the vaſt 
Importance of the Tue of this Fight of Faith. 
That we ſhould keep ourſelves clean Temples for 
the Holy Ghoſt to abide in; in that him, whe 
defiles this Temple, Go will deſtroy. | 

THESE Things he largely diſcourſed of in | 
ſuch Exerciſes, which he likewiſe deliver'd at | 
Elphin, invited to do it by him who was then 
Biſhop of that Place. | 

In which Diſcourſes, as his ſingular Piety, fo | 
his great Learning, early appeared. For we find ml 
him not only well acquainted with the Holy | 
Scriptures, eſpecially the New Teſtament in its. 
original Language, but alſo in the Writings of 
me ancient Fathers, and that eſpecially with re- 
ſpect to their Contempt of the World, and their 
Acts of Mortifications. Not to mention Heathen 
Authors, Poets, Philoſophers, Hiſtorians, whom 
he makes uſe of ; eſpecially in explaining the 
Olympic Games, which S. Paul ſo often allydes 
to. 

I May reaſonably conclude, from what all. 
along appeared in his future Conduct, that 
Mr. Dodell had a ſpecial Regard to the Perſons 
to whom he ſpoke, to put them on the ſame 
Studies he had employed himſelf in, eſpecially 
thoſe that would help them to underſtand the 
Holy Scriptures; but chiefly to ſeaſon their Minds 
with holy Principles in their younger Years, 

C 3 which 
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which might influence their future Converſation, 
and make them uſeful in the World; eſpecially 
thoſe that ſhould ſerve at the Altar, it being of 
the higheſt Moment, that Chriſtian Principles 
ſhould be early entertained by them, and their 
Hearts warmly affected therewith ; that when 
they come to be called to that Sacred Function, 
they may, by their exemplary Lives and ſound 
Doct ine, become burning and ſhining Lights, 
and conduct their Flocks in the Paths of Truth 
and Holineſs, to the Attainment of eternal Feli- 
city. Thoſe, who are inſtrumental herein, muſt 
be juſtly reckoned among the greateſt Benefa- 
ctors to Mankind. Hence 'tis the Duty and In- 
tereſt of us all, to pray, that there be many in 
our lawful Seminaries that make this their great 
Aim, and that their pious Deſigns and Endea- 
vours may have a ſuitable Succeſs. 

Ons of his moſt familiar Friends, whoſe con- 
ſtant mutual Compellation was Chare, my dear 
Friend, was Dr. Dopping, afterwards preferred 
to the See of Meath. Mr. DodwelPs Recommen- 
dation of him had an Influence towards his Pro- 
motion. | | 

FROM ſome familiar - Diſcourſe that he has 
entertained me with, I found, that if he was not 
Tutor, yet he was Aſſiſtant to ſome in their Stu- 
dies, who were of late, and ſome that are now 
in the higheſt Station in the Church of Ireland ; 
with one of whom he had, not long before his 
Death, Intercourſe by Letters; who paid a great 
Regard and Deference to Mr. Dodwell, tho' fo 
much advanced above him by his great Dignity 
2 the Church. wo th &5- 
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CAP. IV. 
His not taking Orders. 


BY HE Statutes of the College near Dub- 
rl, require the Fellows to take Orders 
2 8 2 when they are Maſters of Arts of three 

Years Standing. Mr. Dodwell, not com- 
plying herewith, left his Fellowſhip in the Year 
1666. - Biſhop Jeremy Taylor, who had a parti- 
cular Kindneſs for him, offered to uſe his Inte- 
reſt to procure for kim a Diſpenſation, notwith- 
ſtanding that Statute, to continue him in his Fel- 
lowſhip. But he refuſed to accept of that kind 
Offer, in that it might become an ill Precedent, 
and of bad Conſequence afterwards to the Col- 
lege. So little did he value his own, when de- 
trimental to a publick Intereſt. 

Ir may juſtly be enquired, why Mr. Dodell 
took not on him the ſacred Office of a Miniſter of 
CnRIST, conſidering that he was a Perſon ſo 
well qualified for it, from his great Skill in 
T heology, his Acquaintance with the Holy Scri- 
ptures, and with fuch Learning as is ſerviceable 
to the Expofition of them ; the Inſight he had 
betimes into the ancient Fathers, and Ecclefiaſti- 
cal Hiſtorians ; the Knowledge he had in Heat hen 
Moraliſte, and their Subſervience to a Chriſtian 
Divine, (of which more prefently) : His Faculty 
in Preaching, which is difcernible by his Chappel- 
Exerciſes ; his fingular Piety, which might ex- 
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24 His not taking Orders, 
cite him to ſerve Gop in his immediate Miniſtry 
beſides the ſecuring his Intereſt in the College, 
which afforded him Opportunities of that which. 
he ſo much defired, wiz. greater Improvements 
and Progreſs in Learning ; eſpecially when, to 
all the former Conſiderations, we add that Vene- 
ration he always had for that ſacred Office, and 
the Honour he paid to them that ſerved at the 
Altar : That he ſhould decline being called to it, 
The Reaſons hereof, ſo far as I could be inform- 
ed, were, (1.) The great Weight of the ſacred 
Miniſtry that accompanicd its Dignity, and the 
2 Account which the Miniſters of CHRIST 
nave to make to their Lord and Maſter, accor- 
ding to what he himſelf ſays of it, in his firſt 
Letter of Advice, p. 3. As this is the nobleſt 
© Employment, to be ſubſervient to the great 
© Governor of the World, in order to his princi- 
< pal Deſigns, &c. So the Hazard is propor- 
© tionable; the Miſcarriage of thoſe noble Be- 
ings, for whoſe Redemption nothing but the 
* Blood of Gop was thought ſufficiently valua- 
© ble; and conſequently accountable, according 
* to the Eſtimate Go Þ Himſelf has been pleaſed 
to impoſe upon them.” (2.) His „ 
fulneſs, and the too mean Thoughts he had of his 
own Abilities; an humble Diffidence of himſelt, 
as not being able or fitted to preach to a Con- 
E And then, (3.) In that he thought 
e could in one Reſpect be more ſerviceable to the 
Church, and to Religion, whilſt he continued in a 
Lay Station, than he could if adyanced to the 
Prieſthood : In that whilſt he continued a Laick, 
and as ſuch, vindicated the ſacred W and 
| ECame 
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became the Champion of Religion and the Prieſt- 


hood ; the wicked Adverſaries of both could 
have no Shadow to object that againſt him, 
which they (ridiculouſly enough) object againſt 
Clergy-men, when they appear as Advocates for 
God and Religion, and aſſert the Dignity of their 
Office, and the Rights of the Chriſtian Church, of 
which they are Paſtors, and Miniſters of Chriſt its 
Head; vis. That they plead their own Cauſe, 
and are byaſs'd «by Self-Intercſt. Mr. Dodwell 
was ſenſible, that what theſe Debauchees ſlande- 
rouſly and impiouſly object againſt Clergy-men, 
as (torſooth) a Piece of their Prieſicraft, there 
could not be the leaſt Pretence againſt himſelf, 
whilſt he continued among the Laity, and in 
that Station appeared in the Cauſe of CHRIS r, 
His Church, and His Miniſters. 

Bur how great a Divine he was, (notwith- 
ſtanding he would not take Holy Orders) and 
how converſant in Theological Studies, and how 
accurately he reaſoned concerning them, will be 
evident from what comes next to be told of 
him, and his Undertakings. 
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His Prolegomena to Dr.Stearn's 
Book de Obſtinatione. 

„ Book de Obſtinatione, which he deſired 
| might be publiſhed, yet ſo that his 
own Reputation might be ſecured, and the World 
benefited; he knew no Perſon: ſo fit to be in- 
truſted herewith, as rhis his late Pupil Mr. Dod- 
well. Who, when he had undertaken this Truſt, 
upon Peruſal of the Book, found there were ſome 
Things in it, which might be interpreted to the 
Author's Diſadvantage ; and particularly the high 
Value that he ſet upon the Writings and Dictates 
of the Heathen Philoſapbers, and among theſe, of 

the Stoicks, This Mr. Dodwell thought might 
fall under Cenſure, in that he might be thought 
to depreciate the Holy Scriptures, the Revelation of 
Gov's Will by the divinely inſpired Pen-men, 
whilſt he made uſe of the Writings of Heathens 
to recommend Sacred Truths, and Chriſtian Du- 
ties. In order to vindicate his Tutor, Mr. Dod- 
ꝛoell firſt premiſes, that what his Tutor handled, 
and enforced by the Recommendation of Hea- 
thens, were only moral Duties, (tho' under theſe 


the Worſhip of Go p is included) and not 9 
b R 0 i, 


HEN his Tutor, Dr. John Stearn, had 
XX a little before his Death finiſhed his 
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Celi, the great Myſteries of Chriſtianity, which 
tranſcend Reaſoning, and can only be known to 
us by Revelation. In which the Opinions of Hza- 
then Philoſophers have no place, theſe being only 
concerned in Things obvious to Humane Rea- 
ſoning. This premiſed, he ſhews, (1.) That in 
other Things which concern our Practice, Rea- 
on is to be regarded, yea even in Things where- 
in Gop hath ſperadded a farther Revelation of 
his Will in the Holy Scriptures; that in theſe we 
ought to attend to the Dictater of Reaſon, and to 
Theological Truths, becauſe conſonant to Rea- 
ſon. (2.) That in the Examination of natural 
Reaſoning, the Authority of the great Aſſertors 
and Vindicators of Reaſon challenge our Regard, 
and conſequently, (3.) the Philoſophers. He 
ſhews, that notwithſtanding Go p's Revelation of 
His Will to Mankind, there is a Neceſſity in ma- 
ny Caſes to aſſent to Theological Verities, (where 
Cop has not particularly revealed His Will) 
from natural Reaſoning. Otherwiſe there would 
ſtill be need of mew Revelations in particular 
Caſes; and theſe evidenced that they were Di- 
vine, by "divine Atteſtation ; and when this muſt 
be by Miracles, there would be a Neceffiry of a 
continued Succeſſion of Miracles. 78 
Bes1ves, he argues, that the great End of Re- 
velation, was to inſtruct us in Things which we 
could not by our Reaſon attain to the Knawpledge 
of; but that in ordinary Caſes our Reafon is gi- 
ven us by Go p to be our Guide and Director, 
this being the Candle of the Lord. That Revela- 
ion was fuperadded by Go p to make a farther 
Diſcovery of His Will, and to affiſt our natural 
| Reaſons, 
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Hir Prolegomena to Dr. Stearns 
Book de Obſtinatione. 


WHEN his Tutor, Dr. John Stearn, had 
XX a little before his Death finiſhed his 
Book de Obſtinatione, which he deſired 
Se might be . yet ſo that his 
own Reputation might be ſecured, and the World 
benefited; he knew no Perſon ſo fit to be in- 
truſted herewith, as this his late Pupil Mr. Dod- 
well, Who, when he had undertaken this Truſt, 
upon Peruſal of the Book, found there were ſome 
Things in it, which might be interpreted to the 
Author's Diſadvantage ; and particularly the high 
Value that he ſet upon the Writings and Dictates 
of the Heathen Philoſaphers, and among theſe, of 
the Stoicks, This Mr. Dodwell thought might 
fall under Cenſure, in that he might be thought 
to depreciate the Holy Scriptures, the Revelation of 
Gov's Will by the divinely inſpired Pen-men, 
whilſt he made uſe of the Writings of Heathens 
to recommend Sacred Truths, and Chriſtian Du- 
ties. In order to vindicate his Tutor, Mr. Dod- 
_ zvell firſt premiſes, that what his Tutor handled, 
and enforced by the Recommendation of Hea- 
thens, were only moral Duties, (tho' under theſe 
the Worſhip of God is included) and not * 
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Celi, the great Myſteries of Chriſtianity, which 
tranſcend Reaſoning, and can only be known to 
us by Revelation. In which the Opinions of Hea- 
then Philoſophers have no place, theſe being only 
concerned in Things obvious to Humane Rea- 
ſoning. This premiſed, he ſhews, (1.) That in 
other Things which concern our Practice, Rea- 
ſon is to be regarded, yea even in Things where- 
in Gop hath ſuperadded a farther Revelation of 
his Will in the Holy Scriptures; that in theſe we 
ought to attend to the D:&ates of Reaſon, and to 
Theological Truths, becauſe conſonant to Rea- 
ſon. (2.) That in the Examination of natural 
Reaſoning, the Authority of the great Aſſertors 
and Vindicators of Reaſon challenge our Regard, 
and conſequently, ( 3.) the Philoſophers. He 
ſhews, that notwirhſtanding Go p's Revelation of 
His Will to Mankind, there is a Neceſſity in ma- 
ny Caſes to aſſent to Theological Verities, (where 
Cop has not particularly revealed His Will) 
from natural Reaſoning. Otherwiſe there would 
ſtill be need of zew Revelations in particular 
Caſes; and theſe evidenced that they were Di- 
vine, by divine Atteſtation ; and when this muſt 
be by Miracles, there would be a Neceſſity of a 
continued Succeſſion of Miracles. 264 
Bes1ves, he argues, that the great End of Re- 
velation, was to inſtruct us in "Things which we 
could not by our Reaſon attain to the Kanpledge 
of; but that in ordinary Caſes our Reafon is gi- 
ven us by GOD to be our Guide and Director, 
this being the Candle of the Lord. That Revela- 
on was fuperadded by Go p to make a farther 
Diſcovery of His Will, and to aſſiſt our natural 
| Reaſons, 
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Reaſons, and hence not to be expected in Caſes 
where Reaſon is ſufficient to attain the End, 
That Faith, or Belief of Divine Revelation, is 
founded on Reaſon, and that ſome Acts of Rea- 
ſon precede Faith, and are Juppoſes in our Belicf 
of Divine Revelation; ſuch, as that Go p is true; 
that whatever He delivers muſt needs be ſo ; and 
that thoſe come from Him, which are confirmed 
by Miracles. That Gop Himſelf often appeals 
to Mens Reaſonings, to approve the Juſtice of 
His own Dealings with them: From which He 
inferrs ſeveral Things. Tho' withall, that none 
muſt inferr, that Reaſon is of greater Dignity 
than Revelation; but that ſometimes it is to ar, 
tho' not in itſelf of greater Certainty to determine 
us; and that clear manifeſt Reaſon is to be pre- 
ferred before the Grammatical Senſe of Scripture; 
as our Saviour ſhews with Reſpe& to Divorces, 

and Works of Mercy on the Sabbath. 
THAT which he after jnfiſts on, is, to ſhew, 
that in thoſe Things wherein Reaſon is concerned, 
"tis not only {awful but requiſite to interpret the 
Holy Scriptures from the Writings of Philoſophers, 
that is, thoſe of that Age in which the Scriptures | 
were written. He ſuppoſes that the Scriptures 
were ſuited and adapted to the Underſtanding of 
thoſe Perſons for whoſe Sake they were written, 
and for whoſe Uſe they were e by the 
Holy Ghoſt: That Gop might, and did uſe ſuch 
Expreſſions as were ſuitable to His own Majeſty, 
and the Grandeur of thoſe Truths He revealed; - 
yet withall, he uſed ſuch as were adapted to the 
Conceptions of thoſe Perſons for whoſe Ule they 
were revealed, and ſuch as they might eaſily un- 
25 . 
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derſtand 3 and conſequently in thoſe Phraſes 
which were moſt familiar and beſt known to 
them: That therefore when the Holy Ghoſt uſes 
the Terms of the Philoſophers of that Age, it muſt 
be in the fame Senſe that they were uſed by the 
Philoſophers themſelves. The Revelations of the 
Goſpel were made for the Sake of all Mankind, 
and therefore its Expreſſions were ſuited to the 
Underſtanding of the Generality of People of that 
Age: For tho' they were written for the Sake of 
following Ages, as well as for that Age in which 
they were indited, yet primarily for the Uſe of 
that firſt Age, and conſequently adapted to the 
Language and Expreſſions then uſed; and there- 
fore in that of Philoſophers, by whoſe Judgment 
the Populace was determin'd. Hence the Wri- 
tings of them of that Age are of great Uſe, to- 
wards our underſtanding the Meaning of ſeveral 
Words and Expreſſions uſed by the Penmen of 
the New Teſtament. Theſe wrote as for the Sake 
of the Ferws in Judea, fo alſo of them in (Sa- 
rod) the Diſperſion among the Gentiles, the 
Helleniſts, yes, for all other Nations, the Gentile 
World: Hence written in Greet, the then moſt 
univerſally received Language throughout the 
World. Now, not only the Gentilec themſelves, 
but alſo the Helleniſts, the Jets diſperſed among 
the Gentilec, were acquainted with the Writings 
of the Philoſophers. Philo is thought to be more 
converſant with Plato, than with Moſes. The 
Hereſies of the Jews, not heard of before the 
Times of the Macedonian Conqueſts, and hence 
thought to be borrowed from the Greeks ; the 
Eſſens from the Py: hagoreans ; the Sadducees fron 
the 
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the Epicureant, and the Phariſees from the Stoicks : 
And if not from the Greeks; then from the Phe. 
nicians, ÆAgyptians, or Chaldæant, who were con- 
ſulted by the Greeks ; in that theſe. Hereticks could 
have no Foundation for their Hereſies from Mo- 
ſes and the Prophets, however they might after- 
wards by their Gemara, or myſtical Interpreta- 
tion, wreſt them to that End. Farther he ſhews, 
that when the ſacred Writers do not oppoſe, or 
expreſs their Diſlike of the commonly received 
and approved Sentiments of the Philoſophers, that 
they lI:kewiſe approved them, and owned them as 
the Dictates of right Reaſon ; in which Caſe there 
was no need of e Revelations. And he ſhews 
how this does not at all derogate from the Dig- 
nity and Authority of the Holy Scripturec. 

Wu N Dr. Stearn chiefly recommended the 
Sentiments of the Stoicks, Mr. Dodwell ſhews, 
that by Stoicks, we are not to underſtand theſe 
as a def, much leſs as a Sect in the Chriſtian 
Church, nor the ancient Stoicks, but the later, 
ſuch as Seneca, Epictetus, and Antoninus: And 
that the Chriſtian Church never condemned theſe; 
nay, we muſt ſuppoſe its Approbation of their 
Doctrines, if we conſider the Reaſon of the 
Things by them aſſerted, the Hiſtory and Cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe Times, and the plain Teſti- 
monies of ſome of the Fathers. Such as that of 
S. Juſtin Martyr, Pantenus, Clemens Alexandri- 
aus, Origen, and Tertullian. And much more, 
if they thought (as 'tis probably they did) that 
the Hoick and Academick Philoſophy was the 
ſame, and approved this latter, eſpecially the 
en, And ſhewed, that Plato and Pythagoras 
SS borrowed 
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,orrowed their Philoſophy from the Jet. When 
it may be objected, that the Fathers condemned 
ſeveral Things in the Stoicks; 'tis poſſible they 
might miſtake them, or miſrepreſent them : Theſe 
were not the latter Stoicks abovemention'd, who 
were far from being guilty of the Crimes object- 
ed againſt the Stoicks, ſuch as denying of a Pro- 
vidence, maintaining a Fatality of Events, doubt- 
ing of the Soul's Immortality, and a future State, 
tho' this is not-to be wonder'd at, when they 
wanted Divine Revelation. He ſhews, that the 
Stoicks had the greateſt Regard to Reaſon and its 
Dictates, and that they chiefly employed them 
ſelves in inſtructing others how they might lead 
vertuous Lives; that People generally entertained 
theſe Thoughts of them, and hence they were 
more regarded among Chriſtians. How this Phi- 
lſophy was taught in the famous School of Alex- 
andria, where Philo the Few, and among the 
Chriſtians, Pant nus, Clement and Origen, were 
favourable to it: Beſides, by others in Phenicia, 
Babylon, and other Places in the Eaſt. 15 
AFTERWARDS he apologizes for the Seve- 
ity of ſome of his Tutor's Maxims, and then de- 
ſcends to conſider what he means by Obſtinatione, 
dix. Firmneſs, not ſinking under Adverſities. 
And that which the Greeks expreſs by dædbeija, 
caters, dvauaprysia, Then vindicates this from 
the Charge of Novatianiſm and Pelagianiſm ; 
where he ſhews himſelf excellently skilled in 
underſtanding thoſe Hereſies: He ſhews, that that 
of the Novatians conſiſted in obtruding their pri- 
date Opinion of Repentance, tho not in a fun- 
damental Point, upon others; and how us + 
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the Opinion of Novatian himſelf was from that 
of his Followers; as that of Pelagius was tiis 
_ denying the Neceſſity of Grace, or Divine Aſſi- 
ſtance; and how little the Doctrine of the Stoicks 
favoured cither of theſe. In which, as he ſhews 
himſelf exceedingly well verſed both in the Wri. 
tings of the Fathers who oppoſed thoſe Hereſies, 
and the Writings of Heathens who delivered the 
Opinions of the Stoicks, ſo he diſcovers-great 
Acuteneſs, and Depth of Judgment, in his com- 
paring the Erroys of thoſe Hereticks with the Do- 
ctrine of thoſe Philoſophers, and in paſſing Sen- 
tence accordingly, in his Vindication of the 
Stoicks, but eſpecially of his Tutor, from the 
Charge of favouring or countenancing thoſe He- 
reticks. 

SoME Readers may tax me for entertaining 
them ſo long with the Contents of theſe Prolego- 
mena: But when this was the firſt Thing that 
Mr. Dodwell publiſhed, and this diſcovers fo 
great a Genius, and ſo large a Proficiency in thoſe 
early Years; how he had not only-read much, 
but digeſted what he had read ; and by his ripe 
Judgment in his yer youthful Days had render'd 
it uſeful to himſelf and others, more ' candid 
Readers will be leſs ſevere in their cenſuring 
me for being tedious ; eſpecially when this Book, 
being publiſhed in Ireland, is in the Hands ot 
few learned Perſons of this Kingdom, 
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His Two Letters of Advice, and 
his Preface to the Introdu- 
(Hon to a Devout Life. 


well publiſhed, were his Two Letters 
of Advice ; tae firſt, for the Suſception 
of Holy Orders, the ſecond, for Studies 
Theological. One of theſe was for the 
ſake of a Son of Biſhop Leſley, a Brother to the 
Reverend Mr. Charles Leſley, to whom the World 
is ſo much obliged for his uſeful Labours, eſpe- 
cially thoſe againſt the eaters, Deiſts, Papiſts, 
and Socinians, and other Enemies of our Church's. 
and Kingdom's Peace; one for whom Mr. Dod- 
well ever expreſs'd a great Eſteem. . In theſe Let- 
ters the Reader may diſcern his ſingular Piety, 
while he diſcourſes of the Ends of the Miniſte- 
rial Function; his ſerious deep Thoughts of the 
Momentouſneſs of this Sacred Office; and his 
great Learning, when he gives Directions for Theo- 
logical Studies, and the Authors he adviſes young 
Divines to read. He ſhews what Obligations 
they that intend to take Holy Orders have, ſe- 
tiouſly to conſider the Weight of this Office; to 
have pure Deſigns and truly pious Ends in under- 
king it; vis. the Sag of Gop, and the Salva- 
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tion of Souls ; to be prepared to perform the moſt 
Self-denying Duties, and chearfully to ſuffer the 
5 Troubles that may befall them in the faith. 
ul Diſcharge of their Duty, and not be diſcou- 
raged from the Difficulties they muſt expect to 
meet with. Alſo to conſider, whether they have 
Abilities to fit them for this weighty Employment, 
Here he ſhews, what Learning is requitite to this 
End; viz. that of the Holy Scriptures chiefly, as 
alſo that of the Fathers of the Three firſt Centu- 
ries, who beſt underſtood the Docfrines of the 
Apoſtles conveyed by unanimous Tradition from 
them; eſpecially, when they find thoſe firſt Ages 
exemplifying Chriſtianity in their Holy Lives, 
and in their Readinefs to ſuffer Fortures and 
Death for CHRIS T's ſake. Then he mentions 
other Learning, which diſtin Communions at 
this time make requiſite to be known, in order 
to the eſtabliſhing of their Flock in the true 
Communion :- And alſo Caſuiſtical Divinity. He 
after ſhews the Neceſſity of Prudence, Courage, 
of a ſeet, and winning, and of an Exempla- 
1757 Converſation in Gob's Miniſters; and allo: 
firm Reſolution to perſiſt in the Diſcharge of their 
Duty. Then concludes the Firſt Letter, with 
Directions in managing the Cure of Souls, with 
trreſpect to particular Perſons. To this he ſub- 
joined a Catalogue of the Works of the Fat hen 
of the Three firſt Centuries, and tells which-was 

the beſt Edition of them. ; 

TE Second Letter was written to one who 
deſired his Directions in the Study of Scholaſtic 
Divinity. Here he diſcourſes of the Principl 
thereof, which are the Revelations that Gon mw 
ö A made 
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made of his Will to us, which are by the Light 
of Reaſon, and by Supernatural Diſcoveries ; (to 
both which, the Light of the Rational Faculty is 
preſuppoſed:) And then ſhews how to reaſon 
from them, and to deduce Inferences in par- 
ticular Caſes and Controverſies, for which he 
gives ſome Ruler. He ſhews the Uſe of the Light 
Jof Nature, or Reaſon, and of Humane Teſtimo- 
niet in the Theological Controverſies; but with- 
all, that the Ultimate Determination of them muſt 
be ferch'd from the Holy Scriptures. Here he 
gives Rules for the underſtanding of the Holy 
Scripture, and of what Uſe Philological Learn- 
ing is to that End ; eſpecially, the Knowledge of 
the Languages wherein they were written, and 
their Idioms ; of the Cuſtoms of the Phenicians, 
Egyptiant, &c. that bordered bn the Jetot, which 
ate alluded to; alſo the Reaſonings of the Hea- 
then Philoſophers, (as in his Prolegomena to his 


ic WI 7 utor's Book ; ) the Ways of unriddling the 1y- 
„ lia Senſe of the Heathen Philoſophers, and of 
hat Uſe the Knowledge of their Onirocriticks, 


Hieroglyphicks, and the ancient Magick, is; and 
l 


ir chat of the Heathen Oracles, towards the explain= 
th ing of the Holy Prophets. After, he ſhews what 
ich Boot are ſerviceable in that part of Divinity, 
b- Which is purely Rational; where he recommends 


he Chriſtian Apologiſts, gives a Catalogue of their 
Writings, and dire&ts a Method in the reading 
of them; (1). 1285 | 9 i 
(l) In his Prefate to thoſe Letters, he mentions one fandamen- 
DefeR in School- Divinity, whith he had omitted, viz. © That 
the greateſt and moſt Sacred AAyſteries of the Trinity and In- 
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TRA Diſcourſe that is ſubjoined to theſe TW 


* : doune 
Letters, in the Second Edition of them, concern. NRrerc 
ing Janc honiat hon 's Phentcian Hiſtory, was writ- Wozin 


ten ſome time afterwards, and ſo will be con- 


b 
fidered hereafter. en D) 


1 neithe 
TE Preface to Mr. Dodwell's firſt Letter of = 
Advice occaſioned Mr. Baxter's writing to him, Wh; no 
and the Letters that then paſſed betwixt them, Whors a 
which were not publiſhed till Mr. Baxter had re- Not ca 
flected on Mr. Dodwell's Book of Schiſm, and laid Wh Sec: 
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heavy Charges againſt him; which will be con- 
fidered afterwards, _ «947 aria 

IN the Year 1673, there was publiſhed 2 
Dublin, a Book at firſt written by De Sales, en- 
tituled, An Introduction to a Devout Life, con- 
taining eſpecially, a 23 Method for Spiritud 
Cloſes-Emerciſer, and Remedies againſt the Difhcul- 
ties ordinarily occurring in the Conduct of a Pim 
Life. To this Book Mr. Dodewell prefix d a Pre. 
face, without ſetting his Name to it. Herein he 
ſhews, how ſecure it is, in Practical Affairs, to 
give Rules calculated from the moſt minute Con- 
ideration of Circumſiances, and particular Expe- 
rience ; the great Advantage of mental Pray 
and Meditation; and the inuring ourfelyes to 
ſuch Exerciſes, as may promote the Belief and 
Affections of Religion: And then ſhews, how 
uſeful that Book is to theſe. Ends. How theſe 
Exerciſes are reconciled with, and improved by, 
the daily reading the Holy Scriptures ; and pto- 
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© carnation, are explained by the Schoolmen as to their Theo 
1 Gen Conſequences, from the Principles of the Peripaai 

* Philoſophy, as borrowed by them = the modern Tr 
© {lations and Commentaries of Arabiant. 
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pounds fome Things to aſſiſt us in our Spiritual 
cerciſes, He anſwers ſome Objefions made 
zcainſt the Book ; the Chief is, that it was writ- 


en by a Papiſt ; which Objection he ſhews, is 
neither Pious nor Politick : And that recom- 
mending what is Praiſe-worthy among Papiſts, 
no countenancing of Popery, that is, their Er- 
rors and Corruptions. He ſhews, the Book was 
not calculated for Monafteries, but for Perſons of 
a Secular Life. He anſwers Exceptions againſt 
he Book, from the Ages wp of the Phraſe, and 
he plain Similitudes and the Stories uſed in it. 
and then ſhews what Alterations he had made in 
jr, in order to fit it for the Uſe of Prote- 
ſtants; (n). In the whole, he manifeſts himſelf 
o be a truly ſerious, charitable Chriſtian, by re- 
ommending a 'Treatiſe that had a Tendency to 
promote true Piety in the World; And to be a 
ſudicious Perſon, by his altering and modelling 
It to that End; end ſo, as not to give any Ok- 
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(7) And how deſirable a Thing it ts, that all Co 
ould be exiled from Books of Devotion, | 
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CAP. VII. 


His coming for England, and 
Acquaintance, &C. 


A the Year 1674, Mr. Dodwell came 
85 l "© for England, and choſe London for 
B Bw his Habitation, as being a Place where 
ERASE was Varicty of Learned Perſons, and 
which afforded Opportunity of meeting witl 
Books both of Ancient and Modern Authors. He 
had not been long there, before he was taken no- 
tice of, and his Acquaintance deſired by Learned 
Men, eſpecially the great Divines of that City; 
ſome of whom were afterwards advanced to the 
higheſt Dignities in our Church. He had come 
over into England ſome Years before, but his 
Continuance here then was but for a little time. 
He then chiefly reſided at Oxford, where he be- 
came acquainted with that Excellent Perſon 
Dr. Hickes, one juſtly valued for his ſingular Ac- 
compliſhments and great Performances. He was 
of Learned Men the firſt of his Acquaintance in 
this Nation, and for whom he always retained 
an Honour. As far other Learned Perſons thut 
he converſed with in London, it would be too 
tedious a Task to take Notice of them, any o- 
therways than as they come to be W by 
2 | FW as 
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their engaging him to write on ſeveral Subjects, 

or the · like Occaſions. — | 
ABovrT the Year 1675, Dr. William Lloyd, 
ſince Biſhop of S. Aſaph, and now of Worceſter, 
hearing that Mr. Dodwell was writing on a Sub- 
jet on which he was employing his own Thoughts, 
(that which Mr. Dodwell entities, Conſiderations of 
preſent Concernment) deſired, and acquired an 
Acquaintance with him. From which time, a 
articular Friendſhip was cultivated ; and this on 
Mr. Dodwell's part (notwithſtanding their diffe- 
rent Sentiments afterwards) continued ſo entire, 
that when-ever in his Diſcourſe he had occaſion 
to mention that Right Reverend Perſon, he uſual- 
ly expreſſed himſelf thus, My Friend the Biſhop 
of Worceſter. He has told me how he accompa- 
nied him to Salisbury, when he kept his Reſidence 
there, and with him read and collated MSS. in 
the Library there; one of which that Learned 
Prelate mentions in his judicious Diſcourſe of the 
Antiquities of the Church of Scotland : How after 
that Learned Perſon was preferred to the See of 
5. Aſaph, he was for a conſiderable time with 
him there, and accompanied him in his Viſita- 
tions; as alſo in his Diſputations at Oſweſtry and 
Wrexham with Diſſenters, which were under- 
taken in order to reclaim them, or at leaſt to pre- 
vent the ſpreading of their Schiſm. But that hap» 
pened (as a Reverend Perſon acquaints me) about 
the Year 1680. Beſides, before that time Mr. 
Dodwell attended him into Holland, when he was 
preferred to be Chaplain to the Princeſs of 
Orange. Here, for want of the Sight of ſome 
Papers of Mr. Dedewell's that are millaid, and of 
N „ other 
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other Information which I hoped for, I am un- 
acquainted with the Reaſons that chiefly induced 
Mr. Dodell to go into that Country, and with 
any Obſervations he there made; and am unable 
to tell my Reader, whether he then became ac- 
quainted with Grævius, and other Learned Per- 
ſons of that Country, with whom he afterwards 
maintained a very friendly Correſpondence and 
Intercourſe by Letters; and other things of this 

Nature, which might have been acceptable. 
Anno Domini 1675, Mr. Dodwell, on occaſion 
of the 3 Letters, and the Iriſh Remon- 
ſtrance, wrote ſome Conſiderations of preſent Con- 
cernment, wherein he ſhews how far the Roma- 
niſts may be truſted by Princes of another Perſua- 
fron. In which, he ſhews the greater Danger the 
King of England is in from the Romaniſts, than 
the King of France is from the Hildebrandine 
Principles, conſidering on what Titles the Pope 
pretends to England Shews how unſecure Prin- 
ces are from the Principles of the Court of Rome, 
and of others of the Roman Communion ; par- 
ticularly, from that of the Canoniſation and In- 
vocation of Becket, as a Martyr : Where he gives 
a Narrative of the Proceedings betwixt Henry II. 
and Becket ; and ſhews, that the things Becket 
claimed were originally the Rights of Secular 
Princes, and as to what he claimed as the Rights 
of the Pope, as appealing ultimately to him, that 
the Claim he made was not legal; that he refu- 
ſed to have his Cauſe decided by the Laws of 
his own Country; rejected the fupreme Magi- 
ſtrate s Authority in defiance of the Laws; and 
was led to all this by Principles injurious to Prin- 
| CES, 
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ces. He ſhews the Danger that Princes are in 
from the Romaniſis, from the Decrees of thoſe 
Councils for depoſing Heretical Princes, which they 
think themſelves obliged to believe; as thoſe of 
the Third Lateran Council under Alexander III. 
and of the Fourth Lateran Council under 
Innocent III. (Where he proves the 70 Capitula 
of that Council to be genuine; and that, accord- 
ing to the Principles of their Church, the Roma- 
niſts muſt look on thoſe Decrees to be obligato- 
ry.) Of the Council of Lyons under Innocent IV. 
and that of Conſtance, Seſſ. xvii. and its confirm 
ing the Decrees of the Lateran Council, and pa- 
tronizing the Doctrine of breaking Faith with 
Hereticks : Of that of Trent, Seſſ. xxv. c. 19. Be- 
ſides the Decrees of ſome Provincial Councils: 
And that the generality of the Romiſh Clergy have 
favoured Papal Uſurpations over Kings, in Eng- 
land, Germany, and even France itſelt, notwith- 
ſtanding what they have ſaid for their Gallican 
Liberties. That the Diſtinction betwixt the 
Church and Court of Rome is of no Service in this 
Diſpute, and is thewn to have no Foundation. 
He afterwards ſhews, that the Perſonal Piety and 
Conſcientiouſneſs of them, who own the wicked 
Principles taught in the Roman Communion, are 
not ſufficient to aſſure Princes of their actual Loy- 
alty, but render them the more ſuſpicious of the 
contrary, On the other ſide, That a bare Renoun- 
cing of ſuch Principles is not ſufficient to ſecure 
Princes of their Sincerity in diſowning them; 
both of thoſe who are more firmly perſuaded of 
the Truth of their Fudge of Controverſies than of 
the Doctrines of Loyalty, of which ſort are the 
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Iriſh Anti-remonſtrants ; and alſo of ſuch who are 
more convinced of the Truth of theſe Doctrines, 
than of their Judge of Controverſies, . or any Hy. 
mane Authority. How the Iriſh Remonſtrant: 
may approve their Sincerity in this; whether 
they'll act as the Venetians, in deſpiſing the Cen. 
ſures of the Pope, not only as unreaſonable, but 
alſo as illegal and invalid ; or be determined by 
a truly General Council, the Qualifications of which 
are here laid down: How they'll ſecure Princes 
of, the Sincerity of their Profeſſions, conſidering 
the Methods of their Prevarications, (which he 
articularizes: ) How cautious our Governor 
ould be in wording the Profeſſions they impoſe 
on ſuch, to ſatisfy themſelves of their Integrity; 
eſpecially what they impoſe on the Laity, who 
are not to judge for themſelves in Matters of Re- 
ligion. The Clergy are to be truſted chiefly, as 
alfembled in a National Council. If theſe could 
with Security be protected, 7: c. exempted from 
the Rigour of our Laws, it might be of Advan- 
tage to our Communion, The [riſþ Remonſtramt. 
probably act ſincerely. 
Fur chief Adverſary that Mr. Dodemell had re. 
ſpect to in that Tract, was Father P. Walſh ; and 
he wrote with all Candour againſt him, in hopes, 
that as he was caſt. out of Communion with the 
Church of Rome, he might be induced to em- 
brace that of the Church of England. Mr. Dod- 
well has told me, (from the Conferenee he had 
with him) that all the Reaſon he gave why he 
would not embrace our Communion, but choſe 
to be reconciled to the Church of Rome, was, 
becauſe of its putting up Prayers for the Do 
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Theſe (ſaid he) can do me nd Harm, and they 
may do me Good. 

Mr. Dodwell, in the Year 1675, publiſhed 
Two Diſcourſes againſt the Papiſts, tho' reprinted 
A. D. 1688, with a Preface relating to the Biſhop 
of Meaux's Book : Of which afterwards. | 

Tre firſt Diſcourſe is to prove the Engliſh Pa- 
piſts to be Schiſmaticks, by leaving the Commu- 
nion of the Church of England, which for ſome 
Years they joined with; in that this Church im- 
poſed no ſinful Conditions of Communion on 
them. On the other fide, that the Church of 
Rome is ſchiſmatical, as it impoſes the Belief of 
certain Doctrines which they cannot ſhew oughr 
to be believed. All they reſolve this unto, is 
the Authority of their Church, and the making ir 
infallible. This Plea they make from the Pro- 
miſes made to the Catholick Church. If this is 
granted, they cannot pretend to be the Catholick 
Church diffuſrve, and hence only pretend to be 
the Catholick Church virtual. This implies a 

Principle of Unity, to which all the Catholick 
Church diffuſive is obliged ro adhere, which is 
that of the Papacy ; and this not only as a Prin- 
ciple of Order, but alſo of Influence, and that in- 
dependently on the N of the Church dif- 
ſuſive. So that if this influential independent 
Power of the "Py cannot be proved, their Au- 
thoriry for deciding Controverſies muſt fall to 
the Ground, and all their particular Deciſions will 
be neither valid in Law, nor in Conſcience, and 
will leave their Separation and Impoſitions deſti- 
tute of any Pretence that can excuſe them from 
being fehiſmaticgl. This, Mr. Dodepell, thews they 
| | cannot 
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cannot prove by Tradition, which is contrary to 
it, nor from the Scripture. And then ſhews the 
Uſefulneſs of this Way of managing this Contro- 
verſy, by reducing it to this Iſſue, viz. the put. 
ting the Romaniſts on the Proof of the Pope's In- 
fallibility and — (r.) To the Laity that 
want Time and Abilities to enquire into particu- 
lar Controverſies. (2) The Neceſſity of this in 
dealing with our Adverſaries. (3. 
Means to retain Perſons in our Communion, and 
reduce others. (4.) To dire& Peace-Makers , 
by ſhewing what makes Reconciliation impoſſi- 
ble. (5.) It affords a Scheme of Principles to 
juſtify our Reformation. (6.) This Hypotheſis is 
capable of a more eaſy Proof, and a Proof more 
likely to prevail ad Homines; many of that 
Church defending the Supremacy of general 
Councils, and of the Catholick Church diffuſtve. 
THe ſecond Diſcourſe was occaſioned by- a 
Romaniſt's tendering to a Gentlewoman of the 
Church of England ſome Ouzries in order to ſe- 
duce her: Which Mr. Doawell was deſired to an- 
ſwer, (in that what was done by another gave 


her no Satisfaction) which he endeavour'd to do, 


ſo as to ſuit her Capacity. The Six Oueries are 
theſe : 2 1. Whether any one going from the 
Church of England, and dying a Roman Catholick, 
can be ſaved ? 2, Whether they be Idolaters 


or not? O, 3. Where was the Church of England 
before Luther's Time? O, 4. Why all the Re- 
formed Churches are not united in one? ©. 5. 
Why the Church of England doth not hold up to 
Confeſſion Faſiing Days, Holy Oil, which * goo: 

— _ 
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ſelves kommend? O; 6. Why was the Reforma- 
tion done by Act of Parliament? 

| Mr.Dodwell's Anſwers to theſe are deliver d with 
great Clearneſs and Solidity ; yer withall, with 
that Conciſeneſs, that tis not eaſy to abridge em, 
without tranſcribing the greateſt Part of em. 1 
find, in a Letter of the Reverend Dr. T. Pierce to 
Mr. Dodwwell, that the Biſhop of London was for- 
ced to withdraw his Licence to ſome of theſe 
Tracts: That tho' he might have defended his 
Licence, and that a Book from ſuch an Author 
adorn'd his Licence, yet he thought it a Piece of 
Prudence, in that JunRure, not to combat with 


the Bigottry of ſome great Perſons. 


A L1TTLE before Mr. Dodwell publiſhed his 


Book next to be confider'd, viz. Separation o 


Churches from Epiſcopal Communion ſchiſmatical, 


be foreſaw that the omaniſts might make an ill 


Uſe of ſome Things there laid down; and there- 
fore, in his Preface, ſhews, how far it is from 
following, that if the Nonconformiſts be Schiſma- 
ticks for ſeparating from the Church of England, 
therefore the Church of England muſt be 
ſchiſmatical, for refuſing Communion with the 
Church of Rome; in that all Churches are ori- 
ginally equal; and that particular Churches, tho 
they ſubmit to prudential Compacts, yet when the 
Reaſon of theſe fail, may reſume their ancient 
Rights. Withall, to let our Romiſh Adverſa- 
* ries know, that he had foreſeen the Uſe they 
* would be likely to make of a Diſcourſe of this 
* Nature, and how weary he had been of uſing 
< any Reaſons that might prove more than he 

| * in- 
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c intended, or might hinder us from Principles 


c ſufficient for our own Defence againſt them. E 

Mr. Dodwell tells us, That he publiſhed thoſe 3 

| « To ſhort Diſcourſes, with a Deſign to prepare Ml © 
0 * the Way to that Work concerning Schiſm.” B 
; *Tis probable that he had written thoſe two (C 
Diſcourſes ſome Time before, tho' this occaſton. (( 
; ed their Publication. | V 
| 45 ; a1 
COHORT OCR HIDING : 
| ner XL 6 
k ; 0 
N 1 Book of Schiſm. f 
| ERIN * 
| IHE Occaſion of his writing that U 
p Book of Scbiſin, was his being en- | 
| Al gaged in Defence of an excellent t 
| Sermon on Rom. xiv. 19. preach d 5 
before the Lord Mayor, by the Re- ( 
; NY verend Mr. John Sharpe, who was | 
afterwards (in the Judgment of all impartial c 
Perſons, deſervedly) placed in one of the higheſt ] 
Dignities of our Church, the Metropolitan See of ( 

York ; whole great Merits are too well known to \ 

the World to ſtand in need of my Encomium, r 

and whoſe Death is with great Reaſon much la- \ 
mented. When Mr. Dodell had made ſome t 
Entrance on this Defence, © he did not (as he b 

s tells us in his Preface, Sz, 18.) think it fo 8 

k * convenient to be confined to another's Me- ˖ 
| *© thod (that of the Anſwerer of that Sermon) 
LEin delivering his own Sentiments, nor d wn © 

| — sern 
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*-cern any particular Author in that Controver- 
« {y, but rather to undertake the whole Subject 
© jn a Method moſt natural to his own Conce- 
« ptions of it,” This produced that elaborate 
Book, entituled, Separation of Churches from Epiſ- 
copal Government, as practiſed by the preſent Non- 
conformiſts, proved. ſchiſmatical. In which, ha- 
ving ſhewn the Neceſſity of Peace in the Church, 
and the Miſchief of Diviſions ; the Reaſonableneſs 
of yielding to the Judgment of Superiors, and 
that this is more to be regarded than the Scruples 
of each Diſſenter; how requilite it is to ſtate the 
Notion of Schiſm, which has been fo much mi- 
ſtaken ; and other the like previous Things: He 
ſhews, that Separation from Epiſcopal Communion, 
renders. Perſons unſecure of their eternal Salva- 
tin; that Salvation is ordinarily to be expected 
from the Participation of the Sacraments, of Bap- 
tiſin and the Lord's Supper, which Go p has ap- 
pointed as the ordinary Means of obtaining the 
Coſpel-Benefits; not to be obtained meerly by 
Hearing the Mord, and Prayer: That: the Validity 
of the Sacraments depends on the Authority of the 
Perſons adminiſtring them, there being ſuch whom 
Gop has commiſſion'd, to act as His Miniſters, 
whoſe Acts He'll ratify in Heaven: That God is 
not obliged to beſtow ſpiritual Benefits on any, 
who receive the Sacraments from Perſons not 
thus authorized, (beſides their adminiſtring them 
being an Uſurpation on Go D's Authority): That 
tis Authority muſt be derived from Go p, and 
this ordinarily by the Mediation of thoſe Men to 
whom it was at fiſt committed, wiz. the Apoſtles : 
That this cannot be derived without a 8 
2 22 
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Succeſſion of Perſons orderly receiving Authority 
from thoſe who had Authority to give it them, 
from thoſe firſt Times of the Apoſtles: And that 
( fince Biſhops ' were the Perſons to whom the 
Apoſtles committed this Authority, and by a Suc- 
ceſſion of whom in the Church this Authority has 
all along been derived) this Authority is not any 
where to be expected, but in the Epiſcopal Com- 
munion: That, ſeeing it is acknowledged by all, 
that at the Time of the Reformation, the Church 
was every Where governed by Biſhops, tis evi. 
dent, that theſe, when they ordaine Precbyters, 
tho' they conveyed to them the Power of admi- 
niſtring Sacraments, yet did not convey the Power 
of ordaining other Presbyters ; and conſequently, 
that Presbyters only ordained by other Presby- 
ters, could not thereby receive the Power of ad- 
miniſtring Sacraments. He ſhews the uncomfor- 
table Condition of them who are out of the viſible 
Communion of the Church, as they are expreſſy 
excluded from the Interceſſion of CHRIST, from 
John xvii. 9. And takes Notice of a Sin unto 
Death; for which S. John (1 John v. 16) allows 
none, or little Hopes, that Prayers for them would 


be accepted. Farther, that when we are told, 


9 


v. 12. that he who bath the Son, hath Life ; and 
that he who hath not the Son, hath not Life ; that 
Communion with the Son is neceſſary to the ob- 
taining eternal Life: That conſequently, what- 


ever Sin deprives us of this Communion with the 


Len, which was by Communion with His Church, 
muſt be the Sin unto Death, in the Apoſtle's Rea- 
ſoning. He withall ſhews the Danger of with- 


vi 


from Epiſcopal Communion. . 49 
vi. 1, 2, 3. which Place he largely explains (as 
he doth ſeveral other Texts of Holy Scripture) 
and makes Application to the Deſerters of the Ex- 
ternal Communion with Epiſcopal Churches, from 
this, that Gop had made xo Proviſion for the 
Reſtitution of ſuch who ſhould apoſtatize; which 
he ſuppoſes to be chiefly deſigned in the Reaſon- 
ing of the Apoſtle in that Place. 

Mr. Dodwell has therein likewiſe an elaborate 
Diſcourſe concerning the Sin againſt the Hoh 
(hoſt, cap. 14. He ſuppoſes that the Fewws 
© knew what this Sin was, when neither they 
nor the Diſciples put any Queſtions about it, &c. 
© that therefore CHRIS r {poke to them in a Lan- 
« guage they were well acquainted with from the 
* Old Teſtament ; from whence, eſpecially as tis 
cited and referred to in the New Tims, 
the Nature of this Sin is to be explained, from 
© 1 Cor. x, 9. where the Iſraelites are {aid to tempt 
* CxrisT in the Wilderneſs, compared with 
* P/al. xcv. He looks on this Sin to be the Oue- 
* ſtioning the Preſence and Providence of Gp, 
” notwithſtanding the Miracles He wrought to 
* convince them. Tempting Cxr1sT, muſt be 
meant there of His Divine Nature, frequently 
© called His Spirit; by which Eternal Spirit He 
offered Himſelf (in His humane Nature) a Sa- 
crifice to Go p, Heb. x. 14. Hence Moſes tells 
the Murmurers, (Numb. xvi. 7.) that their Mur- 
muring was not againſt him, but againſt Gop, 
© a Contempt of His Holy Spirit, by whom ſo 
many Miracles had been wrought among them, 
tho by Moſes's Hands, which was puniſhed by 
His excluding them from the Promiſed * 

e An- 
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* Anſwerable' to which, the Contempt offered 
© to Caurisr by the Jett, who had evidenced 
„His Miſhon by His Miracles, was not only an 
© Affront offer'd to the Son of Man, but allo to 
the Holy Ghoſt, by whoſe Power thoſe Mira. 
cles were wrought, which they blaſphemouſly 
_ © aſcribed to Belzebub. A Sin puniſhed in thi 
* World by the Deſtruction of ſo many Thou- 
* ſands of Jews, with their City and their Tem- 
ple, and the Exile of their whole Nation; 
* And (it the Puniſhment threaten'd is to be in- 
** terpreted as National) by the Loſs of their Spi- 
* ritual Privileges, which had reſpe& to another 
World. Mr. Dodwell makes this Sin againſt 
** the Holy Ghoſt to be, (1.) A Reſiſting of the 
** Goſpel Diſpenſation, for which the Hil G bos 
I fo eminently concerned Himſelf, by the anoint- 
ing of whom Cuxisr is ſaid to receive Power 
to heal thoſe that were oppreſſed with the Devil, 
Ace x. 38. and conſequently to work other 
* Miracles. The like wrought by the Apoſtles 
to confirm their Doctrine, 1s called the Demon- 
* ſtration of the Spirit. This plainly inferrs, 
* that whoever reſiſts the Goſpel, thus demonſira- 
* ted and teſtified, reflects on the Wiſdom and 
* Veracity of the 1 Himſelf. (2.) A Murder- 
© ing of the Prophets, and of Cuxisr. (3 ). The 
» Refiſting of the Influences of the Holy Spirit in 
us, who are the Temples of the Holy. Ghoſt; 
the preſumptuous Committing wilful Sin in 
-- His Preſence, and Diſpoſſeſſing the Spirit of 
His Intereſt in us; by caſting off our Baptiſmal 
Covenant, by which we are obliged to Sub- 
S jection to Gor the Father, Son, 2 
e Cbol. 
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“ Ghoſt. And, (4.) a Reſiſtance of Cuxisr the 
«© Governor of the Church, who governs by the 
« Holy Ghoſt, as the Shechinah of His T hrone of 
© Glory. This is done by Reſiſtance of Cxisr's 
« Officers, who were inveſted in their Office by 
* re Hoy Ghoſt, and by Him qualified for it, and 
« in the firſt Ages immediately appointed by ſenſi- 
ce ble e immediate Revelations, Oc. 
« as well as directed by Him in their Employ- 
© ments. When ſuch Officers are appointed by 
« the Law, tis preſumed to be the Act of the 
«© Supreme Governor, as if performed in His 0w7; 
« Perſon : Thence Subjects are obliged to Obe- 
c dience, and Reſiſtance of them is a Diſownin 
© the Supreme Authority: And tho! active Obe- 
© dience may in ſome Caſes be denied to them, 
« yet then to gather Parties againſt them, to 
© diſown Dependence on them, and to ſeparate 
from them, would be Rebellion againſt the Su- 
« preme Authority by whom they were ſubſtitu- 
© ted. Tis a Drſowning of Cuxisr's Royal Au- 
© thority, to rebell againſt Governors ſubordinate 
to Him, and delegated by Him, being Perſons 
© legally authorized by the Holy Ghoſt, according 
4 to Rules ſettled by Him for maintaining a Suc- 
« ceſſion. *Tis a Violation of that Unity of the 
Spirit, which is neceſſary for deriving the In- 
* fluences of the Spirit to particular Members of 
* that Society, of which they profeſſed them- 
© ſelves Members in their Faptiſm. Tho' this 
*© Chiefly reſpects 1 yet Mr. Dodwell in- 
* ferrs, that when Jeparating, and however Set- 
ting up ks (ew Societies againſt Curisr's Mi- 
-. niſters and Subſtitutes, ſo neatly reſembles whe 
| - E 2 I, Sin 
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Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, a Sin of ſo heinous 
a Nature, how much ſafer it is for Men to 
take care to avoid this Sin, than any other Sin 
they can ſuſpe&, by their continuing in the 
Canonical Communion. | 


En ir. 


Mr. Dodwell unjuſtly charged 
with Popery. 


, — 


es Book, which did fo nearly touch 
© T & the Separating Nonconformiſts, created 
are Mr. Dodwell many Adverſaries, but none 
PRE to this Day ever undertook to anfwer 
the Book, or any of the main Propoſitions laid 
down therein; but inſtead thereof, made ſome 
invidious Infcrences, chiefly ſuch as would affect 
ſome of our foreign Proteſtant Churches. But 
this was not all. They charge him with being a 
Papiſt, or at leaſt inſinuate, that he was one; 
neither could thoſe two excellent Diſcourſes, 
which he had a little before this publiſh'd, where- 
in he had undermined the main Foundation of 
Popery, free him from this unjuſt Imputation. 
This being an uſual, tho' an unchriſtian, Artifice 
in ſome Men, to reproach an Adverſary, when 
they are unable to anſwer him; and to affix the 
Name of Papiſt on ſuch as have oppoſed their 
dividing Practices, tho' they have moſt ſtrenu- 
ouſly defended our Reformation from Popiſb Er- 
4 N 8 88 rors 
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rors and Corruptions. What Mr. Dodtell has 
ſaid, in Anſwer to Mr. Baxter, in his Preface to 
the Diſcourſe concerning One Altar, and One 
Priefthood, Se. 5. to Set. 13. And eſpecially in 
his Reply to Mr. Baxter, in his Deſence of his 
Book of 15 Sect. 1, 2. is ſufficient to clear 
him from this Charge: Of which more after- 
wards. 

Tris Reply Mr. Dodepell publiſhed A. D. 168 1. 
wherein he ſliews, how little that Chapter of 
Mr. Baxter's, in his True aud only Way of Con- 
cord, deſerves to be called a Coufutation of his 
Book of Schiſm, in that he has never anſwered 
the Proofs of . one ſingle Propoſition of his Book, 
much leſs of his whole Work; nay, not of one 


ſingle Argument in it: That all he does, is to 
| make his Doctrine popularly odious, by deducing 
: odious Conſequences from it, as the Unchurching 
r and Unchriſtening ſuch Multitudes of Chriſtians 
d and Churches. Mr. Dodwell replies,“ That theſe 
e * Conſequences are of his own making ; that he'll 
: © not undertake to judge, where he's not tho- 
] 


* rowly informed in Matter of Fact: That it 
* will not follow, that his Reaſonings are falſe, 
3 * becauſe Multitudes are concerned.” How the 
1 like Arguing was uſed by Heathens againſt Chri- 
e ſtiant, and by the Romaniſts againſt Proteſtants ; 


2 


of from which none will conclude, that Chriſtianity 
n. or Proteſtancy were not the only ordinary true 
ce Means of Salvation, becauſe the far greater Num- 
en 


ber of Mankind, or of Chriſtians, muſt then be 

he out of the true Way of Salvation. Beſides other 

Things, which he could retort on Mr. Baxter. 

of | e e That 
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54 Reply to Mr. Baxter. 
That he ought firſt to anſwer the Principles, and 
ſhew they were not true. . x 

TAE only Things he thinks deſerve Conſi- 
deration in Mr, Baxter's Attempt, are, (1.) His 
making Aidan and Finau, Prerbytert, from whom 
our Saxon Biſhops derive their Succeſſion; and 
that hence the Succeſſion of our Epiſcopal Church 
is ſhaken. Suppoſe this Matter of Fact true, it 
would only prove vs faulty, but not acquit them. 
But he plainly ſhews the Falſneſs of this Sugge- 
ſtion, by proving, that Aidan and Finan were 
Biſhops, and this from Bede, whoſe Authority 
Mr. Baxter pretends to the contrary, as well as 
from other Hiſtorians. And, (2.) What Mr. Bax- 
ter ſays concerning Go vp's giving Eccleſiaſtical 
Power immediately; that when Gop gives ſuch 
Qualifications of Miniſters, as are mentioned in 
Scripture, to Men; he thereby conveys Aut horit) 
to them to become His Miniſtert. Which Hypo- 
tbeſit Mr. Dodell draws out into ſeveral Propo- 
ſitions, and largely anſwers, by conſidering it 
as favourable to Enthufiaſts ; repreſents the ill 
_ Conſequences of it, as undermining all Govern- 
ment, &c. And withall, ſhews how, (1.) "Tis 
diſagrecable to the Sentiments of all Mankind, 
who ſuppoſe Qualifications in the Perſons they 
elect to an Office, and on account of thoſe Qua- 
liftcations convey the Power on them, Their in- 
veſting them with Authority, ſuppoſes that they 
had it not before that Inveſtiture, tho they had 


- 


the „ e Which he ſhews to be ob- 
ſerved in Civil Officers, and holds much more in 
Spiritual, in ſealing Covenant in Gop's Name, 
and in the Grants of Pardon in a ſpecial 

ö ä . Manner, 
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Manner. In which Caſes there is need of Gov's 
actual Conveyance of this Power, that when He 
does it not immediately, it muſt be done by Me- 
diation of ſuch whom Go p.has entruſted with the 
conferring this Power. And, (2.) That 'tis dif- 
agrecable to Authority ferch'd from the Holy Kri- 
ptures ; extraordinary Gifts being frequently be- 
ſtow'd by the Impoſition of the Hands of Gover- 
nors in the Church; and the Exerciſe of thoſe 
managed and reſtrained by the Direction of ſuch 
Governots ; and conſequently theſe Gifts did not 
inveſt them, who had them, with Authority to 
govern. Thoſe Officers to whom Succeſſion is 
pretended; were always made by the Interven» 
tion of Men. | | ab 
To this Reply Mr. Dowell ſubjoined Three 
Letters which he had formerly written to Mr. Bax- 
ter, in the Year 1673. In thefirſt of which, he, 
in a friendly Style, anſwers a Letter of Mr. Bax- 
ter s, wherein he had objected ſome Things writ-. 
ten in his Preface to his Two Letters of Ad- 
vice, The main Controverſy is concerning 
Dioceſan Epiſcopacy; wherein Mr. Dodwelt 
news the Poſſibility of Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline 
in ſuch a Government, as of Civil Diſcipline 
in a Secular Monarchy: That this was the 
Government in the Primitive Church; and that 
the Greatneſs of 4 City was never thought ſuf. 
ficient to ultiphj Biſhops, tho" it was to increafe 
the Number of the Inferior Clergy: That whole 
Nations were governed by one Biſhop, yet Diſci- 
line maintained in theſe Caſes. Theſe Things 
more particularly handles in his ſecond Let- 
ter, in Anſwer to what Mr. Baxter had objected 


e againſt 
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againſt the former: And among other Things 
Mewes the Miſchief of thoſe Dofrines which 40 
parage the Power of the Church, as they lay 2 
Foundation for endleſs Schiſms ; ſuch as making 
that Power to be only perſuafive and declarative: 
That Care ſhould be taken to preſerve the Pre. 
rogative of Governors, as well as Chriſtian Li. 
berty of Subjefts, in order to the Securing of Uni. 
ty. Here he ſhews the Thoughts of our f 
Reformers concerning Diſcipline, and of its Ne. 
Ceſſity: "That Coercion makes not Men Diſſem- 
blers., And ſuppoſing this, yet there may be 
Reaſon for the Uſe of Exteriour Coercion, if of 
Advantage to the Publick. He ſhews how the 
Liberty deſired by Mr. Baxter, is inconſiſtent with 
the Principles of Ignatiut, and the Diſcipline of 
the Church in the Times of Tertullian, Firmilian, 
and S. Cyprian. Afterwards ſhews, that the No- 
tion of a Church, for no more than ſo many as 
are capable of the Perſonal Inſpection of one ſin- 
gle Perſon, is not proved to be of Divine In- 

itution, from Acts xiv. 23. Then handles the 
Diſtribution of Cures to particular Presbyters 
under one Biſhop :* How ancient this was in the 
Churches of Rome and Alexandria: Shews that 
the ancient Cities in the Roman Empire, that had 
ſingle Biſhops, were generally as large and po 
pulous, as Cities are now: And withall, chat 
they had great Numbers of Chriſtians ; That 
thoſe Churches of Feruſalem; Antioch, &c. men- 
tioned in Scripture, which probably were de- 
ſigned by the Apoſtles as Precedents for others, 
were vaſtly numerous: Such alſo was Carthage. 
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How greater Numbers might communicate from 
the ſame Altar, than could ordinarily meet in 
the ſame Aſſembly: The Church of Rome evin- 
ced to be numerous in the Time of Cornelius, 
from the Numerouſneſs of the Clergy. The 
Nation of the Goths, converted in Conſtantine's 
Time, before the Time of - Ulphilas, (where of 
his being an Arian) were all under one Biſhop : 
As were the Indians under Frumentius, and the 
Arabians under Moſes. He concludes with a 
Perſuaſive to Mr. Baxter, to endeavour the pro- 
moting of Peace and Unity. A pathetical Exhor- 
tation to the ſame, (after Mr. Dodwell had ſhewn 
how Perſons may be guilty of Schiſm) is the 
chief Thing in the Third Letter. In which the 
Reader may obſerve, how Mr. Dodwell, whilſt 
he expreſſes an ardent Zeal for Truth, and the 
Peace of the Church, at the ſame Time manages 
it with ſingular Humility, Condeſcenſion, Meek- 
neſs, and Candor, towards his Adverſaries ; eſpe- 
cially ſuch whom he thought out of Conſcience 
diſſented from him, for whoſe Conviction he is 
ſo heartily concerned. 
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“are certainly agreeable to the Senſe of, the 
* Apoſtles. 


other Undertakings:) For which the learned 
Reader cannot but be, conterned, in that few 
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The Hiſtorica! Part of Schiſm 


5888 R, Dodwell, in the latter End of the 
Introduction to his Book, entituled, 
85 K Separation of Churches from Epiſcopal 

d Government, proved Schiſmatical, tell; 
us of his Deſign to write a Hiſtory 
of the firſt Schiſms in the Chriſtian Church, as x 
Second Part of this Work, which he ſtyles the 
Hiſtorical Part, as the former the Rational. In 
this latter, he intended to new, That by the 
5 Notion of Schiſm, which was condemned for 
« ſuch in the firſt and pureſt Ages, our ſepa- 
© rating Brethren cannot be excuſed from its 
£ Guilt ; and alfo, that the ſeveral Principles on 
* which he grounds it, were owned by, and 


TH1s'Tra& he began, writing it in Latin, 
that it might be beneficial to Foreigners, as well 
as to them of our own Nation; But this he on- 
ly began, but never finiſhed; (being diverted by 


Perſons were better acquainted with the Anti- 
2 of the Chriſtian Church than he was; and 
the Reader will be farther convinced thereof, by 


the 
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e Specimen here given him of that little which 
e had performed on that Subject. | 
Tais Second Part concerning Schiſm begins 
ich an Introduction, wherein Mr. Dodtpell ſhews 
e Uſe of Reaſoning in Matters of this Nature: 
hat Advantage the Chriſtian Writers of the Firſt 
iges are of, to the underſtanding of the Holy 
riptures 3 nay, how neceſſary they are to our 
nowledge of Matters of Fact, and of the Pra- 
fice of the Church, and, conſequently, that of 
5 Unity, which Schiſm is a Violation of; ſeeing 
ey are Witneſſes of what they received from the 
hoſtlet, and could not be deceived in things of 


his Nature; when this was ſo neceſſary to the 
s 2 Wecrperual Eſtabliſhment of the Peace of the 
the WL hurch in future Ages, and hence we may bc- 
In Neve, was carefully delivered by the Apoſtles to 
the Wheir Succeſſors: However, if we find that one 
for Nertain Form of Church Government was in the 


ext Age after the Apoſtles univerſally received, 
e muſt neceſſarily conclude that it was inſtitu- 
ed by the Apoſiles themſelves, when the Primi- 
ve Chriſtians were ſuch ſtri& Obſervers of what 
hey received from the Apoſtles, and in Matters 
o Controverſy appealed thereto ; that in a thing 


tin, Wt this Nature, as the Government of the Church, 
yell was impoſſible they could be miſtaken ; that 
on- bat the Apoſtles did of this Nature, was by Di- 
by Nine Direction and Inſpiration, it being of ſuch 
ned {Wlolure Neceſſity to the Well-being of the 
few Church, What is produced out of the Writings 


it the Fathers, is of Validity, not as it diſcovers 
hat was their private Sentiments, but as they 
re Witneſſes of Matters of Fact; which are ob- 
| vious 
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vious even to unlearned Perſons, and manife 
what was the publick Senſe, and Practice « 
the Church in their time; and we have reaſon t 
believe the Teſtimony and Judgment of the Pri 
mitive Church in the "Caſe of its Unity, and th 
Nature of Shim: That this was eſteemed as 
Fundamental, and hence we cannot ſuppoſe th 
they ſhould err in a-thing of ſo great Momen 
and ſo perſpicuous; we muſt ſuppoſe, that th 
Apoſtles would make Decrees concerning the 
and theſe clear and evident; and that theſe wou 
be ſtrictly obſerved by the Governors of th 
Church, and delivered down to their Succeſſory 
as things of the higheſt Concernment and Bene 
fit to the Church. But then, under the Nam 
of the Ancient Fathers, Mr. Dodwell would hay 
it confined to the Times before Conſtantine t 
Great: In that they had extraordinary Revela 
tins of Gop's Will vouchſafed to them, whic 
after ceaſed ; and better ordinary Means of bein 
_ acquainted with what was delivered by the 
oſtles to the Church of Gop; of which the 
had ſo full a Knowledge, that they appealed t 
Apoſtolical Traditions with the greateſt Aflu 
rance, as in the Paſchal Controverſy, and abou 
the Baptiſm of Hereticks. Beſides, all Þuſþoj 
were then of equal Authority, and might free 
declare their Sentiments, not awed, as after 

Wards, by Superiors. 138 oeoub 
Hes interrs, that nothing could induce the Fa 
thers that lived before the Nicene Council, ti 
agree together, but only Apoſtolick Amuthori) 
After, he preſcribes to himſelf the Method he in 
tended to uſe in this Work, and that was, (f.) f 
* : K 
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e a Hiſtory of Matters of Fact, and (2.) a 
tiſtory of Principles from which the Primitive 


Pr thers acted. | 
Hz then proceeded to conſider the firſt Schiſns 


oe find mentioned in the Chriſtian Church; 


of hich was that which S. Paul reproves the Corin- 
men ban for. This he makes double. (1.) Their 
t U riding themſelves into divers Se&s, under the 


ames of particular Teachers, while one ſays, I 
m of Paul, I am of Apollos, Oc. And chat this 


* roceeded ſo far, as that there were ox/opara, 
lor Cn. xi. 18.) Schiſms, when they aſſembled to 
Zend rewe the Lord's Supper, which (ver. 19.) he 
In ls ages, Herefies, This was in Alluſion to 


he Philoſophers, who divided themſelves into 
livers Sects, (age,) named from ſome eminent 
eſter, and not from any Variety of Opiniont. 


chick be like was among the Jews, and crept in 
bein rong the Chriſtians, tho' contrary to the Do- 
\c inc of Chriſtianity. An Occaſion for this was 


ken from Baptiſm : By which, as Perſons were 


ed (de Diſciples of CnRisr, ſo they affected to be 
Auld the Diſciples of him who baptized them. 
abou bus they were called Jobn's Diſciples, who 
ere baptized by him. This might occaſion 


Jobn's Unwillingneſs to admit our Saviour to 


ate Baptiſm, leſt hereby Cuxisr might ſeem to 

_ Micome John's Diſciple, and John His Maſter, 
e F bereas he had received all from Cuxisr. This 
il, erprets that Expreſſion in the Act, of being 
printed in the Name of J=svs; that is, made the 
1c in icciples of Cuxisr, admitted into His School, 


tint from the Diſciples of Moſes and Jobn: 
That hence it cannor be inferred, that any were 
EN baptized 
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baptized any otherwiſe than in the Name of the 
Sacred Trinity. The Uſe of which Form is evi 
dent from Afr xix. where S. Paul asks thoſe 
who had never heard there was any Holy Cho 
into what were you then baptized? Which in. 
plies the continual Mention of the Holy Ghoſt in 
the Form of Baptiſm. Theſe Secs, tho all pro- 
feſſing themſelves Chriſtians, had their peculiz 
Badges, 3 might be known to what 
. Maſter they belonged. [Quite of another Na. 
ture than Diſtinction of Pariſhes with us.] This 


he makes out 1.) from Ba iſin, by paraphra 
ſing 1 Cor. i. 15 == I7. © 8 * 5 far Fon * 
ce baptizing any in my own Name, ſo as to be _ 
© reputed my peculiar Diſciples, and hereby to c : 
« ſet up a diſtin& School, or Se&, that I bapti- iſ 
ned very few of you. (2.) By ſhewing, * 
there was no Pretence for making him a Maſter by 
of a Se& from his Doctrine; becauſe what te 
he taught, was not Humane, but Divine; and by 
hence no Reaſon that he ſhould be honoured for "* 
it, but only Go, from whom he received it. . 
(3.) By ſhewing the Vanity of any Pretence o 100 
the Spirit in theſe Schiſmaticks, in that they were 859 
4uxio: and goxpunct, carnal. 33 he largely u 
explains what is meant by theſe Terms, and that * 
of TYiua.] Eſpecially as being defective in Cha-. ¶ die 
rity, that eminent Fruit of the Spirit, tho they g 
might have ſome extraordinary Gifts. (4.) WM Dic 
from 1 Cor. iii. To explain which Mr. Dogwel 
promiſes, that ſeeing Chriſtianity is myſtical J- = 
razlitiſm, the Apoſtles argue from Old Teſtament 1. 
Prophecies, and here S. Paul alludes to the Ten- 


| ple, in which every Hraelite was intereſted : That 


the 
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the Converſion of any Church reſembles the lay- 
ing the Foundation of the Temple: That ſeeing 
he converted the Corinthians to the Chriſtian Faith, 
he was the Builder of that Church, who laid the 
Foundation of it: That the only Foundation 
was CHRIST; i. e. the only ſolid Principle of 
Unity, and that all the Scholars of the School 
were admitted only under Cuxisr, as their Head 
and Maſter ; and that this was the only ſolid 
Foundation ; and conſequently, that whoſoever 
would divide, under pretence of following any 
other Maſter or Leader, laid a new Foundation, 
began a new Building. When S. Paul tells 
them, Ye are the Temple of Gop, and the Spirit 
of Gop dwelleth in you, &c. he underſtands not 
is of particular Perſons; but of the Church; in 
which, as in the Temple, the Shechinah dwelt : 
And that they who violated the Unity of the 
Church, ſinned againſt the Holy Spirit, from whoſe 
Habitation Temples derived their Sanctity; and 
that therefore, Gop would ſeverely puniſh them. 
Here he largely explains 1 Cor. iii. 12, - 15. and 
news, that in the Day of Tribulation which 
lhould befall Chriſtians, expreſs'd by Fire, thoſe 
Seducers and Enemies to the Unity of the Church 
would be diſcovered, and unable to perſevere, 
5 having no ſure Foundation, if ſeparated from 
e Church. If any Teachers kept cloſe hereto, 
and yet thro' their Unskilfulneſs any of their 
Diſciples fell, they would thereby be puniſhed, 
yet eſcape themſelves, tho' difficultly. 

Hr then ſhews, (1. ) That all Aſſembling, which 
en- vas a Separation from Chriſtian Aſſemblies as 
chu originally conſtituted, was Schiſmatical. (2.) That 

| no 
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no Pretence of the Spirit, even in the Apoſtles 
time, when there were large Effuſions of it, 
could juſtify ſuch ſeparate Aſſemblies; much 
leſs in our Days, when the Gift of the Spirit ig 
to be expected from our being united to the 
Church, and the Uſe of the Sacraments therein, 
to which alone G o p's Promiſes are made. (z. 
That all Aßectation of Supereminence in the 
Teachers, and all Departure of the People (pri- 
ding themſelves in the Name of their Teachers 
from eſtabliſhed Aſſemblies, that each may have 
their own Sacraments, each their own Paſtors, each 
their own Offices and Privileges, is to be con- 
demned as Schiſmatical. This Mr. Dodwell cloſe- 
ly and affectionately 1 to the Independent. 
(J.) That thoſe who draw Perſons, tho' con- 
verted by themſelves, into other Church-Aſſem- 
blies, than thoſe which they find eſtabliſhed, 
build not on a ſtable Foundation, if that other 
already laid be found and good; but build on a 
new Foundation, which muſt needs fail. The 
Apoſtle reaſons here, as one who ſuppoſes even 
Apollos and Cephas obliged to build on the Foun- 
dation already laid: If ſo, then much more are 
ordinary Miniſters obliged thereto, | 
LAS TIN, That nothing ought to be innova- 

ted in a Church, either by Foreigners or Na- 
tives, without the Conſent of the ordinary Go- 
vernors of the Church. | 

| Tre Second thing which S. Paul charges on 
ſome of the Corinthians as Schiſmatical, was their 
unſeaſonable Uſe of their ſpiritual Gifts, to the 
Diſturbance of their "Chriſtian Aſſemblies, and 


making a Breach among the Members of the 
5 | Church, 
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Church, whilſt they conſulted not the Good of 
cach Member of the Church They made an 
Oſtentation of their own Gifts, tho' to the Diſ- 
paragement and Hurt of their Brethren, to whom 
Gop had not vouchſafed the like Gifts, 1 Cor: 
xii. 25. And Prophets refuſed to be judged by 
them who had the Gift of Diſcerning of Spirits. 
He proves tlieſe to be Schiſmatical ; (1.) By — 
ing, that the Spirit could not be had but in Uni- 
ty, Chap. xii. 1, 2. --= Whilſt they were uncon- 
verted Gentiles, they had not the Spirit; but 
upon their Reception of Chriſtianity, and their 
being baptized, they called Cuxisr ther Lord 
and Maſter ; they became His Servants by entring 
into Covenant with Him, giving up themſelves 
wholly to Him, and transferring all the Right 
they had in themſelves to CHRIST: And He did 
then take Poſſeſſion of them by His Subſtitute | 
and Procurator, the Holy Spirit. Now by this, 
they became united to CHRIST, and His Church: 
J they violate this Unity, they have none of this 
pirit, 5 
Tr1s S. Paul declares more clearly, ver. 13. 
By one Spirit we are all baptized into one Body, &c. 
i. e. By the outward Baptiſm we are made Par- 
takers of the myſtical Baptiſm of the Holy Spirit ; 
and by Eating and Drinking in the Lord's Sup- 
per, we partake of that ſpiritual Food : By the 
firſt, we are all united into one Body, the Church: 
by the laſt, we are nouriſhed in it: And this, 
whether Jet or Gentiles, Bond or Free. There- 
tore, neither ſhould the Ferws deſpiſe the Gen- 
les, as prophane; nor the Gentile the Jews, as 


Galt off by Gop: Nor ſhould Servants, under, 


E pre- 
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pretence of their Chriſtian Liberty, caſt off their 
Maſter's Yoke; nor Maſters repine, that their 
Servants were admitted to the ſame Chriſtian 
Privileges with themſelves, and hence diſturb the 
Quiet and Peace of the Church: For while they 
break off from the Unity of the Body, they de- 
wat themſelves of the Spirit, which is to be had 
y the Participation of theſe ſacred Ordinances, 
which they cannot enjoy who are ſeparated from 
it. (2.) Whoever doth enjoy this Spirit, would 
of his own accord continue in, or at leaſt return 
to the Unity of the Church, leſt his Spiritual 
Gifts, which were beſtowed for that End, ſhould 
become of no Advantage to the Church, and the 
Gifts of others be of no Advantage to himſelf: 
W hich ought to be regarded, when Members of 7 
the ſame Body, ver. 7, 20, 21. And when all 
theſe Gifts were beſtowed by Gop, for the Good 


of the Whole. Conſequently, none ought to 8 
make a Rent or Diviſion, and hereby deprive WE; 
themſelves of ſpiritual Advantages, which are Wc. 
no where to be had but in Chriſtian Aſſemblies; bs 


| or think themſelves ſo endued with theſe ſpiritual WM... 
Gifts, as to have no need of Continuance in the 
Churches they are Members of, but ſct up new no 
ones. The Reaſon of this holds ſtill, with re- WM; 
ſpect to the Benefits we receive from Participa- not 
tion of the Sacraments. | the 
THIRDLY, Suppoling theſe Benefits could be WM \ 
had and retained, by Perſons out of the Unity Wt: 
of the Church, yet theſe ought not to be valued un 
more than Charity, of which he ſhews the great Wt, (; 
Excellency, 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 2, 3. and alſo, in that W— 
hereby Chriſtians became united, it enn 
| a 
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all thoſe things, which are the Hinderers of Uni-" 
ty; fuch as Envy, being puffed up, &c. 

FRoM S. Pauls Reaſoning, Mr. Dodwell 
deduces theſe Inferences, (1.) That they who 
deny, that the mutual Agreement of Church. 
Members is neceſſary (n) to preſerve the Spirit 
in each Member; who deny that the Church- 
Aſſemblies are neceſſary to preſerve that mutual 
Agreement of Church-Members, and that the 
Participation of Sacraments is neceſſary to thoſe 
Church-Aſſemblies; who own that the Spirit is 
revived, and alſo maintained and nouriſhed by 
Sacraments, and yet deny, that all who are Par- 
takers of this Spirit are thereby obliged to Uni- 
ty: That theſe are Schiſmaticks, and the Opi- 
nions (in the Judgment of the- Apoſtle himſelt ) 
are ſchiſmatical, tho' they themſelves have not as 
yet departed from the Unity of the Church. 
(2.) It cannot be, no, not under any Pretence of 
the Spirit, that Sacraments ſhould not be neceſ- 
ary, that a Participation of the Gifts of the Spi- 
it in the Original Aſſemblies ſhould not be ne- 
ceſlary: But on the contrary, ſuch a Spirit as op- 
poſes this is to be ſuſpected, tho' the Perſon makes 
no Separations, nor has any Thoughts of _ 
Jt. (3.) That a Pretence of Love to Gop, wil 
not, in the Apoſtle's Judgment, excuſe or leſſen - 
the Sin of Schiſm, 1 John iv. 20. 1 Cor. xiil. 

M x. Dodwell, after this, takes Notice of ano- 
ther Hhiſin, and that in the ſame Church of Co- 
mth, which gave occaſion to the Church of Rome. 
o ſend that Epiſtle, which was penned by S. Cle- 


0m) Ad  fingulorum Siritum conſervandum. 
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ment their Biſhop, to the Corinthians, Here, ha: 
ving ſhewn that S. Paul's firſt Epiſtle to them 
was written in the 14th Year of Claudius, Ann 
Domini 54, or perhaps later, he largely ſhews, 
that this of S. Clement (notwithſtanding what Co. 
telerius ſays to the contrary, whoſe Arguments he 
anſwers) was written in the 11th Year of Nero, 
Anno Domini 65. After which, he, out of this 
Epiſtle, gives us an Hiſtory of this Schiſm in the 
Church of Corinth. This Church had, when S. Paul 
wrote, been diſturbed by the diforderly Car- 
riage of them who had Spiritual Gifts, having 
then ordinary Governors placed over them. Theſe 
he reproves, and by regulating them, (probably 
by ſettling Presbyters as ordinary Governors 
over them) endeavours to prevent the like Schiſm: 
for the future. Such Presbyters, *tis evident, 
were placed over them. Now fome two or three 
of the Spiritual-gifted Perſons, who were Laicks, 
repined at this, and by popular Inſinuations drew 
a great many of the Populace to join with them: 
This they did from Affectation of Novelty, not 
rom any Authority inveſted* in the Page; ) fo 
that they not only rebelled againſt the Presbyter,, 
whom they rivalled upon account of their ſpiti- 
tual Gifts, but alſo excluded from the Exerciſe 
of their Office. All which Mr. Dodwell makes 
out in Particulars from ſeveral Paſſages in this 
Epiſtle, and alſo from the Arguments S. Clement 
makes uſe of, (1.) in oppoſing the Crimes of 
theſe Schiſmaticks, their Envying, and hence ex- 
alting themſelves againſt their Rules, their Pride, 
detracting and opprobrious Language, &c. And 
then, 25 from the Arguments S. Clement brings 
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in defence of the Cauſe of the Church: His per- 
ſuading the ſeditious Perſons to Repentance, ob- 
ſerving of Diſcipline, Humility, Subjc&ion to 
Superiors, and to Charity, he ſhews, in order' 
to Peace, (1.) how neceſlary it is that every one 
ſhould obſerve the Rank and Station they are 
placed in. (2.) In order to this, to be in ſub- 
jection to the Presbyters that are ſet over them. 
And to evince that theſe were ſet over them b 
Gop, he proves it, by ſhewing, (1.) That Chri- 
ſtian Miniſters are ſet over the Church as the 
High-Prieſts, Prieſts, and Levites, were ſet over 
the Fewiſh Laity; and there is now the ſame 
Subjection in the Church, the myſtical Tſrael. 
(2.) As there is likewiſe of Soldiers to their 
Leaders. (3.) By recounting the Series and Gra- 
dations of the Miniſters appointed and ſent by 
GOD, from whom Presbyters derive their Power. 
Gop ſent CurisrT, Cnraist ſent his Apoſtles, the 
Apoſtles ordained others, ran their firſt 
Converts, to be Overſeers of them that ſhould 
believe, directed therein by the Spirit of God, 
and not by the Prudence of the Apoſtles. [Which 
he illuſtrates from the Prophet Iſaiah, Moſes, 
Aaron's Rod deciding the Controverſy about 
the Prieſthood.] And that the Apoſtles not only 
ordained Paſtors, but alſo gave them Power to 
ordain ſuch as ſhould ordain others, and ſo tranſ- 
mit this Power to After-Ages, h. 44. Conſequent- 
ly, a Contempt of theſe redounded on the Apo- 
ſtles, on Cartsr, and on Gop, from whom the 
received their Power. Then, (3.) the Romans 
here ſhew, that this Sedition is to be condemned 
as Schiſm, (0. 46, 49. Whoſe Sentence herein 
| e 5 18 


the preſent Schiſmaticks, either to ſhew that there 


ty to convey it. [Thoſe ſpiritual Perſons in the 


Church; much leſs are they able to ſhew, that 
this was the Doctrine of the univerſal Church. 


When withall the People, ſuppoſing they ever 
bad this Right, have loſt it, by not making ule 
| | wh 
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is of great Authority, and was early thus eſteem: 
cd; this Epiſtle being in ancient Times, uſually 
read in Churches, And if this Sin of Schiſm was 
then of ſo horrid a Nature, as is ſet forth in this 


Epiſtle, *tis no leſs zow. Here a Parallel is drawn 
betwixt thoſe Old,and the preſent Schiſmaticks, and 


how they are alike abominable to Gop ; and how 


the preſent Church-Governors derive their Power 
in a Succeſſion from the Apoſtles, as thoſe did (tho' 
in a ſhorter Scries) who S. Clement ſhews, were ſet 
over the Church of Corinth: That tis incumbent on 


is no need of ſuch a Succeſſion, and that they 
have an immediate Call from Gop to the Mint. 
ſtry ; or elſe, that they received their Power from 
ſuch who had Authority to conferr it, and from 
others than Eccleſiaſtical Governors; in that they 
could not derive it from the People, no, not when 
united in an Aſſembly, they having no Authori- 


Church of Corinth, might have had a fairer Pre- 
tence thereto than any can now have.] The Ro- 
mans here not only aſſert, but alſo prove, that 
the Power of Church-Governors is aa God 
Himſelf, Our Adverſaries cannot produce ſo 
much as one ſingle Inſtance, where any received 
this Power from the People, not in any one 


Tho”, if this could be ſhewn, it would be of 
no Validity, unleſs they could ſhew that this 
Power was rightly - delegated to themſelves ; 


- 
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of ir, by not claiming it for ſo long a time, If 
once alienated, how can they now challenge it? 
But the Reaſoning of S. Clement ſuppoſes, that 
theſe Schiſmaticks had no Right at all, and that 
whatever they acted was invalid. 

MR. Dodwell anſwers the Objection of Diſſen- 
ters, that S. Clement makes no mention of Bi- 
ſhops, as thoſe to whom the the Government of 
the Church and the Preſidency over Presbyteries 
was committed. In anſwer to which he ſhews, 
that, (1.) "tis evident, that S. Clement mentions 
the Apoſtles as governing the Church with Su- 

reme Power, to whom Biſhops ſucceed in the 

ame Government; that the Apoſtles commit- 
ted that Power to Biſhops, and not either to 
Presbyters or People; and the Deſignation of 
Perſons, and the Right of Ordaining, was in the 
Biſhop, the Presbyters Share herein being only 
a Joint-Impoſition of Hands, and the Peoples an 
approving them: And that the Apoſtles, fore- 
ſeeing that there would be a Contention, e rob 
cvouaTos The Emiouorix, committed their Power 
by way of Inheritance to their Succeſſors. [ This 
Power was in each Apoſtle, and not meerly in 
all when aſſembled together.] ' The Right of 
ſubſtituting Succeſſors in Government is neceſſa- 
ry to the Continuance of any Society, and this 
is the Right of him who is the chief Governor. 
Such Governors the &vJpec 2aatywa, the eminent 
Men, were, from whom the Perſons ordained 
by them are mentioned as diſtin&, and as of an 
inferior Order. (2.) *Tis ſufficient to the Cauſe 
of Epiſcopacy, that the Preſidents of Presbyte- 
rics had the Right of Aſſembling the Presbyte- 
JJ ries, 
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ries, and that none but thoſe, who were thus 
called, had a Right of Decreeing any thing, and 
that ſuch Decrees and Ordinations, that were not 
in the Aſſemblies thus called, were invalid, 
(3-) That ſuch Presbyteries, from which Diſſen- 
ters have ſeparated, had Biſhops for their Preſi. 
dents, from whence their Ordinations came to 
be valid: And conſequently, that Presbyteries, 
in conjunction with their Biſhop, ought not to be 
deprived of their Right. (4.) That no other 
but Presbyteries, with Biſhops over them, have 


any Right to Ordain, in that none bur theſe can, 


make out their Succeſſion from the Apoſiles ; none 
but they who are in Epiſcopal Communon, be- 
ing able to make out their Succeſſion. | 

How uſeful this Work would have been to 
the Church of Go o, had this learned Perſon per- 
ſued what he began, and operas. repreſented 
other following Schiſms which broke the Church's 
Peace, from Authors that lived at the Time 
when they happened ; I leave others to conclude 
from this imperfect Abridgment of what he un- 
happily left imperfect. 
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An Hypotheſis concerning Sacer- 


dotal Remi ſſion of Sins. 


ER E I muſt take Notice of another 
my Diſcourſe of Mr. Dodell's, tho * 
aq liſhed long after; firſt after his Pre- 
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be of general Uſe; wherein he ſhews, that Sa- 
rerdotal Abſolution is ordinarily neceſſary for the 
Remiſſion of SINS, even of them that are Pe- 
nitent. 5 
TRE Sum of what he has digeſted into ſeve- 
ral Propoſitions, is, That Penitence cannot, from 
it own Worth, procure Pardon, but from God's 
Pleaſure, and therefore is to be obtained by ſuch 
Means as Gop will accept of, which is by ha- 
ving an Intereſt in the New Covenant ; the ordi- 
nary Means of obtaining whereof is by the Sa- 
craments , and, for daily Inadvertencics and Re- 
lapſes after Baptiſm, the Holy Euchariſt: The 
Admiſſion to which, and the Excluſion from 
which, is committed to Prieſts, This latter he 
proves, becauſe they alone have Dominion over 
the Exteriour Symbols to conſecrate them, who 

are legally ſeparated for this Employment, by 
Perſons already inveſted with Power to call them 
thereto. This Power muſt be conceived to be 
oiven by CHRIST defignedly, as the ordinary 
Means of Remiſſion of Sins, and conſequently to 
oblige all to a Dependence on the Prieſthood, 
under Pajn of being deprived of the ordinary 
Means of the Remiſſion of their Sins: And there 
can be no Ground to hope for extraordinary Fa- 
vours, where ordinary Means may be had. The 
Delign of all which ſcems to be, to oblige all 
Licks to a voluntary Dependence on the Clergy, 
(even in Times of Perſecution) on account of 
their own Intereſt, in that they alone can give us 
the Elements, and oblige Gop to ratify in Hea- 
ven, what is tranſacted by them on Earth. In 
lome Caſes, as in Want of the Elements, WP 
TING FFF Pricſt's 


74 Concerning Sacerdotal Abſolution. 
Prieſt's Verbal Abſolution may apply the Benefit 


of the Covenant, to Perſons fitted for the Re. 
ception of them. 


Gu Ap. 1 


His Treatiſe of One Prieſthood 
and One Altar. 


MERE I ſhall take Notice of an- 
other Treatiſe, (tho' not publiſh- 
ed till the Year 1683.) becauſe it 
has * 2a to the foregoing Con- 
troverſy, and was occaſioned by 
ſomething that Mr. Baxter objed. 
ed againſt Mr. Dodwell ; for which, after he had 
ſhewn the Unuſefulneſs of Mr. Baxter's other Ob- 
jections, he (Preface, Se&. 17.) makes his Ac- 
knowledgments for the. Uſefulneſs of one Obe 
ction, which (out of Ignatiut) he had frequently 
inculcated, of One Prieſthood, and One Altar: 
For which he heartily thanks him, as that which 
put him on the Conſideration of that Expreſſion, 
and occafioned his writing that Book, entituled, 
A Diſcourſe of the One Altar, and the One Prieſi- 
hood, inſiſted on by the Ancients in their Diſpute 
againſt Schiſm. Tho' he tells him, That“ perhaps 
* he will not be thankful to him, when he finds 
A the Objection retorted into an Argument againk 

** himſelf; that the ONE PRIEST can be no o- 
<* ther than the Biſhop, and the ONE ALTAR 


ES. 
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« no other than that of the Epiſcopal Communion ;” 
when it diſcovers. the Nature and Miſchicvouſneſs 
of Schiſm ; and anſwers a great Part of what he 
had produced for Parochial Epiſcopacy. 
In handling this, he ſhews that the Reaſoning 
for Unity from One Altar, &c. was not taken up 
in later 8 but by Ignatius, who was conver- 
ſant with the Apoſtles, and by them made Biſhop 
of Antioch ; and hence gather d from Conceſſions 
antecedent to Chriſtianity: That the Apoſtles 
themſelves argued from popular Notions received 
among the Helleniſtical Fetus, from whence he 


n- WF dcduces the Certainty of ſuch Reaſonings: That 
n- Cunisr ſays, He came not to deſtroy the Law, but 
it to fulfill it: That the firſt Converts, that were 
n Jews, were zealous for it; and that they then 
J 


15 6 that there was not a Change from Ju- 


d. duſm to another Religion, but from a Literal to 
ad a Myſtical Judaiſm ; which he ſhews in the Rea- 
- WF ſonings of S. Clement, and of S. Paul himſelf ; 
\c- WF but theſe were Inducements to the Jet to em- 
e- brace Chriſtianity : But that from hence there's 
tly no Reaſon to inferr the Perpetuity of Literal Ju- 
ir: Adaiſn, that being only Typical, of Things under 
ich WF the Goſpel: That the Privileges of the Myſtical 
on, Judaiſin exceeded thoſe of the Literal, and the 
ed, Truth exceeded. the Types or Repreſentations ; and 
- bence the Unity of the Myſtical Tſraclitiſm muſt be 
ues more ſolid and ſubſtantial, than that of the Je 
aps WW themſelves, And that the Unity, which Chri- 
nds WF ſtians prove from the One Altar, was that of 
inſt External viſible Communion, and this diſtinct 
) 0- Wl from the Societies and Aſſemblies of Hereticks and 
'AR LKbiſmatictt, Then he ſhews how the Jer were 
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confined to One Altar, eſtabliſhed for the public 
Sacrifices and Aſſemblies of the whole Nation; 
That this did not hinder other Places for Reli. 
gious Aſſemblies, nor Altars of Memorial, not 
make the Uſe of other Places and Altars unlay. 
ful, even for Sacrifices, they being uſed by Pre. 
phets : Nay, that they ſeem to be allowed for 
ordinary Sacrifices, which did not require Aſſem- 
blies of their whole Nation. That the only Thing 
the Jet thought inconſiſtent with their Unity, as 
derived from the One Altar, was erecting an A. 
tar that owned no Dependence on the National 
Altar, or rivalled it in its Prerogative as a Na- 
tional one, This he illuſtrates by the Inſtances 
of that erected by the Tribes beyond Jordan, 
Foſh. xxii. What the other Tribes accuſe them 
for ;*and what they argue in their own Defence; 
By thoſe of Feroboam-at Dan and Bethel, and the 
Account given thereof in the Book of Tobit. 
Then he handles the diſtin& Prieſthood and Altar of 
the Samaritans, which rivalled thoſe of the Fes: 
How our Saviour declared Himſelf againſt the 
Samaritans, as well as the Generality of the Jews 
did. This Diſpute happened after the Canon of 
the Old Teſtament was written, Had the Reaſon- 
ings and Oppoſitions of the Jet happened in the 
Times of Inſpiration, it might have been ſuſped- 
ed that there was ſomewhat of Divine Poſitive 
Inſtitution therein: But ſeeing it was fince that 
Time, theſe Reaſonings muſt proceed from that 
Analogy; which is the only proper Way of Rea- 
ſoning from Old Teſtament Precedents, to the 
State of the Goſpel: In this we are ſure there 
was no actual Miſtake in the Reaſoning, from its 
4 * Appro: 
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Approbation by infallible Perſons. The Samari- 
tans were not GoD's People; not becauſe they 
were not Deſcendents from Abraham, nor be- 
cauſe they were Iavlaters, for ſuch they were not 
for ſome Time before CHRIS T's Coming; but 
becauſe they had a High Prieſt, and a Temple, 
independent on, and rivalling the Jemiſb High 
Pricſt, and the Temple, at Feruſalem : They had 
an Altar for National Sacrifices within the Juriſ- 
diction of the True Altar, with a Deſign of flight- 
ing it, and laying the True Altar aſide; and had 
hereby Altar againſt Altar. Like that Altar 
framed in Reſemblance of that of Damaſcus by 
Abaz, with Rejection of the True One. He 
ſhews, that the Temple at Heliopolis in Egypt was 
not of this Kind, from the Time and Occaſion of 
its Erection, it being then when the Temple at 
Jeruſalem was profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
from the Perſon by whom 'twas erected, Onias 
the true High Prieſt ; from the Motives that in- 
duced Ptolemy Philometor to grant the Erection of 
it, Oc. when withall there was no Schiſm de- 
ſigned, nor hereby effected, there being always 
a good Correſpondence and Agreement between 
theſe Fews of Egypt, and thoſe in Paleſtine ; and 
eſpecially when the Prieſthood continued only in 
the Time of Onias, who was the true High Prieſt 
of the Lineage of Aaron ; Alcimus, who was then 
ſet up at Jeruſalem, being not ſo; and when 
there appears to be no Succeſſor of Onzas in that 
Prieſthood : So that this Temple was for no other 
Uſe, than the High Places had been before, for 
ordinary Sacrifices ; which were not ſchiſmatical, 
tho irregular; and not ſo, when uſed by a 8 
= | Ry Phet; 
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Phet; and this in Egypt ſeemed to have the Ay: 
thority of the Prophet Iſaiah. | 

Havins premiſed the Notion, which was 
generally received, that each Country had its Tu. 
telary Deity; and that the Heathens imagined, 
that that Nation was moſt favoured by the gu- 
preme Being, which had the moſt powerful Ge- 
nius allotted to it for its Tuition ; and that con- 
ſequently they muſt be moſt happy, who were 
immediately under the Guardianſhip of the ſu- 
preme Omnipotent Being: He ſhews, that the 
Iſraelites were ſuch, and that Go p Himſelf uſes 
this Argument to 'em, to convince them of the 
happy Privileges they thereby enjoyed above o- 
ther Nations; that they were His Segullah, His 

peculiar People; that He was their GOD. He 
had His Reſidence among them in His Tabernacle, 
and after in the Temple, where He vouchſafed His 
Shechinah: He manifeſted His Will to 'em, by 
His Laws given by Moſes, by Urim and T bum- 


mim, and by His Prophets ; and withall calls 
-. Himſelf their Husband. After this, He ſhews 


this as a received Notion, that the Way of ap- 


propriating a Go to any Nation, was by Sacri- 


fices ; that theſe were (as were alſo their Ms) 
confined to particular Nations: That all theſe 
had alſo ſomething of a Covenant in them, and 
hence had a Signification of a League with their 
Gov, and with each other; and alſo (according 
to Porphyry) were a Means of procuring a Myſti- 
cal Union betwixt the Sacrificers and their Go p. 
That this Notion is alluded to 1 Cor. x. 10. 


Hence this was inferred, (even by Chriſtians) 


that they that did partake of the Sacrifices, were 


united 
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united to the Gov to whom they offered, and 
united to each other ; ſo alſo that they that were 
excluded from the Sacrificer, were not united; and 
till admitted, were deprived of the ordinary 
Means of procuring this Union. And then con- 
ſidering this Tranſaction as a legal Act, admitting 
Sacrifices did not only ſignify, but alſo in a legal 
Way effect this Union, as it obliged Go p to ra- 
tify what was done in His Name, by Perſons 
ſufficiently authorized by Him ; and obliged the 
EGop, in whoſe Name they acted, to exclude Per- 
ſons ſo judicially excommunicated from parta- 
king in the inviſible Saerifices, And farther, as 
theſe Unions of Nations were managed and pro- 
cured by Sacrifices, ſo the National Panegyres (Aſ- 
ſemblies for the participating of ſuch Sacrifices) 
were held in One fixed and known Place, and 
offered up at One Altar: That the Inconventencies 
that happened in Egypt by their doing otherwiſe, 
might be one Reaſon. of Moſer's appointing One 
Place for National Solemnities, that thereby Union 
might be maintained among the Iſraelites; as 
many other Laws were appointed in Oppoſition 
ta the Practices of Neighbouring Heathens. Theſe 
National Sacrifices were offered at One Altar, 
trom whence, after Preguſtation, Portions were 
conveyed to the Gueſts: And all this, among the 
Jer, under One High Prieſt, who repreſented 
the Avyoc; from whoſe Communion, whoever. 
was excluded, wanted the Benefit of the Myſtical 
Sacrifice offered up in Heaven by CHRIST our 
great High Prieſt : And particularly of that great 
Benefit of being wnited to the Father by Him, 
which could no otherwiſe be procured, but by. 

: 8 External 
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External Communion with the High Prieſt, as re; 
preſenting the Abe: As Popular Sacrifices amon 
the Heathen were thought to confederate them to 
the Guardian Deities Our #wo:is, or Union to 
the Father, is by the Avyoc, 1 Joh. i. 3. Theſe 
Things he largely handles from the Notions of 
the Helleniſtical Fewws: And proceeds to ſhew how 
the Primitive Chriſtians reaſqned on theſe Prin- 
ciples againſt the Schiſmaticks of that Age, Chri- 
ſtianity being myſtical Judaiſm; and that both a 
Prieſthood and an Altar were ſuppoſed among 
Chriſtians; and that the keeping to the External 
Communion of the wiſible Prieſthood and Altar of 
our Chriſtian Churches, is conducive to the Main- 
tenance of Peace and Unity now, as they were 
afore among the Jess; and therefore that theſe 
ought to be ſtill firmly adhered to, in order to 
the preſerving our Intereſt in being the Peculiar 
People of Gop, and our claiming the like Pri- 
vileges of the Segullah. He ſhews farther, how 
the Chriſtian Sacrifices are rather Myſteries than 
Sacrificer, and how it ſtrengthens the Reaſoning 
for Union; how the Chriſtian Biſhops were de- 
ſigned in Imitation of the Jewiſb High Prieſ, 
and as Principles of Unity : And hence the Primi- 
tive Biſhops wearing era, Frontlets: And in 
{ome Churches, as that of Jeruſalem and Ephe- 
ſus, confining the Succeſſion of Biſhops to One 
Family. Hence that the High Prieſthood ſhould 
not be confined to Mount Gerizim, or Jeruſalem, 
(Job. iv.) but that every City ſhould enjoy this 
Privilege, and this without any Breach of Unity. 
Hence the Chriſtian Paſtors did not atfume' at 
firſt that Emincncy of Power which they did 


ters 
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afterwards, leſt they ſhould ſeem to vival tlie 
Jewiſh High Prieſt, that is, whilſt they kept in 
Communion with the Jemiſh Church. Hence 
ve may underſtand the Abſoluteneſs of each Bi- 
chop, inſiſted on by S. Cyprian, each having the 
Whole Power in ſolidum; and how inconſiſtent 
W this is with the Pope's Challenge of Supremacy; 
ſecing each Biſhop ſucceeds the Fewwiſh High Prieſt 
in Plenitude of Power. We have but One Myſti- 
W ca! Sacrifice performed by Curist, tho' repre- 
ſented in our ſeveral Euchariſts; nor any more 
chan One inviſible Biſhop Cartsr, repreſented by 
all our Biſhops : And none have any more Reaſon 

to expect any Benefits from CHRIST by 
any Miniſiry but that of the Biſhop, or what 
W is derived from him; than the Fews had to 
expect any Benefits from the Avyos; without the 
Miniſtry of the High Prieſt. He then ſhews how 
City Juriſdictions, in Goſpel-Times; were an- 
ſwerable to thoſe of the High Prieſt ; and that 


N N | Prieſt ; 
an tho there was much of Humane in theſe Conſtitu- 
. tions, yet the Obligation to Subjects and Poſterity | 
| 4 ; . q \. * 4 : | oP 
so ſubmit and unite, was Divine. That the Pri- 


mitive Chriſtians had; tho' not Expiatory; yet 
Myſtical Euchariſtical Sacrifices; and that the 
Lord's Supper is ſuch, and hence called the Eu- 
chariſi : The Offering of which Elements of 
Bread and Wine by Melchizedek, was long before 
the Inſtitution of Bloody Sacrifices under Moſes, 
and hence proper under the Melchizedekian Prieſt- 


* hood. That ſeeing the Jewiſh Sacrifices deſerved 
1 that Name only as they repreſented, tranſacted and 
> oplled rhe inviſible Sacrifice of Cu RISF the great 


High Prieſt, who was to be offered up; the Lord's 
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Supper, which doth all this more fully and effica 
ciouſly, ſince His being offer'd up, challenges this 
Name: And as this exhibits really and in Truth 
what was only ſhadowed under the Law ; (which 
he ſhews in other Things under the Se and 
on this Account, as it was a Myſtical Sacrifice, it 
had a juſter Title to the Name of Sacrifice, than 
the Legal Sacrifices had. That hence Chriſtians 
owned their Biſhops to be Myſtical High Prieſts, 
that as the Angels are miniſtring Spirits, attending 
on Go to be ſent on His Errands, (as the Dea- 
cons, in Number Seven, ſuitable to the Seven An- 
gels of the Preſence, and anſwering the Seven 
Princes of Perſia, did on the Biſhop) ſo Rev. ii, 
the Biſhops of the Churches are ſtyled Angels, in 
the myſtical immediate Relation they had to 
Cuxisr as the Chief Biſhop of our Souls. The 
Name e7/onoro; (tho' uſed in other _— de- 
notes the Biſhop's Office of inſpecting the Church, 
and repreſenting Go, who by His Providence 
inſpects the World: And repreſented by Igun- 
tius, and by S. John in the Revelationt, as Prieſts, 
He ſhews, that if Union with the Legal Prieſt- 
hood was an ordinary Means of procuring an 
Union with the Avycs; and Diſunion from that, 
was a like Means alſo to diſunite from the Acyv, 
and conſequently from the Father ; this holds 
more ſtrongly in reſpe& to Union with, and Dil- 
union from, the Chriſtian Epiſcopacy : And this 
latter of greater Moment. And how Tertullian, 
and other Primitive Chriſtians, reaſoned accor- 
dingly concerning the Cenſures of the Church ; 
and how thoſe, who were diſunited from theit 
Biſhops, were deprived of the Myſtical 1. 
en; f Fn nion 
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Lion with C ARIS Himſelf; and conſequently 
f the great Benefits of that Union, thoſe of the 
WGoſpel-Covenant, as Pardon of Sin, the Holy 
| hoſt, and Eternal Life, the Promiſe of our 
Peers being heard, &c. How the ſame Rea- 
Woning holds againſt modern Schiſmaticks, the 
opel Conſtitutions being not Temporary, but per- 
emal, particularly the Lord's Supper: How Com- 
W101 with the Father and the Son is maintained 
Wy Commun:on with the Biſhop, by whom they 
Pre W N- on Earth: How «ncomfortable the 
Condition of thoſe are, who are not within the 
iſhop's Altar, as being hereby deprived of the 
Prcat ſpiritual Benefits redounding from Commu- 
ion with the Father and the Son; and how lit- 


le they are Friends to Souls, who hinder Men 
rom conſidering the Reaſons of this, by raiſing 
„n Odium againſt the Perſons of the Proponents, 
„r frejudging againſt the Cauſe : And then con- 
- WE udes with a pathetical Prayer for the Conviction 


ff Diſſenters. 

Hz himſelf has given us, before the Book, a 
dummary of what is contained in it, tho' not 
reciſely in the ſame Method in which the Book 
tſelf is written. | BEE 
THis Treatiſe the late excellent Dr. Grabe ſo 
uch valued, that (as I have heard) he had 


if. Womerimes Thoughts of tranſlating it into Latin, 
vis or the Uſe of Foreign Churches, to whom he 
mn, hought it might have been very advantageous. 


ence, I hope, none will wonder that I have 
wen ſo large an Account thereof. 
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CH Ap. XII. 


Flis Diſcourſe concerning San. 
choniathon. _ 


n H ESE Treatiſes of Mr. Dodwell's, the 
©: 


5 Subjects whereof ſo nearly relate tg 


each other, I have conſidered together 
ZAZ tho' written at fome Diſtance from 
one another: And tho' before the Publication of 
the latter of theſe, he had obliged Learned Men 
with fome other excellent Tracts; one particu- 
larly concerning Sanchoniathon's Phænician Hiſt- n 
, publiſhed An. Dom. 1681, in the Second Edi 
tion of his Two Letters of Advice. The Occa- 
ſion of his writing this, was from Letters that 
paſſed betwixt him and a Learned Friend, Dr. 
Thomas Smith, Fellow of Magdalen College in 
Oxford, a Perſon of great Learning and Integri- m 
ty, known to the World by ſeveral learned and 
uſeful Books. And, indeed, moſt of Mr. Dol. 
well's Books were written, either on Occaſion of 
others Enquiries, or his Friends Solicitation. He 
was known to be a Perſon exceedingly well ac. 
quainted with the Antiquities of Nations, and 
Hiſtories of former Times, and hence able to 
diſcern what Credit ſuch Writings deſerved, whicl 
pretended to be ancient. Hence Dr. Smith, find- 1 
ing this Sanchoniat hon taken Notice of by 74 hg 
. | In, 


— 
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hint, in his firſt Book de Præpar. Evang. deſires 


Mr. Dodwell's Thoughts concerning it; eſpe- 


JCally when learned Men had that Value for it, 


as to make uſe thereof in clearing many Hiſtori- 


aal and Philoſophical Paſſages in the Old Teſta- 


nent; eſteeming him as the ancienteſt and faith- 
fulleſt, and confequentiy the moſt uſeful Heathen 
Author, that was extant within the Memory of 


learned Ages. And hence Mr. Dodwe!l inferred 


the Advantage of having this ſet in a clear Light. 

Mx. Dodwell having conſidered his Name San— 
chontathon ; the Antiquity of the King Abibalus, 
in whoſe Time he is ſaid to live; the Records 
out of which he pretends to compile his Hiſtory, 
thoſe of Taautus and Ferubbaal: He conſiders 
the Arguments that were given for the Credibili- 
ty of this Phænician Hiſtorian ; (1.) The Teſti- 
mony of Porphyry. This is ſuſpicious, when pro- 
duced by him to confront the Antiquity of the 
Holy Scriptures, and this with deſign to blaſt the 
Credit of the Chriſtian Religion; eſpecially when 
Men of his Principles approved of Frauds to 
pn OY they thought) uſeful Ends. He 
mult be of little Value or Authority, when none 
(except Athenæus) before Porphyry. took any No- 


nice of him: [What T heodaret produces is from 


Euſebius, and ſo is that of Cyril, and not from 
Clemens Alexandrinus.) Not Foſephus, not the 
Chriſtian Apologiſts, Fuſtin Martyr, &c. who 
take Notice of any thing they found that rivalled 
the Antiquities of the Holy Scriptures, and Ta- 
anus particularly of the Phenicians, yet name 
not this Sanchoniathon: Not Origen, though he 
names Herennius Philo, who probably was Philo 
| G 3 Byblius 
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Byblius the Tranſlator of Sanchoniathon, and re: 
ferrs to them who reckon up Phænician Writers: 
Not Celſus, who made uſe of every Thing that 
might confront the Antiquities of the Jewiſh Na. 
tion: If fo ancicnt as is pretended, Why no 
tranſlated before Philo Byblius's Time, as well as 
other Phenician Writers, it known to the Creel? 
Eſpecially conſidering theirs, and Foſephus's En. 
quiries about the Antiquities of Nations, that 
challenged it: As alſo with reſpec to their Ph. 
loſophy, when Pythagoras travelled amòng the 
Phenicians for this End; and after the Maceds. 
nian Conqueſt, the Greeks tranſlated Moc hus, and 
other Phenicians, for this purpoſe. The Pre- 
tences of this Writer are great, to have his Infor- 
mation from Records in Temples, (an uſual Me- 
thod of ſecuring Things valuable) tho' ſuch, b 
which Deccivers impoſed on the World, (theſe 
depending, at leaſt in their Interpretation, on the 
Fidelity of the Prieſts) and thoſe that rivalled 
each other in Point of , (pro From the Pil- 


lars (pretended) of Seth, (probably Sothit) the 
Gnoſiicks derived their Prophecy ; where Mr. Dod- 
well diſcourſes of thoſe Pillars, (by the Name of 
Seth) and of the Egyptians and Babylonians, boti 
laying Claim to 'em. Sanchoniathon pretends to 
have his Information, (.) from the 1 of 
Taautus, This is the ſame with Mercury, eſpeci- 
ally when joined with Ammon, whoſe (2.) myſ#i- 
cal Writings he pretends to make uſe of: But 
when both of theſe were Egyptian, and kept 
concealed by the Prieſts, how came Sanchoniat hon 
to have Acceſs to em, being uncircumciſed ? It 
admitted, were the Prieſts faithful in their Infor. 
| e mation? 
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Nations about their Antiquity.] As that of Irm, 
which was after that of Braſs, the Matter of the 
Arms in Homer; of the Magi, Dioſcuri, and o. 
ther Inſtances; ſome of which ſhew his Miſtakes 
in Chronology, and thereby diſcover the Forgery, 
This was written to confront the Antiquity of 
the Holy Scriptures, if not by Porphyry, yet by 
Philo; and this, probably, in Oppoſition to Jy. 
ſephus's Book againſt Appion, who there infiſt 
on the Teſtimonies of the Phenicians. The 
Fewiſh Writers about that Time were much e. 
ſteemed, (the Eſſens) and this from their myſti 
cizing the #oopoyoria of Moſes, and the Atteſtation 
of ſome Oracles. This ſhewn from the advant- 
geous Characters of Abraham and Moſes in the 
. Orphaicks, and of Moſes and Foſeph being taken 
for Egyptian Prieſts. Other Philoſophers, betore 
Philo Byblius, mention Moſes with Reſpe&, as 
Legiſlator, and a Philoſopher. Among others, 
(tho' the Name was known before) was the 
Counterfeit Hermes, who wrote a little before 
that Time, who thence by ſome is taken for a 
Chriſtian, from his frequent Alluſions to Paſſages 
in the Holy Scriptures ; but was probably one of 
that Sett of Philoſophers, who had taken in No- 
tions from Philo the Jem, and other Alexandria 
Fews; who ſuited their Notions, as near as they 
could with Truth, to the Egyptians. And then 
the more prevailed, when ſome of them took 
Moſes for a Prieſt of Heliopolis, others for Hermes 
himſelf. : 

Philo Byblius's Deſign in forging this Hiſtory, 
ſeems to be his Concern for the Honour of his 
own Country Phenicia, and his own City Byb- 


los, 
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los, This laſt is never mention'd in Hoh Kri- 

pture, tlio there is frequent Mention of other 

Cities of Phenicia. He therefore pretends, that his 

Fanchoniathon made Search into Records not before 

known : And, having a Deſign upon the Jer, 
[his firſt Book ſeeming to have the proper Ti- 
te; Mr. Dodwell gives Inſtances of the like in 
other Authors, whoſe Books, tho' proſecuting 
one main Subject, had diſtin& Titles; ] borrows 
from them what might advance the Honour of 
his own Nation, and therefore makes his Sancho- 
niathon live in the Time of Abibalut, Father of Hi- 
ram, the firſt Phenician that is mention'd in the Af- 
fairs of the Ferws.” He (according to Phænician 
Records) lived a little before the War of Troy : 


Philo would have his Abibalus as ancient as Semi- 


ramis, whoſe Husband Ninus was the firſt in 
Heathen Hiſtory, which (tho' unskilfully done) 
made him ſuperior to any Records that might ri- 
val him. But when he found no genuine Teſti- 
monies among the Jews, (which was requiſite 
to his Deſign) he was forced to forge ſome, and 
to make him a Jem, and alſo a Prieſt ; (to give 
him the greater Authority, Strangers receiving 
their Informations from Prieſts) and Prieſt of 
the Go D Jehovah; (a Name known among the 
Heathens) ſingles out Gideon by. his Surname 
Hierombaal, Prieſts uſually changing their Names, 
poſſibly as having "Tepeds in it, (ſuch Erymolo- 


gies being uſually among the Greeks) and as Gi- 


deon may denote Nr, when the Work of 
Prieſts was to divide the Sacrifice, He begins, 


by the Example of others, with a Philoſophical + 


Koouoyovia* This, as others, father'd on Hermes, 
| | (an 
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(an uſual Practice, of which Mr. Dodwell give; 
many Inſtances.) To evince which, he pretends 
the Authority of the Writings of Taautus, or 
Hermes, and ſecures himſelf in interpreting them 
when others had miſtaken them, and particular. 
ly the Egyptians; in that the Writings they con- 
hed had been involved in Obſcurity by ſome 

following Prieſts: But he makes Sanchoniathoy 
immediately to conſult the Writings themlelyes, 
before they were obſcured ; and likewiſe thoſe 


Expoſitors, that retrieved the Way of ſpeaking 


clearly: And fo, without Fables, which he com- 
plains of in the Greek, (tho' not without Allego- 
ries) where he is not true to his own Pretences, 
but fathers a ſcandalous Story on him, The 
Name Sanchoniat hon might be borrowed from 
the Egyptian Sonchis, whom Solon and Pythagoras 


are ſaid to have conſulted ; adding another Ter- 


mination to make him appear as a Phænician, as 
he did Hermes under the Name of Taautu:, 
Sonchis taught Solon the Atlantick Philoſophy, 
which was, probably, the ſame with that of 
Mercury; ſome Account of which, and its Ori- 
ginal, is here given. Mr. Dodwell ae reca- 
pituled what he had ſaid in this Diſcourſe, and 
taken Notice, that ſome pious and learned Per- 
ſons had made uſe of this Author to confirm 
ſome Paſſages in the Holy Scriptures, ſhews, how 
theſe ſacred Writings ſtand in no need of Con- 
firmation from Heathen Authors; eſpecially, when 
none of that which is cited from them, appears 
to be written before the Tranſlation of the Old 
. Teſtament by the LXX ; or, however, if it was, 

| might, 


4 
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might, by other Means, be received from the 
Holy Scriptures. 
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Cray. XIII. 
Diſſertations on J. Cyprian. 


for that Diſcourſe on Sanchonathon, : 


which he wiſhes he had written in Latin; and, 
fince it was not ſo done, that it might be tran- 
lated, for the Uſe of Foreigners, unacquainted 
with our Language; which, if Mr. Dodell 
would not procure, he would uſe his utmoſt 
Endeavour to get it done. 

AnoTtHer Work, which about this time 
Mr. Dodwell undertook, was his Diſſertations 


upon S. Cyprian. This he undertook by the De 


fire of that great Promoter of Learning, eſpe- 
cially of ſuch Learning as might be ſerviceable 
to the Church, Dr. Fell, the truly worthy Biſhop 
of Oxford, His Dedicatory Epiſtle to him, bears 
Date on the 6th of the Ides of April, Anno 1682. 
from his Retirement at S. Aſaph. When that 
learned and pious Prelate deſigned the Publica- 
tion of S. Cyprian's Works ar Oxford, (by which 
Edition he has obliged the learned World) he 
put Mr, Dodwell, who was ſo well verſed, in 

other 
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92 Diſſertations on S. Cyprian. 
other ancient Monuments of zhe Church, ſo, par. 
ticularly, in thoſe exceeding uſeful Works of 
S. Cyprian, on writing Obſervations upon them. 
This produced thoſe learned Diſſertations. 

I rinD, among the Biſhop of Oxford's Let- 
ters to Mr. Dodwell, ſeveral things relating to 
theſe Diſſertations, and likewiſe thoſe on Irengus 
how he had uſed his Endeavours to procure ſome 
Editions, and likewiſe MS. to that purpoſe, 
from Paris, and elſewhere, tho' without Succeſs; 
and his Concern to have the Diſſertations printed 
correctly; his Letters to him when he ſent to 
him the Books he printed for New-Year's Gifts; 
all full of great Affection, and ſuch as teſtify the 
ſingular Reſpect that Great Man had for Mr. Dod- 
well. One Sept. 24. the Year not ſpecified : One 
Jan. 2. 1683-4 , mentions his Return to (#) 
S. Aſaph. 

T'ne Firſt is of the Name Clerus, (Epiſt. 8. 
Ox.) appropriated to Curist's Miniſters; and he 
ſhews, that it was not given in S. Cyprian's, Ter- 
rullian's, or the Apoſiles Time, to the Lait), but 
that the Clergy had a Superiority over, and excr- 
ciſed Diſcipline upon them. That 1 Pet. v. 3, 
makes nothing for them, that aſſert this Name 
given to the Laity : That if to be underſtood of 
Perſons, it denotes rather thoſe of the Sacred Mi- 
niſtry than the Laity- But by «ages, he ſhews 
are to be underſtood, thoſe Iuberitances which 
were given to the Church, and devoted to the 
Maintenance of Miniſters, Widows, c. the Di- 
{tribution of which was committed to Biſhops, 
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who were  Teaivey, to feed, and not to act 
al ee, for filthy Lucre. He then ſhews, how 
the Name Clerus might be given to the People. 
All Iſrael was God's Lot, whom He appropriated 
to Himſelf from all other People: Thus Chri- 
ſtians, the Myſtical Iſrael : Both of thele a Royal 
Prieſthood. Theſe accounted Holy, Saints ; when 
all other were eſteemed Prophane. But hence to 
argue, that the Laity are equally Holy as the 
Prieſts, is to argue as Korah did. As there were 
different Degrees of Holineſs of Places, fo of Per- 
. ſons. He ſhews, that the Name Clerus, or Lot, 
came to be appropriated to the facred Miniſtry, 
becauſe they were at firſt choſen by Lots, as 
Matthias ; and the Name ſhews them imme- 


diately appointed by Gop Himſelf, This in the 
earlieſt Times of Chriſtianity : As, (1.) being 


taken from the Jews, whom they imitated at firſt, 
tho' in After- Times they abhorred their Cuſtoms, 
as of thoſe who were the great Enemies of the 


Goſpel. And, (2.) ſince we find Lot not uled in 


the Deſignation of Miniſters after the Times of the 


Apoſtles, therefore the Name of Clerus was pro- 
bably appropriated to the Miniſters of CHRIS in 


the Time of the Apoſtles. 


THz Second Diſſertation is on the Words, 


(Epiſt. 9. Oxon.) Me in tiſdem literis & Scri- 
pturæ G Senſus & chartæ ipſæ moverunt. Here 
he ſhews, how the true Literæ formate might 
be diſtinguiſhed from the Counterfeits, which 
the Chriſtians then made ule of, Theſe were 
the Writing, that is, the Hand, or ſome pri- 


vate Mayks concerted betwixt them: As al- 
lo from the Folds and Indenting of the Pa- 


per; 
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per; as they had their Symbola Hoſpitii, Tokens 
whereby they might diſcern whether they were 
recommended by their Friends to be entertained 
as Gueſts: So allo leaving the Beginning of 
their Epiſtles abrupt. 8 
Tu Third concerns a Practice condemned 
by S. Cyprian, and a Synod (Epiſt. 14.) of Wo- 
men, cum Viris iiſque Clericis concumbentium, and 
yet (as they profeſs d) keeping themſelves pure 
and chaſte: Condemned alſo by a Council at 
Antioch, when it was again introduced by Pau- 
lus Samoſatenus ; and alſo by the Council of Nice, 
S. Baſil, and others. He ſhews the Pretences 
made for it, among the Heathen Philoſophers ; 
particularly, among the Platoniſts. That this 
Practice was not among Chriſtians, till a little be- 
fore S. Cyprian's Time ; as is evident from what 
the Apologiſts ſay of the Purity of Chriſtians, when 
* they take Notice how falſly they were charged 
5 with inceſtuous Mixtures. He then ſhews, how 
unjuſtly and unreaſonably the Canont, which were 
enacted againſt theſe oweioauro,, (the Reaſon of 
which Name he had conſidered) are produced 
by the Enemies of the Marriage of Prieſis ; in 
that theſe Perſons, thus condemned by Synods, 
were unmarried. 
= TRE Fourth Diſſertation proves the Continu- 
| ance of Divine Viſions, and Prophecies in the 
Church, till the Time of S. Cyprian. He inſtances 
in thoſe of S. Jobn's Revelations, Hermes, Cle- 
mens Romanus, Ignatius, Ouadratus, Philip's Daugh- 
ters, Ammia of Philadelphia, Polycarp, the Te- 
ſtimony of Juſtin Martyr, Melito, Alexander the 
Phrygian, &c. Of Ireneus, Perpetua, and Satu- 
rus; 
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„e; and ſhews, that theſe Two were not Mon- 
taniſts : And that the Catholicks condemned the 
Montaniſtt, not becauſe they thought that Pro- 
phecies were ceaſed in the Church, to which Gift 
W the Montaniſts pretended; but on other Rea- 
E ſons : As that their Prophecies were from a pro- 
pbane Spirit, and becauſe they taught that Pro- 
hecies ſhould end with them, whereas the Ca- 
W licks thought there ſhould be a Continuance 
W thereof in the Church. (Tho' in this they were 
W miſtaken; ) and particularly, from the Author of 
the Acts of Perpetua, &c. whom he proves to be 
no Montaniſt. He inſtances in Revelations made 
to Natalis, Potamiæna; to Alexander to go to 
Paleſtine, and to others to make him their Bi- 
ſhop, as Fabiamus was made by Divine Revela- 
tion. How Origen teſtifies, that there were (iy) 
ſome Footſteps or Remains of Prophecy in his 
own Time; as alſo Dionyſius, Biſhop of Alexan- 
dria, who was, by a divine Admonition, bid to 
fly in Time of Perſecution ; as was his Contem- 
porary S, Cyprian, of which he produces ſeveral 
Inſtances; as alſo Revelations made to him in 
other Caſes, and particularly, concerning the 
Time of his Martyrdom. Ernſcbius intimates the 
Ceſſation of theſe in his Days; and *tis generally 
| acknowledged from the Time of Conſtantine, 
He thews, how True Revelations were diſcerned 
from Counterfeit ; as being JI? declared, 
ſubmitted to the Judgment of them who had the 
Gift of Diſcerning of Spirits; (of which Gift he 
diſcourſes ) atteſted to by Miracles, Prediction 
of future Contingencies, confirmed by the Ac- 
compliſhment, with which they thought f 
coul 
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could be acquainted, but God Himſelf, 
this the Deluſions of ancient and modern Enthy. 
faaſts may be diſcovered. He afterwards ſhews, 
how Viſions and Prophecies may be proved to 
come from Go p, and what Charatteriſticks Pri. 
mitive - Chriſtians made uſe of for this End: 
Among others, that the Prophets were at Unjy 
with the Church. 

Tx E Fifth Diſſertation is, concerning the ye. 
citing of Names out of the Diptychs of the Church 
in the T'ime of the Euchariſt, Where he ſhews, 
that tho* in later Ages only, the Names of emi- 
nent Biſhops were thus recited ; yet, in more 
ancient Times, whoever died in the Commu— 
nion of the Church were thus commemorated, 
This, in Alluſion to the Matriculæ, or Regiſters, 
wherein the Names of Citizens were recorded: 
Chriſtians were reckoned as Citizens of the New 
or Heavenly Jeruſalem, which they eſteemed to 
be their Country: Thence to have (according 
to the Cuſtom of Cities) a ew Name, and to 
belong to the Jeruſalem above, typified by that 
on Earth. Hence ſaid to have their Names 
written in Heaven, and in the Book of Life; 
which Expreſſion he explains : And, how Ex- 
communication is expreſſed, by caſiing out Mens 
Names. That 'tis probable, that the Offering 
the publick Regiſter, or Diptych, in which theſe 
Names were written, and not Reciting thoſe par- 
ticular Names, was the Cuſtom at firſt in the 
Chriſtian Sacrifice. The reaſon of theſe Regi- 
ſters from recording the Names of Debtors and 
Soldiers. How this Subſcription of their Names 
preſerved them faithful ro CnRIST in Rich 85 
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perſecution, and ſecured their Communion from 
Pagans and Hereticte, and was ſerviceable in 
other Acts of Diſcipline. That beſides theſe, there 
were other Catalogues of the Clergy, and of ſuch 
as were maintained by the Church. The Com- 
nemorating the dead Saints and Martyrs, was by 
W way of T hankſgiving for them, not to obtain 
W Mcrcics for them: Tho' from the firſt, the laſt 
crept in by Degrees; and this in Imitation of 
W Heathens, The Expunction of the Names of any 

out.of the Diptychs, was a Recalling the Honour 
formerly vouchſafed to 'em, ＋ an Inflicting 
any thing on their Souls) from the Knowledge of 
ſome Miſdemeanour, which till then had not 
been known; and this in order to deterr others 
from the like Practices. 

THE Sixth Diſſertation is on thoſe Words of 
S. Cyprian, Epiſt. 29. Cum Presbyteris doctoribus 
== doctorem Audientium conſtituimus, Who thoſe 
Presbyteri Doffores were, he ſhews out of the 
New Teſtament, Hermas, &c. that there were 
ſuch in the firſt Ages of the Church; and tho” it 
was a Qualification of a Biſhop to be did aur , yet 
withall, many Presbyters were ſuch Teachers : 
That this was then an extraordinary Gift confer- 
red chiefly on Presbyters ; that it continued to 
d. Cyprian's Time, as other extraordinary Gifts 
did; that when theſe ceaſed, we find no more 
Mention of them in After-Ages ; that in the New 
Teſtament, theſe are not mentioned among ordi- 
nary Officers, but among the- extraordinary of 
Apoſtles, Prophets, and Miracles, which all own 
now to be ceaſed ; and hence (being never men- 
toned in the Foyxth and following Centuries) 
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to be eſteemed Temporary, and proper to the Firſt 
Ages. He farther ſhews, that when ſome Preſ. 
byters were Doctors, and hereby diſtinguiſhed 
from others, that ſome Presbyters were not ſuch; 
and, conſequently, that Teaching is not eſſential 
to the Office of Presbyters, ſeeing others were 
| ſuch, beſides thoſe that laboured in Word and Do. 
ctrine, as not to the Office of Prieſts under the 
Law ; and that there are other things incumbent 
on Presbyters, which, if faithfully diſcharged, 
may cxcuſe them from the Work of Preaching, 
He ſhews, that in electing ſuch a Teaching Prel- 
byter, S. Cyprian conſulted only theſe Presbytery 
Do&tores, as he did in other Caſes, Perſons con- 
verſant and skilful in that Affair: That by Au- 
dientes—whom theſe Presbyters were to teach, 
Catechumeni were meant; Faith, or the Beli 
of the Chriſtian Doctrine, coming from Hearing. 
Such were the Catechiſts in the School of Alexan- 
dria. The Lectores and Sub-Deacons were, by 
S. Cyprian, ſometimes reckoned _ the Cler- 
gy, at other times not. That Meſſages from 
Churches were uſually ſent by ſuch inferior Off- 
cers, ſometimes by the ſuperiour Clergy, accord- 
ing to the Dignity of the Perſons, from whom, 
and to whom they were ſent, and the Impor- 
tance of the Meſſage. Sometimes Precbyters were 
Legates, ſometimes Biſhops, and there, together 
with Presbyters and Deacons, as from the Mag- 
' nefians to Ignatius. (More honourable than in 
S. Cyprian's Time) and that none of the infertou! 
Orders were at that Time in the Church. 2 Uu. 
viii. 23. There were dT05oa0 exunyoray, Meſſen- 
gers of the Churches, ſent by them to . 
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Goſpel, They were the Apoſtles of them that 
ſent them, as the Twelve were the Apoſtles of 
Cuxisr, ſent by Him, and Repreſenters of His 
Perſon. Theſe had an Honorary Reception ; and 
this for Gop's ſake, on whoſe Errand they came. 
Txt Seventh Diſſertation is on the 33d Epiſile; 
occaſioned by the Lapſi, procuring Reſtitution to 
Communion, not in the Name of the Presbyters, 
or the Laity, but of the Martyrs, and this with- 
out the Conſent of the Biſhops, (as the Donatiſts 
did afterwards; ) by which, the Martyrs chal- 


4 lenged the Right of being Principles of Unity, 


which S. Cyprian challenges as the Prerogative of 
the Biſhop. Here Mr. Doduwell ſhews, (1.) That 
the Controverſy here mahaged by S. Cyprian, is 
not concerning the Union of the Catholick Church; 


comprizing all Churches of the World, (as the Pa- 


piſis would have it underſtood, hereby to defend 
the Pope's Supremacy) but of particular Churches; 
whether Communion ſhould be kept with the 
Mavriyrs, or with the Biſhops, by the Members 
of his Dioceſe: And here he ſhews the Weak- 
neſs of the Romaniſts arguing from this, and the 
Words of Cornelius, that there ought to be but 
One Biſhop in a Catholick Church, and the like 


Expreſſions uſed in Oppoſition to Novatian: 


That this, tho* ſpoken of the Biſhop of Rome, is 
to be underſtood as it concerned that particular 
Church; and that the like Expreſſions are ufed 
by the Ancients concerning other Churches; and 
who are called Cat holicł. 7, ) That there is not 
any one particular Church of that Nature, as 
that, without Communion with it, other Churches 
Ihould ceaſe to be Churches, or Members of 55 
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Catholic Church : But yet, in particular Churches Wl 
there are ſome Members that are abſolutely ne- 
ceflary to the Being of a Church; as the Head is 
neceſſary to the Body of an Animal, ſo is the 
Biſhop to the Church. This is confirmed by Ho- 
ly Scripture's Reaſoning, and ſhew'd to be the 
Reaſoning of S. Cyprian, that thoſe are not in the 
Church, who are not (in Communion) with the 
Biſhop ; neither can that Company be a Church, 
which is not joined with, (adunata) or one with 
the Biſhop; and that this is evident, becauſe a 
Right to Sacraments, by which Spiritual Life is 
maintained, is from the Biſhop : And here Mr, 
Dodwell briefly ſhews, how Chriſtzans are 1nited 
to CHRIST by Sacraments, myſtical Sacrifices; 
which he had done largely in his Diſcourſe of 

One Altar, and One Prieſthood. \ 
MR. Dodwell afterwards takes Notice of S. .- 
priau's Argument for the Biſhops being the Prin- 
cißple of Unity, from Carist's Words to S. Peter, 
On this Rock will I build by Church, &c. from 
whence S. Cyprian argues, That the Church is con- 
ſtituted on Biſhops, and all its Acts governed by 
them. This Mr. Dodwell largely handles, that 
he may ſhew of how little Service this Place is 
to the Romaniſts, to prove the Pope's Supre- 

macy. _ | 

MR. Dodwell ſhews, that none ought to with- 
draw themſelves from Communion with their 
Biſhop, unleſs he apoſtatiged from Chriſtianity, 
as Martialis and Baſfilides did; or was guilty of 
Hereſy, and was condemned for it. by a Council, 
as Privatus Lambeſitanus was; or in a Caſe of 
Schiſm, where the Church univerſally ne 
| ai ; rom 
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from ſuch, as in the Caſe of Novatian: That, 
excepting theſe Caſes, no Subject whatſoever 
ought to withdraw from the Communion of his 
Biſhop : And withall, that the Biſhop has a ne- 

ative Voice, or Suffrage. 

Tu Eighth Diſſertation is concerning the Na- 
ture of Prerogatives, and how the Suffrage of 
Martyrs was in that Age by ſome ſo eſteemed, 
as that what they granted, could not be with- 
ſtood, no, not by the Biſhop himſelf: Alſo of 
the Privilegium indulgentiæ, according to the Ro- 
man Law. It was anſwered to this Prerogative, 
when urged by the Lapſe, even in Oppoſition 
to the Biſhop ; that when Prerogatives were 
oranted, yet they could not take Place in ſeveral 
Caſes which were excepted even by the Reſcripts 


ol Princes; and that when ſuch happened, Pre- 


rogatives. muſt give Place to Laws; eſpecially 
ſuch, wherein the Majeſty of the Prince was con- 
cerned, and the Welfare of the Society; and eſpe- 
cially, of this Society the Church, which was in- 
ſtituted by G op Himſelf. 
Tut Ninth Diſſertation, after declaring what 
Auftoritas is in the Roman Law, ſhews, that 
Epiſcopal Authority belonged not to Presbyters, 
during the Vacancy of the Biſhop's See: They 
having no Power to make Decrees, and other 
Things, which were appropriate to the Office of 
a Biſhop. 
The Tenth ſhews, that the Power of Ordain- 
ing, not only of Preshyters and Deacons, but even 
ol· Lectores, reſided in the Biſhop, Presbyters ha- 
Ling no Right to Ordain : That Biſhops were a 
College, and a diſtin Order: That the Dicho- 
| * „ tom 
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zomy of Sacerdotes and Diaconi, proves not that 
Biſhops and Presbyters were the ſame Order 
That, as among the Jes, the Clergy are often 
all comprized under the Names of Prieſts and 
Lewvites ; and yet, under the Firſt, both the Of. 
fice of the High Prieſt, and that of the Second Oy. 
der, are comprized; and yet, that of the High 
Prieſt was diſtin& from, and ſuperiour to the other, 
ſome things being appropriate to that Office; 
ſo it was in the myſtical Traelitiſm, among Chri- 
ſtiant. All the Clergy are divided into (Jace, 
dotes) Prieſis and Deacons; yet, under the firſ 
Name, the Biſhops and Presbyters are compre- 
Hended ; both having Authority to offer the my- 
ſtical Sacrifice of the Euchariſt ; but yet, that the 
latter want Power to perform ſome Acts appro- 
priate to a Biſhop. 
Tux Eleventh Diſſertation ſhews, how. ſmall 
the Number of Martyrs was in the firſt Perſecu- 
tions, and how later Martyrologies, eſpecially of 
the Romaniſte, have multiplied them without the 
Authority of ancient Mouments. For this Mr, 
Dodrwell has been too ſeverely taxed, and for 
which he has been not a little concerned. He 
hath told me, that his Friend, the then Biſhop 
of S. Aſaph, put him upon the writing of it; 
that the leſſening the Number of Martyrs leſſened 
not the Glory of Chriſtianity, when the heroick 
Conftancy and Patience of them that ſuffered, which 
tended ſo much to its Honour, was the great 
Reaſon the Perſecutors put a Stop to theſe Slaugh- 
ters. For when they perceived, how little this 
Method conduced to the Suppreſſion of Chriſtia- 
nity ; nay, ſo far was it from it, that the 691 
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lar Magnanimity and Chearfulneſs, wherewith theſe 
4 e were inſpired, manifeſted the Excellen- 


Wcy of that Religion, whoſe Principles had ſuch an 
lnauence on them; or, ar leaſt, how much the 


forded them that Divine Aid and Aſſiſtance, as to 
bear up with ſuch Alacrity in the midſt of the 
cruelleſt Tortures: That it encouraged others 
to perſevere in their Allegiance to Curisr, and 
added to the Number of His Diſciples. From 
vwhence the greateſt Enemies of Chriſtianity 
found, that theſe Slaughters were not the pro- 
per Way to extirpate it, and hence forbore to 
ſend out their Edict for this End; or, if they 
had ſent them out, ſaw it expedient to recall 
chem. Mr. Dodwell ſhews, that ſeveral Perſecu- 
W tions mentioned in Hiſtory, proceeded from tu- 
multuous Rage of the Populace, or the Edits of 
Prefect of Provinces, and not from the Edits 
of the Emperors themſelves; and, therefore, not 
gencral Perſecutions over the Roman Empire. 
MR. Dodwell has often mentioned Ruinartus 
as a learned and candid Adverſary; and that he 
could not anſwer him, in that he could not, du- 


France, procure his Acta fincera Martyrum, which 
he had only Opportunity of reading in Trinity 
College-Library in Oxford. Tho' withall he 
owned, that there was another thing which diſ- 
couraged him from handling that Subject; which 


wes or Credulity of ſome ancient Writers, which 
lome irreligious Wretches would lay hold on to 
vile Purpoſes : Which Handle he was very un- 

| "> willing 


were favoured by the Supreme 27935 who af- 


ring the War, and Want of Intercourſe with. 


was, that he muſt be forced to expoſe the Weak- 


them: How that many of the Edict of Perſe- 
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willing to afford them. But without going tg M 
Particulars under each perſecuting Emperor, or 
them that are reckoned ſuch, which he conſider; 
in that Diſſertation ; he thought none of his Ad. 
verſaries could evade the Teſtimony of Origey 
againſt Celſus, (Lib. 3.) where he aſſerts, that 
there were (ya =- xx! oÞ59pa, evapituyru)” few, 
and thoſe eafily numbred, who ſuffered Death in the 
Cauſe of Chriſtian Religion. He ſhews, how with. 
out Authority, and unskilfully, the Compilers 
of the Martyrologies have multiplied the Number 
of Martyrs under Decius; how falſly Adrian is 
made a Perſecutor; how many of the Perſecu- 
tions were only local, and partial, as that under 
Trajan ; and thoſe under him, from the Rage of 
the Populace, ſometimes excited by the Fews, the 
bitter Enemies of Chriſtians ; how ſhort many 
Perſecutions were, the Perſecutors themſelves 
reigning but a little Time, as Decius; and ſome 
of them beginning their Perſecutions late, as Va- 
lerian; what Edifts ſome Emperors made in fa- 
vour of Chriſtians, which repreſs'd the Gower- 
nor of Provinces; and that of Cities, from their 
Privileges, uſed greater Liberty againſt the Chri- 
ſtians, yet their Power extended not to the 
Lives of Perſons: How ſome Emperors, as Com- 
modus, Alexander Severus, Philippus, &c. were 
favourable to Chriſtians, others not Enemies to 
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cutors reſpected only ſuch as were converted from 
Heatheniſm, or thoſe that converted them, (beſides 
thoſe that offered themſelves) and not ſuch as were 
born of Chriſtian Parents; Maximius's only reach- 
ed Biſbops, or at fartheſt, them and N 
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and even Decius chiefly was bent againſt the Pa- 
ſors of Cnaisr's Flock, and the two firſt Vears of 
that under Diocleſian, till he reſigned the Empire. 
Many Perſecutions were proſecuted more by Tor- 
tures, Impriſonments, and Baniſhments, than by ca- 
pital Puniſhments. The firſt Year of Falerian's 
Perſecution, was by Baniſhment, and ſending to 
the Mines ; and when after he proceeded to put 
Chriſtians to Death, among others S. Cyprian, and 
Xyſtus Biſhop of Rome; preſently Wars aroſe, 
which diverted him from the Violence of his Per- 
ſecution. Some Governors of Provinces were 
leſs ſevere than others, in executing ſevere Edicts. 
The Tenth Perſecution he moſt largely deſcribes 


the Weſtern Part of the Empire, which fell to 
the Share of Conſtantius Chlorus, and after his 
Death to Conſtantine: And then in what Parts 
of the Eaſt moſt ſuffered, and under whom, and 
by whoſe Edict, &c. Ne 

In which Diſſertation there are many Things 
which will gratify the curious Reader: Such are, 
the Occaſions of railing Perſecutions againſt Chri- 
ſtians, as Earthquakes, or other general Calami- 
ter, which the Heathens imputed to the Anger of 
their Deities againſt Chriſtians : The exadt Time 
when the Perfitutions began, in part known by 
the Apologies made for Chriſtians, and the Re- 
tutation of the Crimes objected againſt them ; as 


the Martyrdom of particular Perſons, which was 
often at Agoniſtical Solemnities, and great Feſti- 
vals : The Ohſervation of the Natalitia of Mar- 
tyrs, and the great Honour paid to their Memo- 

| ries; 


in the ſeveral Steps thereof; that few ſuffered in 


allo the Time when they ceaſed. The Time of- 
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ries; beſides many other Things that might be 
mentioned. | | 

He ſhews at laſt, that the Fewneſs of then 
that ſuffered Death for CukIs T's Sake, (that is 
few, if compared with Legendary Writers) de. 
tract: nothing from the Honour of Chriſtianity 
conſidering that the unparallel'd Magnanimity ot 
Chriſtians in their chearful ſuffering Death and 
Tortures, and the Foy they expreſs'd in having 
the Crown of Martyrdom, abated the Violence 
and Fury of their Perſecutors, when they ob- 
ſerved how much all People pitied thoſe Inno- 
cents, and abhorred the Cruelty of them that 
butcher'd *em: And withall obſerved, that Chri- 
1 ſtians were not deterred hereby; that Multitudes 
offer d themſelves as Sacrifices in this Cauſe; and 
that ſuch as perſiſted in their Fidelity to CRRISIT, 
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were eſteemed as glorious Conquerors. But this 
1 + Mr. Dodwell particularly handles in p 
N THE Twelfth Diſſertation, wherein he recounts 
; the ſignal Courage and Fortitude of Martyrs, in 


ſuffering the Miſeries inflicted on them with the 
greateſt Alacrity; being as deſirous to excell in 
their conſtant enduring new invented Tortures, 
as their Ezemies to manifeſt how ingenous they 
were in inventing them: And theſe not only 
Chriſtian Prieſts, but alſo Laicks ; not only Men, 
but Women ; not only Perſons of a natural Cou- 
age, but alſo Boys, and Perſons of a timorou 
Diſpoſition ; and all this from Divine Aſſiſtant, 
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from the Heavenly Aid they were inſpired with 
* by Almighty Go p, in whoſe Cauſe they ſuffer . 
; 'Tho' they the eaſilier endured, theſe, by thc 
Watchings, Faſtingt, and other Auſterities and 
| Exerciſes to which they had coullomen wane 

elves; 
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ies; by which even Heathens were brought to 
datient Suffering of Miſeries ; yet Chriſtians 
TW. (cribed all their Conſtancy to the Aſſiſtance they 
eceived from Go Himſelf, Phil. iv. 13. And 
Wence the Martyrs begged the Prayers of other 
hriſtians for the obtaining of the Divine Aid; 
nd when obtained, they Sorel up to Go p their 
Þ rateful Acknowledgment of His Goodneſs there- 
I vouchſafed to them. Tho' Exerciſes might fit 
them for ſuffering, yet it was Go p alone that 
Could fill 'em with Foy while enduring theſe, and 
Wwich Ambition to ſuffer. The Deſire of Glory 
Lauſed ſeveral Heathens ro endure Miſeries; and 
us owned that great Honours were conferred by 
WChriſtians on Martyrs ; yet this could not be the 
Worcat Inducement to Chriſtians to chooſe Suffer- 
Wing; in that Ambition and Deſire of Glory was fo 
Mmtrary to their Chriſtian Profeſſion ; and, if 
plainly diſcovered, ſufficient to deprive them of 
Chriſtian Communion ; to which they were not to 
be readmitted, till they had paſs'd thro' the Acts 
of deep Humiliation. This would deprive them 
of Gop's Favour and Aid here, and of future Re- 
wards of theſe Sufferings : Beſides other Conſide- 


y Wh-ations, Tis true, they might be deſirous of ſome 
Honour, that is, to be honour'd by Gop, by good 
„ Men, and by the Church. But none can blame 
/- ſach Deſires, 


| Tarsz Miſeries Martyrs endured to preſerve 
movard Peace from the ſecuring their Integrity; 


th but chiefly from their firm Belief of endleſs Hap- 
d. ¶ Dineſt, and the Expectation of enjoying that Re- 
he compence of Reward. | 

nd Ir the Belief of Immortality made the Heather 


more 


Britans and Thracians to geſpiſe Death, much 
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more could a better grounded Faith produce thi | 
in Chriſtians of all Sexes and Conditions; eſpe; 
ally when they were called to die for CHRIS 
Sake, which was the happieſt Death, as thy 


which put them into an immediate Poſſeſſion of 
great Degree of Glory and Felicity; when they . 
thought that their Prayers from under the An 
might have a more ſingular Efficacy to. procure 4 
Bleflings for the Church, and the haſtening of i *: 
Chriſt's Kingdom; in which Millennium, or ji # 
Reſurrection, they thought the Martyrs woul 
chiefly, if not only, be raiſed to reign with " 
CHRIST; an Opinion that then generally pre. i 4 
vailed, and which Mr. Dodwell ſhews on whit 4 
Reaſons it was entertained, and why they thought ) 
the End of the World near at Hand, and how Wi. 
this encouraged them to ſuffer Martyrdom: \s Wi 
likewiſe the Thoughts of eſcaping the Miſes M G 
which impure Souls would ſuffer in the genera eu 
Conflagration : As alſo the Hopes of a greater Di. C. 
gree of Glory in Heaven: That Martyrdom ſuy- WW 1 
plied the Room of Baptiſm, and alſo of the Hoh ly 
Euchariſt, which in Times of Perſecution they N 
wanted, they eſteeming Martyrdom a Libatio, d. 
a Sacrifice moſt acceptable to Gop, and that ly 
. which united them to Go p: Nay farther, mad: ne 
an Expiation for Sin. This Expreſſion Mr. Dod. g 
cell ſhews did not detract from the perfect Sa. 
faction made by the Merits of Carisr, in tht g. 
they looked upon the Sufferings of Martyrs as the N tic 
Sufferings of CHRIST Himſelf dwelling and living m 
in them, the Bodies of Chriſtians being the MH. 
bers of Cukisr: Whence the Apoſtle (Col. i. 24) My 


rejoices in his Sufferings, by which he filled 
that which is behind of the Sufferings of Ge 
0 
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he Martyrs thought, that when they ſuffered, 
ar1sT ſuffered with, and in them, and hence 
ere confident of Support under the Tortures of 


Ia heir Perſecutors. Hence they interred the Val;- 
1 dity of the Interceſſion of Martyrs in Behalf of 
5 the Penitent Lapſi. But the chief Cauſe of the 
ty 


Martyrs Chearfulneſs under their Suffering, was 
he Aid they expected from Caisr, as ſufferin 

ith Him, and which they actually found. They 
hence had ſome previous Warnings of the Time 
Jof their Sufferings, from which they concluded 
them determined by Go Dp Himſelf ; and hence, 
chat they could not hurt them, when appointed 


7 Joy the Deſignation of their Heavenly Father; 
and that He would grant them Patience to perſe- 
k eere, whatever Miſeries they ſhould conflict with; 


Wand they needed only to commit themſelves to 
ob's Care, under which they ſhould be ſe- 
cure. Farther, after they were apprehended, 
Gop filled them with unſpeakable Foy, filled their 
Hearts with that Peace, and Conſolation, which 
ſurpaſſed (dur vv) all Apprehenſion, Sence or 
Underſtanding; from whence they concluded 
chat Gop would not be wanting to em in their 
laſt Conflict, relying on the Promiſes of GOD; 
neither did any at laſt complain that Go p had 
failed them, but were as ready to endure à ſe- 


15 ond or third Conflict, as the firſt. Mr. Dodwell 
re news how much theſe Chriſtians Arguments to Pa- 
i ticnce, ſurpaſſed whatever Stoicks or Epicureans 
N made uſe of, viz. theſe from an Expectation of 
| | God's Aſſiſtance, and the Hope of future Glory. And 
9 withall, what Marks of Gop's Favour S. Stephen, 


Pohcarp, &c, enjoyed in thgir laſt Moments: 
| | How 


— 
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How frequently wild Beaſts were deprived q 
Power to hurt the Chriſtians, when expoſed u 
their Fury: And the Fire, that was prepared u 
conſume Polycarp, encompaſſed him as an Arch: 
And what ſignal Foy they found at the Time of M 
their Tortures, and their Death; and how ſecond if 
Sufferings healed the Sores they ſuffered in their 
firſt Conflicts. Mr. Dodwell manifeſts the Cer. 
tainty of all this, when publick ; when the Ef. 
fects were not contradicted by their Perſecutors 
whoſe Intereſt it was to detect the Falſhood, it 
any; but that it was by them aſcribed to Mz. 
gick, &c. If queſtion'd, *twas by Scepticks tha 
doubted of every Thing: When thts-Conſtancy 
converted others, even the Inſtruments of the Pet. 
ſecutors, tho? ſure to die in the ſame Cauſe, and 
render'd other Chriſtians more ready to ſuffer for 
CHRIST. No Reaſon to doubt of the Truth of 
this, when atteſted by Coæval Monuments. 

_ I nave been the larger on this Argument 
that I may ſhew how unreaſonably and unjultly 
thoſe have ated, who have ſeverely cenſured 
Mr. Dodwell as one detracting from the Glory of 
Martyrs, and thereby the Honour of Chriſtian 
ty, in theſe laſt Diſſertations. 

BEecavsE one of the great Arguments which 

_ encouraged the Martyrs to ſuffer with ſo great 
Magnanimity, was, that Martyrdom was a K. 
cond Baptiſm, and procured the ſame Benefits 

Mr. Dodwell, in his Thirteenth Diſſertation, han- 

dles this Subject, and ſhews, that this was a fe- 
ceived Opinion in the firſt Ages of the Churt), 

and founded upon the Holy Scriptures. How this 
Baptiſm of Blood was frequently by the Fathers 


pre: 
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f | preferred to that of Water, conſidering the Be- 
Wits of it, the Angels its Miniſters, and GoD 


i nimſelf the Spectator of the Conflict, and Ap- 
n lauder of the Victory. The Ancients deduced 
tis Doctrine of the Baptiſm of Martyrdom from 
Late xii. 50. Matth. xx. 22. Carisr's coming 


Y Water and Blood, having both theſe coming 
out of His pierced Side, Concerning which he 
largely ſhews what Emphaſis S. John lays on 
W choſe in his Goſpel and Epiſtle. Proſelytes among 
W the Jews admitted by Circumciſion, Baptiſm and 
W Sacrifice, Martyrdom anſwers the latter. Many 
W [nitiations among Heathens were by Emiſſion of 
Blood; as alſo their Pacts and Covenants ; and 
alſo Expiations ; the Shedding of Beaſts Blood in 
Sacrifices being in the room of Mens Blood, and 
an Atonement for their Offences ; this being a re- 
ceived Maxim, without Shedding of Blood there is 
0 Remiſſion ; yet they eſteemed that of Men moſt 
ſatiſfactory; from whenge was the Riſe of Hu- 
mane Sacrifices : Even to the Baptiſm of Vater 
this of Blood pertains, 1 Joh. v. 7, 8. By Baptiſns 
we enter into Covenant with Gop, and He with 
us: By our going into Water and riſing thence, 
Jas we receive the Benefits of CHRTST's Death and 
| Reſurreftion, ſo we profeſs and vow our Readi- 
neſs ro die in His Cauſe, in Hopes of a happy Re- 
lurrection, planted together in the Likeneſs of His 
Death. If for this vowing Martyrdom Gop grants 
90 many Benefits, much more therefore for ſuf- 
ſering Martyrdom itſelf. At Martyrdom the Be- 
refits are conferred, they then immediately re- 
ceiving a Crom of Glory. In the Baptiſm of Wa- 
ler Perſons. did not always obtain the Spirit, - 

| 9 - the. 
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the Impoſition of the Apoſtles Hands, Afr viii. 
This is obtained in the Baptiſm of Martyrdom, 
Withall, the Blood of Martyrs was eſteemed by 
the Ancients as the Blood of CHRIST Himſelf; 
and thence 'tis no wonder they aſcribed ſuch Ef. 
ficacy to it; eſpecially when ſhed in the Cauſe, 
and for the Sake of the Church itſelf, CHRIST 
* myſtical Body. | 
Ar the End of theſe Diſſertations, Mr. Dod. 
well, as an Appendix, has ſubjoined ſome Chro- 
nological Tables, chiefly the Canons of Ptolemy, 
with ſingular Induſtry collated with MSS. Alfo 
ſome Faſti out of MSS. 
ALso a Fragment of T heon, and another of 
the Emperor Heraclius, both on Ptolemy's Canons, 
Before which he has ſhewn the great Uſe of them; 
particularly from the different Cycles uſed by the 
Alexandrians, and other Egyptians ; the firſt ac- 
counting by the ed Year, anſwering the Fuli- 
an, accounting 365 Days, 6 Hours, and adding 
a Day every fourth Lear: The latter the Ann 
Vagus, only conſiſting of 365 Days; and that 
thence came the great Annus Camcularis, after 
ſuch a Revolution: How the Chriſtzans uſed the 
former Cycle, as beſt accommodated to the Pa- 
ſchal; and the Heathens continued (and that on 
account of their Religion) the latter: Beſides ſe- 
veral other, uſeful Obſervations. As where to fix 
the firſt Year of the Alexandrian Cycle, from 
which they began their Intercalation; which was 
the fifth Year of Auguſtus Ceſar, wherein the 
Month T both fell exactly on the ſame Time 
in the Annus Vagus and Fixus: Concerning which 
learned Chronologers, betore the Sight *. this 
ke | N Frag- 
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Fragment of T heon, were at ſo great a Loſs, He 
ſhews when they fixed the Riſe of the Dog-Star, 
and the Increaſe of Nile at the ſame Time; the 
W Reaſon of the Name Ee/poc, and the Country Si- 
niadica; the Natalis mundi of Solinus; the Time 
Jof the Beginning of the new Epocha, in the firſt 
Year of Antoninus Pius, An. Dom. 138, and the 
WReaſons of it. He afterwards diſcourſes of Pto- 
W [19's Canons, the 72 of them, eſpeci- 
W ally of the Epocha of the Year of Nabonazar ; 
their Pillars, from whence they gathered their 
W Aſtrological Obſervations, begun in Chaldea, 
thence A to Egypt. Of the following Epochs : 
That from the Death of Alexander; that of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus ; that of Auguſtus, from the 
Death of Cleopatra. The fifth of that was the 
Beginning of the great Canicular Year, in which 
the Thoth of the Alexandrian and Egyptian Year 
agreed: And the Beginning of that from the 
New Moon of T hoth. The Reconciling of the 
Years of Kings Reigns with the Aſtronomical 
Years, which were Vagi. When Czſares inferiour 
to Auguſti began, vis. in Dajan. How this 
=p to reconcile the Time of Emperors Reigns, 
and their Natales ; particularly with reſpect to 
Hadrian, Ptolemy living under Antoninus Pius, 
bis Canons muſt end there: The Continuation is 
by others. Of whit Authority theſe are in re- 
ſpect to the Reigns of the Emperors down to 
Diocleſian, Mr. Dodwell ſhews, by an accurate 
Account of the Time of each of them, and that 
theſe latter are not ſo exactly calculated as Ptole- 
's Canons, theſe being not ſo skilful in Aſtro- 
nomy ; which might happen from the conſtant 
n OOO T _ 
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Wars and Confuſions at that Time in the Roman 
Empire, and particularly in Egypt : Which Stu- 
dy was revived in Egypt in Conſtantine's Time, 
when the fixing the Paſchal Cycle was commit- 
red by the Nicene Fathers to the Care of the Bi. 
ſhops of Alexandria: And then ſhews on what 
Reaſon the Epocha of Diocleſian had the Prefe- 
rence, 6 

B y this Appendix Mr. Dodwpell's ſingular Skill 
even in the abſtruſeſt Parts of Chronology, may be 
diſcerned ; tho' a fuller Evidence thereof appears 
in other Performances of his, eſpecially his Book 
de Cyclis : Of which more afterwards. 

War Mr. Dodwell wrote of this Kind, minds 
me of the Intercourſe he had with ſeveral learned 
Perſons employed in the Study of Chronology, viz. 
the learned Dr. William Lloyd, now Biſhop of 
Worceſter, whom ] find acquainting him by Lei 
ters what he was doing in that Study, when his 
Epiſcopal Employment would permit him to 
proſecute it: With the learned Noris, (who ſuc- 
ceeded Scbelſtraet as Keeper of the Vatican Libra- 
ry) after promoted to be a Cardinal; with Mon- 
ſieur Pagi, and others. 

MR. Dodwell ſet a great Value on Lactantiu 
de mortibus Perſecutorum, in that it diſcovered !e- WM 
veral Hiſtorical Paſſages, no where elſe to be met 
with, eſpecially in the Time of the Tenth Per- 
ſecution under Diocleſian. Hence he was wil⸗ 
ling, when it came to be printed at Oxford, 
with the other Works of Lactantius, to cleat 
one Expreſſion therein, which puzzled other learn- 
ed Perſons, Set. XVII. per circuitum ripe Strigæ 
Nicomediam wvenit, Mr. Dodwell ſhews 8 that 
DOR | nige 
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Hyiga is firſt uſed for the Limit of a Roman 
Camp, and thence for the Borders of Fields, and 
Limits of Countries: That Rivers were conve- 
nient for all theſe Ends: That as Enphrates was 
the Boundary of the Roman Empire towards the 
Parthians, and the Rhine towards the Germans, ſo 


was the Danube of the [lyr:an Province; which lata 


ter he proves, and ſhews how Garriſons were pla- 
ced thereon to repell the barbarous Nations; how 
this River was properly Striga ; that Strigonium, 
that was fituate thereon, received its Name from 


thence : And withall, becauſe Paſſage by Water 
was the eaſieſt for infirm Perſons, Diocleſian made 


Choice of it in his Chronical Weakneſs to go to 
Nicomedia, in part by the Danube, in part by the 
Euxine Sea, tho' it was (per Circuitum) by taking 
a Compaſs about. 


CCC 


C H AP. XIV. 
His Book de Sacerdotio Lai- 
COrUm. g 


ubliſhed his Treatiſe of the Prieſt- 
ood of Laicks. The Occaſion of 
his Writing thereof, ſeems to be 
this. Mr. William Baxter, a learn- 


0 cd Perſon, but one not very well 
affected to the Church of England, tranſlated | 
ugh Grotius's Diſſertation concerning the Ad- 


12 miniſtration 


N the Yeat 1685 Mr. Dodwell 
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116 Of the Prieſthood of 
" miniſtration of the Lord's Supper where there wy; 
no Paſtors, and prefixes thereto the Title of Aj. 
Dodwelliſm ; probably becauſe it was contrary to 
what Mr. Dodowell had aſſerted in his Book of 
Schiſm, and its Defences. At firſt Mr. Dodwell 
only thought of publiſhing Petavius's Anſwer to 
it, and after, to add > e Anſwer to the 
Second Part of that Diſſertation, by the Advice 
of a learned Friend. But finding this latter not 
ſatisfactory, and Petavins's, tho' going for the 
moſt part on right Principles, yet, in that it de- 
fended the Baptiſm of Women, would juſtly di. 
pleaſe the Proteſtant Reader : He undertakes the 
bag anew, which produced this learned Trea- 
-_ | 

Grotius maintains, that in Caſe of Neceſſity, 
where there are no Goſpel Miniſters or Pricſts, 
there Laicks may adminiſter the Lord's Supper, 
And this he chiefly defends, from a Paſſage of 
Tertullian, in Exhort. ad Caſtit. Where he ſhews 
the Unlawfulneſs of Second Marriages, even in 
Laicks, and that on this Reaſon, becauſe they 
are Prieſts; and this he endeavours to prove 
L aicks are; as from Rev. i. 6. ſo from the 
Right they have to baptize, and to adminiſter the 
Euchariſt, where there are no Prieſts to do tt. 
And Groti#s argues, that ſeeing Tertullian brings 
this as a Medium to prove what he aſſerts, that 
this was a Thing owned at that Time in the 
bb. „„ 5 

In Anſwer hereto, Mr. Dodwell grants, that 
Tertullian meant an External Prieſthood, and by 
Tinction and Oblation, Baptiſm and the Lord“ 
Supper; tho' taken in another Senſe by ou: 2 
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Grotius's Adverſaries: And that Tertullian owns 
and ſuppoſes, that the Miniftration of theſe pro- 
perly belongs to Prieſts ; and particularly that of 


W Baptiſm, tho permitted in the Church of Rome 


to Women, contrary to the declared Judgment 
of the Primitive Church, which appropriated the 
Miniſtration of this to Prieſts ; (as he ſhews the 
Heathens did their Luſtrations) as alſo that of 


che Euchariſt, which being of greater Eminence, 


muſt certainly belong to the Office of Prieſts, 


truly ſo called; and not to ſuch, who having 


ſome Shadow of that Office, are ſometimes ſo 
ſtyled : And that this was Tertullian's own Sen- 
timent, and ſuppoſed in his Reaſoning. And 
here Mr. Dodwell refutes the Interpretation of 
Tertullian, which his Friend Dr. Sherlock had gi- 
ven in Defence of Biſhop Stillingfieet, and ſhews, 
that Goſpel Miniſters are Prieſts, tho' the Name 
Prieſt in the New Teſtament be chicfly attributed 
to CHRIS r, the Archetypal High-Prieſt; as in 
other Things in the like Caſe, of which he pro- 
duces Inſtances, how Types and Antitypes have 
the ſame Name; and how the Goſpel Prieſthood 
is preferable to the Fewiſh, and conſequently a 
True Prieſthood. And here (in adverting on a 
Paſlage of S. Auguſtin) ſhews what is meant by 
Carist being the One Mediator, and that as the 
Jewiſh High-Prieſt, ſo ir Miniſters may be 
ſtyled Mediators: And alſo Prieſts, when by / wave 
is repreſented and offered to Gop that Sacrifice of 
Carisr,, which He Himſelf offers up immedi- 
ately to che Father in Heaven; this of the Eucha- 
iſt being a more lively Type thereof than the 
Jewiſh Sacrifices were, and they herein repre- 


I 3 ſenting 
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118 Of the Prieſthood of 
ſenting Cur1sT the Great High-Prieſt ; the 
Fewiſh Sacrifices being Types of Cunisr to come 
the Chriſtian Sacrifice the Type of CHRIS already 
come. | 
Chap. II. This premiſed, Mr. Dodwell (ba. 
ving adverted on ſame too large Cogceſſions of 
the Church's Advocates) ſhews, that Tertullian 
here is no Witneſs of a Matter of Fact, but only 
a Diſputer, who 1 2 75 from what he ſuppoſe 
the Right of a Laick, in Caſe of Neceflity ; and 
hence that this was not a Doctrine of the Church, 
but a private Opinion of Tertullian: That his 
Words Offers & Tinguis only imply a Righ, 
which he ſuppoſes the Laick has to adminiſter 
the Euchariſt and Baptilm, and not the Fat, 
Thus the Preſent Tenſe is uſed by Writers of 
Laws, and by Tertullian himſelf. He takes not 
this for a Thing granted, and therefore makes it 


his Buſineſs to prove it. His Argument ſuppoſes 


this to bx the proper Work, and Right of Prieſts, 
when he ee to prove that Laicti are 
Prieſts, ſeeing that in Caſes of Neceſſity, they 
might baptize, and allo conſecrate the Lord's 
Supper: But never aſſerts here, or elſewhere, 
when he writes on this Subject, that they did do 
it, or that this was a Practice of, or allowed by, 
the Church. This Exhort. ad Caſt. was wratten 
before he was a Montaniſt. Tertullian, well 
verſed in the Roman Laws, proceeds according 
to them ; and knowing Rome, as other Common- 
wealths, conſiſted of a Senate, of which there was 
a Preſident, and the People, of Ordo and Plets. 


[Concerning which Mr. Dodwell diſcourſes, thit 


there was Ordo diſtin from Plebs, and 15 
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ow little that ſerves the Cauſe of Independents, 
Wor Precbyteriant; the Church being chiefly formed 
into the Model of the Roman Commonwealth, 
cken under an Emperor, whole Power he declares, 
ind that without his Conſent neither the Ple- 
iſcita, nor Senatus conſulta, paſſed into Laws; 
and hence that this Model is moſt favourable to 
the Power of Biſhops.] He proceeds to explain 
that Paſfage of Tertullian, inſiſted on by Grotins ; 
that there were Ordines in the Chriſtian Prieſt- 
hood, and that the Government in the Church 
was tounded on the Prieſthood, by the Power of 
adminiſtring the Holy Sacraments; and that Ter- 
nallian ſuppoſes, that if the Laicks had any Pow- 
W cr, it proceeded from their having ſome Share in 
W thc Prieſthood ; that ſince the Church was but One 
Body, of which the Laity was One Part, they 
muſt (as in other Commonwealths) have their 
Share of Power, and conſequently the Sacerdotal, 
the Original of all Church Power, and thence be 
Partakers of the Benefits that ariſe from thence. 
That they are Prieſts, he proves from Rev. 1. 6. 
And then follows, Differentiam inter Ordinem & 
Plebem conſtituit Eccleſiæ Autoritas, & honor per 
Ordinis conſeſſum ſanftificatus, Mr. Dodwell ex- 
plains this, and ſhews, that the Church's Autho- 
rity reſided in the Biſhop, who preſided in the 
Presbytery, or Conſeſſus, without whoſe Conſent 
no Decree was enacted, nor any Affair regularly 
managed, no, not by the Rag Sees themſelves. 
Tho' by them, {the Presbytery, per Ordinis Con- 
ſeſſum, I the Honour of the Church was maintained 
as ſacred. As the Inferior Clergy paid a Reve- 
rence te the Biſhop, ſo did the Laity to the Preſ- 

14 byters 
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byters and Deacons, theſe ſitting while the Laity 
ſtood. Santtificatus denotes, that the Clergy 
Rights were ſo ſacred, that it was eſteemed pre 
Phane, and. ſeverely puniſhed by Gop, when any 
preſumed to execute ſuch Offices which were a 
propriate to the Clergy. As againſt Corah, the Beil. 
emites, Uzzah, and Uzziah ; even at that Time, 
when there were Magiſtrates who had Power to 
puniſh ſuch Offences. The Conſeſſus, the Sitting 
of the Clergy, ſhew'd they were ſuperior to them 
that did only ſtand and aſſiſt. This illuſtrated 
from S. Clement's Epiſt. ad Corinth. This Autho- 
rity was from Go D Himſelf. Conſtitutions are 
properly what are appointed by 'the Apoſtles 
Mr. Dodwell having premiſed this, ſhews, that 
Tertullian's Words are brought in by him to ob- 
viate this Objection: How can this Prieſthood be 
allowed to Laicks, when the Uſage of the Church, 
which puts ſo great a Difference betwixt the 
Clergy and them, has debarred them From it: 
To this he anſwers, That this Matter of Fail 
8 by him) deprives them not of their 
ight : They do not make uſe of it thro' Inc 
pacity, but for the Preſervation of the Honour 
and Authority due to their Superiors. To prove 
which Right, he adds, that where there is no 
Presbytery- (Conſeſſus) & offers & tinguis, © 
Sacerdos es tibi ſolus; where there are none to 
whom this Honour and Obedience is due, and 
hence no Danger of Violating the Peace or Au- 
thority of the Church, thou (who art a Laich) 
makeſt Oblation in the Euchariſt, and baptizeſh, 
and hereby comeſt to enjoy the Uſe of thy Sacer- 
dlotal Right; vis. in this Caſe of Neceſſny , 
14-5 4 e 
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hich he alone allows it, but not in Clave errante, 
Jor Male-Adminiſtration of Eccleſiaſtical Superi- 
ors, in that this ſubverts the Diſcipline of the 
Church, which Tertullian would have ſecured. But 
from hence we cannot inferr, that this was ever 
ctiſed. Tertullian's Argument proceeding not 
from Matter of Fact, but of Right. Mr. Dod- 
well explains that of Tertullian, ubi tres Eccleſia, 
licet Laici, viz. that no fewer than Three could 
repreſent a College, and therefore were not the 
Sacerdotal College, or could validly act in their 
Name, and theſe to be Prieſts ; and this in Op- 
poſition to One Prieſt alone; Chriſtians uſing the 
Word Eccleſia in the ſame Senſe that Lawyers 
uſed that of Collegium, and ſuppoſes that chere 
can be no Church without Prieſts ; which is ſup- 
poſed in Tertullian's Arguing. - That when Three 
Laicks make a Church, they muſt conſequently 
be Prieſts, Tho' in making theſe Metaphorical 
Prieſts ſufficient to this Purpoſe, neither S. Igua- 
tius, Cyprian, or Jerome, agreed with Tertullian. 
The Reaſon of the Thing ws this; a Church 
cannot be without a Clergy, in that it is a Body 
united by Covenants and Sacraments, which can 
be adminiſtred only by Clergymen. But Tertul- 
lian endeavours to prove, that Three Laynien 
would make a Church, in that there is uo Reſpect 
of Perſons with Go p, and therefore a Laicks 
Miniſtry was equally acceptable to 'G o'D as a 
Prieſts. Here Mr. Dodwell explains this Troowre- 
Miz, to manifeſt the Weakneſs of Tertullian's 
Argument. Tertullian's Endeavour to prove this, 
Ihews it was denied. Mr. Dodwell ſhews, that if 
this be underſtood of Juridical Aſſemblies, to 
—. 1 5 which, 
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which, in ſeveral Caſes, the Laity was admitted 
and their Judgments asked, that Tertullian's Rez. 
ſonings would not hold; in that upon a Failure 
of the Clergy, the Power devolved not on the 
Laity : Nor was the Admiſſion of the Laity to 
counſel, a Right which they could challenge, but 
a prudent Conceſſion in S. Cyprian's Time. 

Cray. Ill. Mr. Dodwell anſwers another Pal. 
ſage of Tertullian, in his Book de Corond Mi, 
which Grotins had produced, vis. Euchariſtie 
Facramentum, & tempore victuc, & Omnibus . 
datum eft a Domino, etiam antelucanis eœtibut, u 
ab aliorum manu quam Præſidentium ſumimu, 
Where Grotius ſuppoſes, that Tertullian aſſerts, 
that CHRIST, in the Inſtitution of the Lord's Sup- 
per, commanded All Perſons to conſecrate the 
Lord's Supper,. and that it- was an Innovation 
in Tertullian's Time, the Receiving it only from 
the Hands of Prieſts ; (for them he underſtands 
by Præſidentet) when Cnrisr commanded Al, 
and therefore Laicks ro do it. Here Mr. Dod- 
Well ſhews, that by Præſidentes, Biſhops are to 
be underſtood, by the Importance of the Word, 
and as it is uſed by Tertullian, and others : By 
All, not Laicks, but the Pregbyters, over whom 
the Biſhop preſided : That at firſt, the Biſbop on- 
ly conſecrated the Elements, which were ſent to 
them that met not in the ſame Place with him: 
That even Baptiſm was not adminiſtred without 
a Commiſſion trom the Biſhop ; the ſame like- 
wile of the Euchariſt. He therefore thinks, that 
Tertullian ſuppoſed that Carisr, by the Word 
Toite, do this, commanded the Min iſtration of 
that Sacrament ; that hereby He gave C 
ion 
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Gon to all the Apoſtles equally to conſecrate the 
Elements; and that this was an Innovation, when 
the Preſident or Biſhop on conlecrated, (for he 
ſhews, that muſt be meant by taking it from the 
Hands of the Biſhop; ) tho', indeed, in that firſt 
Sacrament CHRIST repreſented the Biſhop. A 
Pailage of S. Auiguſtin puts a Cale of a Laick's bap- 
tizing in a Caſe of Neceſſity, But this Saint que- 
ſtions the Lawfulneſs of it; and hence it ſuppo- 
ſes, that it was never appointed or approved by 
the Church. If this of Baptiſm was, (tho' never 
in the African Church) yer this reaches not the 
Caſe of the Euchariſt. This he ſhews, in the Caſe 
of the Lapſe in S. Cyprian's Time. Could Laicks 
have done it, the Lapſi needed not to have rai- 
ſed ſuch a Stir to have received it in the Church. 
Mr. Dodwell ſhews} how the Calſe'of Czſaria in 
S. Baſil, produced by Petavius, ſignifies nothing 
in the Caſe of Tertullian. . 
MB. Dodwell having ſhewn, that what Tertu 
lian aſſerts was from his own Reafonings, and 
that the Matter of Fact, or the Sentence of the 
Church for this, could not be concluded from 
his Words ; comes to ſhew, that ſuppoling that 
was granted, it would be of no Service to them 
who ſeparate, from the Church of England: In 
that there were many things in the Primitive 
Church, which the Apoſtles approved not of; 
and many things only approved of in particular 
Cales and Circumſtances. Such were the Diſ- 
orders of the Prophets, taxed by the Apoſtle, tho? 
for ſome time tolerated in the Church of Corinth. 
What was practiſed, while there were extraor- 
dinary Gifts in the Church, is not to be drawn 
lk; K | "7" 0M into 
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into Example, when thoſe Gifts ceaſe! If Laich 

who were Prophets, did &yaper, adminiſte 
the Euchariſt, (ſo that Word probably ſignifi; 

1 Cor. xiv.) it doth not follow, that not, when 

the Spirit of Prophecy is ceaſed, Lacks ſhould 

do it. The Reaſon of which was, that as ye 

Chriſtians were not withdrawn from the Fewjþ 

Synagogue, This afforded the Apoſtles Oppor. 

tunity of preaching to, and converting of the 
Fewws, to whom they firſt preached, and were 

wont to do it in their Synagogues. Tho' ordi. 

narily this was permitted only to Perſons of the 

Tribe of Levi; yet this was never denied t 

Prophets, and hence not to CnRIST, who appear- 

ed as ſuch: And not only Preaching, but that 

of offering Sacrifice, tho the peculiar Office of 

Prieſts, was performed by Prophets, by Samul 

and Elijah. Our Saviour was owned as 6 x 
. Tys the Prophet then expected, and was declared 
ſuch by the Apoſtles: And the Apoſiles them. 

ſelves were manifeſted to be ſuch by the Del- 

cent of the Spirit on them, and thereby the Ful- 

filling of Jocl's Prophecy, and conſequently had, 

in the Opinion of the Jet, a Right to Preach, + 

Afts xv. 32. From this, miſunderſtood, proceed- 

ed the Confuſions in the Church of Corinth; ma- 
ny propheſying together, and Women teaching 

publickly. Moſes was Gop's Prophet, and Aaron 

Moſes's Prophet, by His declaring to the People 

the Meſſages Moſes had received from Gop; ex- 
preſſed by being His Mouth; the Reaſon of 

which is there aſſign d. The Chriſtians at firſt 

not ſeparating from the Jewiſh Synagogues, were 

eſteemed only as a Sect (aipeoic, AFts xxiv. 9 
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of the Jews ; tho", as the Eſſens, they had pe- 
uliar Aſſemblies for their own ding; 3 in 
vhich thoſe, that had the extraordinary Gifts of 
Doc Spirit, and immediate Call from Go p, mini- 
red, anſwerably to what Prophets did among the 
we, whilſt the Chriſtians were of one Body with 
hc Jews ; at which Time, there were no Eccle- 
gaſtical Officers conſtituted in the Chriſtian Church; 
Wparticularly, not in that of Corinth, in which the 
WCcnſures were alone inflicted by the Apoſtles 
Authority. When the Jews obſtinately oppoſed 
W Chriſtianity, the Apoſtles firſt withdrew from 
them, Afs xiii. 51. and appointed Presbyters in 
Churches; (preſently after, twas reveal'd to S. 
Peter, that the Gentiles were not to be eſteemed 
W clean ; ) tho' they withdrew not wholly, they 


of reaching afterwards in their Synagogues. Hence 
vel $0 were placed gradually, firſt in ſome, 
hen in other Churches: Tho' the Church of Je- 
d alem comes not into this Number ; its Caſe ' 


being ſingular, in that it continued Communion 
with the Temple, and to which Alms were ſent 
as due, from other Churches, as Tribute by the 
Helleniſt Jets in other Countries was to the Tem- 
ple. In this Church the Apoſtles preſided as a 
Collage, and under them the Prophets: Hence 
other Churches were ſubje& to the Church of Je- 
rſalem, in which were the Apoſiles, as well as 
Prophets ; which laſt were only in other Churches. 
And in which, by the- Apoſtles, Decrees were 
made, to the Obſervance of which all Churches 


of were obliged. Hence, as the Jewiſh High-Prieſt- 
ſt hood was Hereditary, fo the Succeſſion of the 
re Biſhops of Jeruſalem ſeems to be, they being 
-) Wh choſen our of our Saviour's Kindred. [ The 
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Prieſthood was in other Nations Hereditary, 
During which Time, that Church was ſuperiour to, 
but after that Time att equal with, other 


Churches. In which Church, before their Depar. 
ture from the Synagogue, the Prerbyters were 


het 


appointed not for the Government, but to take 00 
care of the Poor, and, for viſiting the Sick. Af. Noot 
ter this, Mr. Dodwell Yhews the gradual Depar. er 
ture made from the Jemiſb Synagogue, and the Han. 


Settlement of the Government of the Church, di. ſie 
geſted by Years ; of which, at the End of Chap. 3, r 
there's a Chronological Table. He ſhews, that Go- 
vernment among the Ferws, was managed in their 
Synagogues chiefly, and in the Temple only in 
ſome Caſes of univerſal] Concernment : That the 
Chriſtian Church ſucceeds to both Rights, and theſe 
of the Temple are not confined to One Place, as 
the Jet were to Jeruſalem ; that they are Pro- 
perly Sacerdotal, and hence, what is a&ed in One 01 
Place is valid in all, (which was not fo in the 
Fewiſh Synagogues) ſuch being judged united 
to Cnkisr, and Partakers of the Goſpel-Cove- 
nant in every Church, who are received ſo by an 
One. He ſhews, that after Governors were con- 
ſtituted in Churches, the Prophets, ſuch as had theſe 
extempore Revelations and Motions, were ſubject 
to the Governors: Which appears from S. Cle- 
ment's Epiſile to the Corinthians, after Presbyters 
were ſettled in that Church, whom the Pneuma- 
tici, tho Laicks, inſulted, and caſt out, under 
the Pretext and Title of their Spiritual Gifts. 
St. Clement vindicates the Cauſe of the Presby- 
rers againſt the Gifted-Men, ſhewing, by the 
Pattern of the Jewiſß Church, the Sabo 
0 chere 
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here ought to be of Laicks, to them that were 
1 the Prieſtly Office. By this, Tertullian's Words 
Tre to be explained, Ecclefiam eſſe, &c. that it is 
ne Church which makes the Difference, inter Or- 
Wlinem & Plebem ; i. e. that the Church, as tis a 
Political Body conſtirured under Governors, ſup- 
Wroſcs a Diſtinction betwixt the Clergy who go- 
ern, and the Laity who are governed by em, 
and that the firſt alone have Authority to mini- 
ſer in Sacerdotal Offices: That tho' at firſt, all 
Prophets or Gifted-Perſons might miniſter them, 
yet when ſome (who were thus Gifted, and 
hence diſcerned fit for the Office, or received 
Gifts upon their Ordination) were ordained to 
miniſter ; theſe became ſuperiour to unordained 
Prophets, and by vertue hereof fitting in the 
Church, were (ſanctificati) reputed relatively Ho- 
Ih, had a Sanity which Laicks, had no Share of, 
or a Power to adminiſter Holy Offices: And that 
Tertullian ſpeaks only of theſe Laicks that had 
extraordinary Gifts, and not of ordinary Laicks, 
who, tho' Kings, as Uzztah, had no Authority 
to perform Sacerdotal Offices. As for the Laicks 
having Authority in Councils, (as Acts xv.) it 
proceeded from the Revelations that Go p gave- 
even to them; ſo that the Authority their Sen- 
tence had, was not as it came from themſelves, 
but from Gop who inſpired them; which Inſpi- 
rations being ceaſed, ſuch Authority cannot now 
be juſtly challenged by em. | 
Crap. IV. Mr. Dodwell conſiders the Caſe of 
Frumentius, urged by Grotius, who being yet a 
Laick, built Churches among the Ethiopians, and 
aſſembled with Chriſtians, who traded there, al! 
lf | ID - 
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 Laicks, and joined in Prayer. Here he obſeryey 
Q That there was no ſacerdotal Act, only i 
Prayer; and nothing can be meant farther, by M 
Theodoret's. eth, not to be confined to Sacri. M 
fices, when it properly denotes Service, and of. 
ten that of Hymns, which was the moſt an. 
cient Divine Service: And that not alone 2. 
mong the Jer and Heathens, but alſo among 
Chriſtians, Eph. v. 19. Yea, afterwards, when ex. 
traordinary Gifts ceaſed, even down to the Time 
of Frumentius, and theſe ſung, by Laicks in 
Churches: Neither was Singing Hymns then e. 
ſteemed an Office appropriated to Prieſts, but 
performed even by > - chevy Why then not by 
Frumentius, and the Merchants that joined with 
him 2 Eſpecially, when T heodoret himſelf uſes 
the Word auTepy/a for Pſalmody. (2.) Another 
thing performed in Churches, was Teaching, both 
by reading the Holy Scriptures, and Preaching, 
This might be performed by Laicks : Elſpecial- 
ly, when only inſtructing Catechumens. Permitted 
to Origen while a Laick, even by Demetrius Bi- 
ſhop of Alexander. Neither does Ryfinus his 
Expreſſion, that theſe Men acted according to the 
Cuſtom of the Romans, imply, that in their Aſſem- 
blies they celebrated the Rae but the con- 
trary; in that the Romans did not celebrate it, 
but on the Lord's Day; nor any time when Cate- 
chumens were preſent , nor in any other but con- 
ſecrated Churches; nor at all, but when they had 
a Prieſt to miniſter, which they looked on as ne- 
ceſlary. | 6p 
Cup. V. The Story of Petronilla's conſecra- 
ting the Euchariſt, Mr. Dodwell proves to be fi- 
LETS: - hs 2 bulous, 


bulous, as whatever elſe is told of her. Ancient 
lartyrologies ſpeak nothing of Virgins. Domitilla 
was the Wife of Clemens: Her Story cleared. 
fre Circumſtances of all the Story of Petro- 
W ic improbable. However, the Martyrologies 
do not affirm, that the Euchariſt was conſecrated 
by her, but eaten by her, which might have 
been before confecrated by a Prieſt. 
Ss Cyar. VI. Philip baptized before Presbyters 
were ſettled in the Church, as a Prophet; how- 
W cvcr, he was a Deacon, to which Office the infe- 
riour Miniſtration, v7yperiCACY Acr2ypia, did belong; 


= 


the Spirit being reſerved to higher Offices. This 
laſt could not be performed by Philip, but the 
Adoſtles were ſent to conferr it. 

Car. VII. The Canon of the Council of 
Laodicea forbids Sub-Deacons to give the Bread, 
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Crotins inferrs, that Sub-Deacons did then con- 
ſecrate; but the Council only permits this to Dea- 
cus, The Granting this, is inconſiſtent with 
what Tertullian and Grotius own to be proper to 
Prieſts, Mr. Dodwell thinks evaocysv may be put 
tor e9a5y/as, and then this Canon forbids the 
Sub-Deacons to diſtribute the Wine (afore con- 
Iccrated by Presbyters) to the Communicants, 
allowing this only to Deacons. If that Reading 
will not be admitted, Mr. Dodwell (having ſhewn, 
that this Bleſſing the Wine might be meant of the 
Dedication to Go, as the Firſt-Fruits, and Wine 
only mention'd as that which excites to Chear- 
tulnels, &c.) thinks, it may denote that inferiour 
Miniſtry in which the Deacon aſſiſted the Presby- 
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and particularly, that of Water Baptiſm, that of 


and, TcT4puov evaoyer, to bleſs the Cup. Hence 
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ter, who uſed to ſay, Sir, bleſs, or deſire Gp 1 
bleſs, &c. Otherwiſe it may be underſtood, tha 
when there was a Bleſſing of all the Firſt-Fruits 
in the Prothefis, another of that Part thereof 
which was ſet on the Altar, which was the Con. 


ſecration; it was the firſt of theſe that is meant 
in the Canon. 


n 

Car. VIII. Grotius argues from the Canon of 0 
the Council of Antyra, which decrees concern- it 
ing Deacons that had baptized, and after were e 


Penitents, that they ſhould retain the Honour 
[of that Name] but not be permitted afterward, 
dvaÞepey the Bread or Wine, nor uypuocew. By 
the laſt Word is not meant Preaching, but Di- 
recting the People (and alſo the Prieſts) what 
they were to perform, that being the Work of 
the Deacons. As for dva@epew, it is to be un- 
derſtood of the Bleſſing in the Protheſis, or Sau 
voy, or of the bringing the Elements from thence 
to the Altar, there to be conſecrated, which be- 
longed at firſt (tho after altered) to the Office 

of the Deacon. 
As for that Fact of the Chriſtians at Malt- 
bar, who, when their Biſhops and Prieſts were 
killed by Perſecutors, got a Deacon to conſecrate 
the Euchariſt; we cannot inferr the Validity of 
it, in that, being ignorant Perſons, they were 
unacquainted with the Practice of the ancient 
Church. Neither can it be aſſerted from hence, 
that they retained the Practice of the Apoſtolick 
Age, becauſe, in that Age, there was no ſuch 
Neceſſity, when there were Apoſtles, Prophets, &c- 
for any bur Priſt, iw conſeerae, ©" | 
8 9 
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As for the Council of Arlet, which forbids 
Deacons offerre ; (1) This may be underſtood 
of the Oblation at the Protheſis, which the Church 
in theſe Weſtern Parts might take from the Deas 
cons, tho' it was permitted by the Fathers at An- 
tyra ; it being an indifferent thing, and therefore 
in the powcr of the Council to determine what 
W {hould be done in their own Diſtricts. Or, (2) 
it might be underſtood of adminiſtring the Eu- 
chariſt, that as rural Deacons did baptize, (tho 
this did properly belong to the Biſhop) provided 
they brought the Child to be confirmed by the 
Biſbop; fo they, in Caſes of Neceſſity, when no 
Prieſts were at hand, might give the Elements, 
which had been before conſecrated, (and were 
delivered to the Deacons to be given to abſent 
8 Chriſtians) to dying Perſons ; and, poſſibly, their 
© Bcnediction of the Elements in the Prot heſir 
nigh embolden them, where they thought Ne- 
ceſſity and Charity would excuſe them, to per- 
form the Euchariſtical Conſecration ; but for as 
much as this, in truth, gave them no Right to dg 
it, it is hence condemned by that Council. 
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Diſſertations added to thoſe of 
Biſhop Pearſon's, on the Suc- 
cefſion of the Biſhops of Rome. 


S Mr. Dodwell reſided much at 
S. Aſaph, ſo ſometimes at Cheſter, 
| at the Time when Dr. John Pear- 
en was Biſhop of that Dioceſe, 
a Perſon eminent for his vaſt 
Learning, which he employed for 
the Benefit of Carisr's Church; and among other 
things, for his ſingular and accurate Skill in Chro- 
nology, which he has manifeſted to the World in 
his admirably judicious Annales Cyprianict ; be- 
ſides what he has diſcovered in his (Vindic. Ignat. 
Epiſt.) Diſcourſe of the Valentinian Siyy, and the 
Progreſs of the Grnoſtick Hereſy, and of the H- 
ceſſion of the Biſhops of Rome, preſently to be 
mention'd. By the Affinity of their Studies, and 
the Comprehenfiveneſs of their Learning, there 
could not but be a great Endearedneſs betwixt. this 
learned Prelate and Mr. Dodell, and alſo an 
Acquaintance with the Biſhop's Relations. A- 
mong others, with Dr. Thane, the Biſhop's Kinſ- 
man; who, after his Lordſhip's Death, being de- 
ſirous, for the Benefit of the learned World, to 
publiſh che Biſhop's Lectures on the Af of the 
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Apoſtles, which he read when Margaret Profeſ- 
ſor in Cambridge; and alſo his learned Niſcourſe 
on the firſt Bithops of Rome, which he found in 
ſome places imperfect: He knew not any Per- 
ſon to whom he could better apply himſelf, for 
filling up the Lacunæ, and the adding of what 
might render the Work complete, and ſervice- 
able to the World, than his Friend Mr. Dod- 
well. Who accordingly, being willing to grati- 
fy his Friend, oblige the Publick, and conſult 
the Honour of the deceaſed Author, undertook 
it. Dr. Batteley's Inprimatur bears Date, Sept. 9. 
1686. By which we may underſtand, at what 
hr Mr. Dodwell employed himſelf in that 
Work. : | 
In his Additions to what the Biſhop had writ- 
ten, Mr. Dodell has a Diſcourſe to ſhew, that 
Theophil. Antioch. the Author of the Diſcourſe 
ad Autolycum, was not T heophilus Biſhop of An- 
toch, Concerning which, he afterwards wrote 
a particular Diſſertation: Of which in its Place. 
He wrote another, to ſhew what S. Jerome 
meant by that Paſſage, which the Enemies of 
Epilcopacy make ſuch uſe of, viz. © That the 
* Churches were governed by a Council of Preſ- 
* byrers at firſt, till Diviſions aroſe, Go. That 
this could not be meant of the Time of Victor; 
that there were other Schiſms in the Church be- 
tore that Time ; that this has reſpe& to the Di- 
vilions in S. Paul's Time, which 8. "ty 6 men- 
tions, who ſaid, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, 
and I of Cephas. Mr. Dodwell ſhews, that the 
Teſtimonies which Salmaſius brings out of Epi- 
pbanius, Polycarp, and Treneus, do him no Ser- 
WI © Vice: 
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vice: Nor even thoſe out of the Epiſtles of Piu 


or Vitor, which Mr. Dodwell proves to be coun- 
terfeited : Neither can the Presbyterians produce 
the Authority of any ancient Author, that makes 
Presbyters of equal Power with ME. If this 
was the Mind of S. Jerome, as the Presbyterians 
ſuppoſe, yet the Reaſoning is weak, and founded 
on ſeveral Suppoſitions which are manifeſtly 
falſe .- (a). | 

MR. Dodwell has another Diſcourſe, wherein 
he ſhews, how little Euſebius was acquainted 
with Latin Authors, or Affairs in the Weſt: 
And how long after his Chronicon he wrote his 


Hiſtory : And that he had no new Supplies when 


he wrote the latter. | 
MR. Dodwell has another Diſſertation concern- 


ing the Time of the younger Agrippa's Death 


that he lived not to the Time of Trajan; and 
the Reaſon why ſome Writers referr ſo many 
things to the third Year of Trajan. 

Ox occaſion of the Reaſons which make Wri- 
ters place S. Clement much later than what there is 
any good Authority for, vis. the Veiling of Do- 
mitilla, Mr. Dodwell has an excellent Diſcourſe, to 


ſhew, that Celibacy and Virginity were not ſo much | 
eſteemed in the Firſt Ages of the Church, as in the | 
following Times, the Primitive Chriſtians having 
a high Honour for Marriage, and that this was 
not forbidden to Perſons in the Sacred Miniſtry: 
That Virgins were among the Widows of the 
Church: That there were no Vows of Virgin, 


f (a) What S. Jerome: Thoughts were in this thing, the Reader q 


nor 


way find in my Hiſtory of 
Church, Chap. XIV. SPY 


= 
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nor any Veiling of profeſſed Virgins, till ſome 
Ages after S. Clement's Time. He withall ſhews, 
how little Foundation there is for the Story of 
that excellent Perſon S. Clement's Baniſhment to 
Cher ſona, nor of his Martyrdom: And whence 
chis Report probably aroſe, viz. from contound- 
ing this Clement with another Clement the Conſul, 
Kinſman to Domitian, under whom he ſuffered. 

MR. Dodtwell has likewiſe a learned Chronolo- 
gical Diſcourſe about Tertullian's Epocha, in his 
Firſt Book againſt Marcion, c. 19. and this dif- 
ferent from the Biſhop of Cheſter's ; reading not 
Twelfth, but Fifteenth Year of Tiberius, to the 
Time wherein Marcion firſt divulged his Hereſy, 
which was the Firſt Year of Pius Biſhop of 
Rome, (to which Biſhoprick Marcion had aſpi- 
ted, but failed in his Expectation) and in the 
Tenth Year of Hadrian. | 

But belides theſe Diſcourſes, which were for 
the moſt part defigned to ſupply what was left 
imperfe& by the learned Biſhop of Cheſter, in his 
Diſſertation concerning the Succeſſion of the Firſt 
Biſhops of Rome ; Mr. Dodwell has one peculiar 
diſtinct Diſſertation on the ſame Subject, which 
ke carries down to the Time where the Biſhop 
degins his ow Annals. He takes Notice, 
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g mat my Lord of Cheſter's great Deſign in that 
5 Undertaking, was farther to clear what he had 
/: WH #gucd in his Vindication of S. Ignatius's Epiſtles ; | 
1 | 


tut, ſuppoſing Liyn in Tenatius had been meant 
of the Palentinians Sige, (which he ſhews it was 
kot) yet that would make nothing againſt Igna- 
us Epiſtles; in that, if not Valentings himſelf, 
jet thoſe who taught the ſame heretical Doctrines, 
„ were 
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were as ancient as Ignatius himſelf : And this de 
he makes out, by ſhewing the Times of the Bi- thi 
ſhops of Rome, under whom they publiſhed their WI of 
Hereſies, they chooling Rome for that purpole, ani 
it being the Imperial City, to which People from as 
all Parts reſorted, that they might thereby the Tl 
eaſilier propagate their poiſonous Doctrines. Mr. an. 
Dodell therefore reſumes the Subject without (a 
any ſuch particular Reſpect, in order to clear that All 
Part of Chronology, which is of itſelf difficult, and we 
rendered ſtill more ſo by the unſucceſsful At- | 
tempts of ſuch as have undertaken to ſettle it, He Fuc 
ſhews, how late the Aſſigning of Twenty five Years Ac 
to S. Peter at Rome, was; how different theAccount her 
of the Beginning, and conſequently, the Ending Ene 
of thoſe Years, and thence the Time of St. Pe- mo 
ter's Martyrdom, was; how the Difference of . ©: 
Euſebius's Hiſtory, and his Chronicon, and the va- ry ( 
rious Readings of the latter, may be reconciled ; WM ide 
alſo in digeſting the Times of Linus, Anencletus, Wil /in: 
(Cletus is not to be found in any ancient Monu- Wi "2 
ments) and Clemens, [who were all conſtituted Wi 7 
Biſhops by the Apoſtles themſelves ;] how an- de 
ſwering to the Times of the Roman Emperors, the 
(in reckoning of whoſe Reigns Ewſebius is leis WW ter 
accurate) and fitting theſe re-Proſper's Oli; as en 
allo in reckoning the Times of the following MW «cli 
Biſhops of Rome to the Time of Fabian, and , num 
in reconciling the different Accounts given of d 
them, as ncar as might be to that of Euſe- Loe 
bits. Up 
His next Undertaking is, to ſhew the Suc- WW Lat: 
ceſſion of the Biſhops of Alexandria, in ſettling WW «er 
which, Erſebius had great Advantages, anddienc® Bl who 


delerves 
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deſerves Credit above any other; of what Uſe 
this is, 1n reſpect to the Succeſſion of the Biſhops 
of Rome, even where Enſebius was miſtaken ; 
and allo by knowing the Affairs of the Church, 
as they fell out in the Times of each of them. 
This he brings down to the Tenth Perſecution, 
and has affixed a Chronological Table, to ſhew how 
(according to Euſebius) the Times of the 
Alexandrian Biſhops, and the Roman Emperors, 
were concurrent. 

Havin diſpatched Euſebiut's Account of the 
ducceſſion of Biſhops, Mr. Dodtpell ſhews what 
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uments; that inſerts Cletus, diſtinct from Anen- 
of tur, with the Years and Days of his Pontificate. 
ſe- Together with other Things that betray the Im- 
hure. He ſhews, that the Fountain of all the 
Latin Catalogues was that Author who wrote un- 
ter Alexander Severus, (moſt of which is loſt) 
ho ſeems to follow the Paſchal Cycle of hy 4. 
; 8 1 85 tus, 


5 Account the Writers of the Weſtern Church give 

. hereof. Having named one written about the. 

7 End of the Eighth Century, followed by the com- 

non Martyrologres, who preciſely tell the Parents, 

f ſepultures, the very Day of their Death, and eve- 

y Circumſtance of the Perſons they name, be- 1 

des their Decrees, &c. A ſecond written in Ju- # 

„ ſinian's Time, not fo particular; both which be- 

- ray themſelves : He proceeds to a third Cata- q 

d baue written under Liberius, wherein are onl 5 

-e Names and Times of the Popes, with thoſe of [ 

„ le concurrent Emperors and Conſuls, Which nei- | 

's ber names, nor indeed had any ancient Monu- i 

1s ente ro confirm what is there deliver'd; nay, 1 

10 ll «livers that which is repugnant to Coæval Mo- pF 
N 
a 
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Iytus, and is followed by him who wrote the, 
Paſchal Computation, pũbliſhed in the Oxford Edi. 
tion of S. Cyprian. That later Writers only 
continued the Chronicon of Africanus, fitting there. 
to (as well as they could) the Emperors and Con- 
ſuls ; but ſo, as to render all confuſed and uncer- 
Tain. 
H then ſhews how the Latins (as the Greets 
had done before Euſebius) reckoned the Death of 
CHR1srT in the Fifteenth Year of Tiberius, when 
the two Gemini were Conſuls, and from thence 
began S. Peter's 25 Years being Biſhop at Rome, 
and his being martyr'd in the firſt Year of Nen. 
How, according to this, they digeſted the Times 
of Linus and Clemens, whom ſeveral reckon'd 
next to Linus; others, who inſerted Anacletus 
(or rather Anencletut) betwixt them. How Li- 
uus and Anencletus were before S. Peter ſuffer d; 
Clemens ordained Biſhop of Rome by the Apoſiles; | 
before whoſe Time, tho' there were many Chri- 
ſtians, yet not a conſtituted Church, not yet ſepa- 
rate from the Jewiſh Synagogue. How different 
the Account Trenzus gives of the Biſhops of Rome, 
is from that of later Writers. 4 
HE afterwards ſhews how the Latins conti- 
nued the Succeſſion of the Popes down to Favi- 
an: What Confuſion the Inſerting of Cletus pro- 
_ duced, whom ſome ſet before, ſome after, Cle- 
mens: And on what Suppoſitions following Ac- 
counts may be reconciled. And then the Ac-$ 
count of Eutychius, wherein it agrees with that 
of Euſebiut, and with that of the Latins ; and WM 
wherein it diſagrees. And then conſiders the 
Reaſonings of them all, and in what reſpects pre- 
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'carious : And proceeds to give his own Account, 
ſo far as could be gather'd from ancient Monu- 
ments, Chap. II, &c. Of the Time of the firſt 
* in, and immediately after, the Time of 
the 

and then of thoſe who ſucceeded them. When 
he comes to the Time of Soter and Eleutherus, 
and there diſſents from the Biſhop of Cheſter, he 
propounds his own Opinion with ſingular Humi- 
ity and Modeſty, with a ſubmiſſive Deference to 
this excellent Perſon, whoſe Opinion in this Par- 
ticular he oppoſes, and with a due Acknowledg- 
nent / of the ſingular Learning and Accompliſh- 
ments of that very great Man. 

Wren the Time of Eleutherus might be known 
by the Time of the Perſecution at Lyons and Vi- 
ama, the Martyrs of thoſe Cities writing to that 
good Man, who probably had been then ſome 
ime Biſhop of Rome: And the Time of the 
Perſecution is to be known by the Time of the 
Roman Emperor, under whom the Perſecution 
lappened. Mr. Dodwell, from ſeveral Circum- 
lances, ſuppoſes it to be (not on the Seventeenth, 
but) on the Seventh Year of Marcus Antoninus. 
but when it might be argued, that this happened 
Wen Marcus was Auguſtus alone, in that the 
Reſcript in Behalf of Atticus (one of thoſe Chri- 
ans there impriſoned, and a Roman Citizen) 
bers only the Name of Marcus, tho' Lucius 
Ws at that Time * with him, and at that 
lime returned out of Parthia, and therefore his 
Name ought to have been joined with that of 

us, as was cuſtomary in Imperial Edicte, 
ud it then been written. Mr. Dodwell (to clear 
n deen WrINten. 888 his) 


poſtles, vig. Linus, Anencletus, Clemens, 


7 
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this) has a learned Diſcourſe of the Huprem. 
Power of the Auguſti; how above that of Ca. 
res, and yet that the. Senior Auguſtus had a Pre. 
. eminence over the Junior in ſeveral Reſpects, and 

particularly in reſpe& to Reſcripts; in this of 
(Cognitio) a Sentence given upon an Appeal, quite 
differing from Edicts, ow occaſionally he ſpeaks 
here of the Tribunitia Poteſtas) andy hence how 
this Reſcript might well have only the Name of 
Marcus, the Senior Augruſius, tho* in the Time 
of Lucius. By which the Reader may find how 
exccedingly well verſed Mr. Dodwell was, not 
only in the Hiſtory of thoſe Times, but alſo in 
the Laws and Conſtitutions of the Roman Em- 
pire, as well as in the Affairs of the Church. I 
ſhall not mention any more of that Diſſertation, 
but referr the Reader to the Peruſal of it. 
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Have already obſerved how that 
excellent Perſon Dr. Fell, Biſnoꝶ 
of Oxford, (who was a great Prof 
Fol moter of Learning, eſpecially 
ſuch as might be any way ſervicq 
| able to Religion, and the Bene 
of the Church) put Mr. Dodwell upon writing ll 
Diſſertations upon S. Cyprian. The ſame wal 
thy Prelate conſidered of what fingular Advatl 
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toe Ss Jrencut, one of the firſt Chriſtian Writers 


after the Apoſtles, might be, if the Deſign of 
his Book againſt Hereticks was ſet in a clear 


Undertaking, in that he knew him fitted for it, 
fom that Inſight he had into the Platonical No- 
tions, which were the Foundations of thoſe He- 
reſies which Jrenæus expoſes; from his accurate 
Kill in Chronology and Hiſtory, whereby ſeve- 
ral Paſſages in that Father might be cleared, as 
well as rhe Time when he wrote (upon which 
much depends) might be exactly ſtated; from 
his Acquaintance with other Authors, that wrote 


(otherwiſe difficult) might be explained, and o- 
ther Things ſuitable to that End. This he ſets 
upon, but never finiſhed. The few Diſſertations 
which he publiſhed, are only Prolegomena to what 
he farther deſigned, which was to ſhew what 
thoſe ancient Hereſies were, which at firſt peſter- 
ed the Church of Go b, and what the Foundation 
of them was; by which Perſons might clearly 
diſcern the Senſe of Irenæus, (who lived ſo near 
ne Times of the Apoſtles, and whoſe Writings 
re ſo juſtly valued) it being impoſſible ro know 
Jl is Meaning, till we underſtand the Opinions 
ro ind Doctrines of thoſe Adverſaries he fets him- 
7 lf ro oppoſe. But Mr. Dodwell was, by other 
ice Vork, ever after diverted from the Proſecution 
ict er that which he at firſt chiefly intended. Theſe 
i Pilerrations were publiſhed An. Dom. 1689, tho? 


Fr... l find a Letter of Dr. Wotton's, directed 10 Mr. Dodwell at 
\ Aſaph, Jan, 7. 87-8. | | 


written 


KY 


Light. Hence he employed Mr. Dodewell in this 


about that Age, whereby Expreflions in Ireneus 
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written ſome time before, as is evident from the Neo 
Addenda ad p. 73. Pr 


Ms. Dodwell, in his Preface, obviates an Ob- 
jection that might be made from his Allowance 
of the Spirit of Prophecy to the Ages next after 
the Apoſtles, (Dif. 11.) viz. that this would ſet 
them on a Level with the Apoſtles, and hereby 
detract from the Authority of the Holy Scripture, 
He ſhews, that the firſt Fathers had better Oppor- 
tunities of knowing the Cuſtoms, Language, Idi- 
oms, alluded to in the Scriptures, than Modern 
Expoſitors: That if we undervalue the Teſti- 
mony of the next Age to the Apoſtles, we leſſen 
the een of the Holy Scriptures themſelves, 
in that we receive the ſacred Canon from their 
Teſtimony : That the Allowing a Spirit of Prophe- 
cy to the next Age, equals not them with the 
Apoſtles, in that there were different Degrees of 
Prophecy; that as Moſes ſurpaſſed all that came 
after him under that Diſpenſation, ſo under the 
Goſpel the Apoſtles N the Prophets ; S. Paul 
proving himſelf to be an Apoſile, by the Meaſure 
of the Revelations granted to him, equal to what 
vas vouchſafed to the greateſt Apoſtles, The ſame 
holds with reſpe& to the Signs and Marks of Pro- 
phets. What is ſaid of Moſes, Deut. xxxiv. 10« 
holds gocd of the Apoſiles, when compared with 
them that came after them; in that ſome Mira- 
cles expreſs a greater Degree of Power than o- 
thers ; ſuch is Raiſing the Dead. [That which 
Papias received from Philip's Daughters of Rat- 
ſing the Dead, is to be meant of the Apoſtles.) 
But farther, as the Apoſtolick College's Authority 
was above that of any ſingle Apoſtle, ſo no In- 

5 Fon 
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convenience will enſue, if we allow to the whole 
Primitive Church, in the Age after the Apoſtles, 
to be equal with a ſingle Apoſtle : And yet many 
Books of the New Teſtament depend on the Te- 
ſtimony of ſome fingle Apoſtle. However, there's 
no Ground to fear, that the Traditions of the 
Primitive Church {ſhould claſh with the Writings 
of the Apoſtles; in that this Primitive Church 
gives its Teſtimony to thoſe Scriptures ; acknow- 
ledges theſe to be the Rule of our Faith ; appeals 
to them in Controverſies of Faith; and had thoſe 
extraordinary Divine Aſſiſtances to underſtand 
them, which we want; and makes theſe the Stan- 
dards of Divine Truths, or Articles of Faith, en- 
tertaining none for fuch, but thoſe which may be 
proved from thence, Tho' it regarded Revela- 
tons in particular Cafes, yet condemned in 


of Wl Montanus, and his Followers, thoſe New Reve- f 
de tions they delivered of Faſts, &c. which they + 
hc gave out as univerſally obligatory : (If in Matters ; 
of Practice, it holds ftronger in Points of Faith.) 


And profeſſedly denied, that any New Revela- 
on in Matters of Faith were to be expected, or 


ne int any ſuch were known to Chriſtians, but 
0- Wiſe which are to be found in the Canon of Holy 
o. N Vyiptures, which is univerſally received: So that 
ch ere is no Ground to fear any Innovations in the 
a- Chriſtian Faith, from granting the Continuance 
o- e the Spirit of Prophecy in the Church, in the 
ich ext Age to the Apoſtles. But farther, if we 
ai- W'ippoſe the Revelations made afterwards to be of 
.] qqal Authority to thoſe made to-the Apoſtles, 
ity nd there appear any Claſhing betwixt them; in 
In- Is Caſe, the Arguments fetched from the Holy 
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Scriptures are the ſtrongeſt, becauſe we are ſure' 
what the Doctrines of the Apoſtles were, from 
thoſe Writings which have been univerſally re. 
ceived by the Church ; whereas we know no. 
thing of any following Revelations, but what we 
receive from the Writings of ſome private Per. 
ſons. Farther, tho' we do not allow the ancient 
Fathers to be fo learned, nor ſo ſagacious in de- 
ducing Conſequences, as Perſons of this Age, 
but to be larger in their Way of Arguing, yer 
they are to be regarded more than the moſt lea. 
ed Moderns, as they deliver the Hiſtory of their 
own Time, Matters of Fact, the Idioms of Lan- 
guage then in Uſe, and other Things of this 
Kind, which help us to underſtand the Writings 
of the Apoſtles; and as they had Books, whicl 
were ſerviceable to this End, that we want, 
Hence we ought to put a modeſt Conſtruction 
upon their Interpretations of Holy Writ. And 
tho' their Reaſonings from the Scriptures ſeem to 
be leſs ſolid, eſpecially in their Interpretations of 
the New Teſtament ; yet we ought not preſently 
to ſlight them, in that they might be the, Didates 
of the Holy-Spirit in order to direct Perſons that 
then lived what they ought ro do: This being 
adapted to the Cuſtom of that Age in their i- 
cal Interpretations of Paſſages in the Old Teſia- 
ment. But this will not juſtify the Enthuſiaſts of 
this preſent Time, whole Circumſtances are not 
the lame. - 
In Diſſert. 1. Mr. Dodwell ſhews how Irene 
(and fo his Contemporaries) was fitted to be 3} 
Witneſs of Truths delivered by the. Apoſtles, 


when he lived ſo near the Time of the Apoſtles, 
N 4 having 
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having converſed with Pohcarp, who was made 
Biſhop of Smyrna by the Apoſtles ; and alſo with 
Papias, who had ſeen S. Fohn, whom Irenzus 
ſuppoſed to be the Apoſtle, the others think it | 
was John the Elder (c); [who Mr. Dodwell thinks 4 
might be S. Mark, he being alſo called John.] | 
Belides- whom, Ireneus ſaw many others, who q 
had ſcen and heard the Apoſtles, whom he ſtyles | 
Seniores & Presbyteros, ſo called from their Age, 
e . 

„nnd not their Office. [Here Mr. Dodwell takes 
Notice, how abſurdly Presbyterians argue from 
the Word TpeoBvTepor, uſed to denote old Men, 
given to Biſhops, that hence Presbyters and Biſhops 
are the ſame; and how the Apoſtles ſtyled them- 
ſelves TpeoBuTgpes from their Age; and ſhews, 
that generally Biſhops were then aged Perſons. | 
Accordingly Euſebius and others ſtyle the Cotem- 
poraries of Ireneus rpwryv =diado , the firſt Suc- 
ceſſon, as ſuch who preſerved Traditions derived 
from the Apoſtles: And make the Reign of Tra- 


by jan the Time when the firſt Enquiry was made 
1 into Apoſtolick Traditions, becauſe about that 
nx Time thoſe Hereticks aroſe, who pretended to 


receive their Doctrines by ſuch Tradition, and ij 
were the Off-ſpring of Jewiſh Hereticks, 1 | 
which Time Hegeſippus ſtyles the Church a Vir= | 
gin] who then publickly avow'd their Doctrines, ö 
and made a Separation, having before lurked in K 
lecret; yet ſo, as to have their yeuIovpe yas | 
med by S. Paul; and yet ſo, as that the Man of 
in was not then fully revealed ; and in S. Fude's | 
Time ate ſaid to feaſt with them (e dyaraus) in 

8 'S — — — — | 
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their Love Feaſts, and hence were not of Sepa: 
rate Communion, tho then were come; | probably 
when the Ebionites troubled the Chriſtians when 
ficd to Pella; this Epiſtle being written the laſt of 
all the New Teſtament, but S. John's two laſt 
Epiſtles, and the Revelations, An. Dom. 71, or 
72. and 2 Job. v. x. They came into their Houſes, 
as Friends in Pretence, and are intimated to be 
yet in Communion with the Church, Rev. ii. 2, 
14, 20, 24. And ſo even when Pliny wrote, 
(An. Dom. 103.) who tells, how ſome in that 
Perſecution denied themſelves to be Chriſtians, 
and worſhipp'd the Emperor's Image, &'c. Theſe 
2 were Gnoſticks. When S. Ignatius wrote 
lis Epiſtles, (An. Dom. 107.) tho' they ſeparated 
from Communion with theſe Biſhops, yet then 
had only covert clancular Conventicles. Celſus 
agrees with Hegeſippus in the Time of the Ap- 
pearance of theſe Hereticks ; and ſo doth Irenz- 
4s, who aſſigns the Riſe to Menander ; as allo 
Clemens. Alexandrinus, | where Mr. Dodzwell ex- 
plains a difficult Paſſage of that Father.] Euſe- 
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bius makes the laſt av7977a, thoſe that had ſeen ol 
CuRIS r, to continue to the Time of Tran; e 
A ſuch as Simeon, Son of Cleophas Biſhop of Jerk 0 0 
ſalem, and alſo the Apoſtle S. John, (who like- ak 
| wiſe ſpeaks of him who pierced ChRIST's Side, Grin, 
as if then alive); and alſo John the Presbyte!, 15e 
Ariſtion, and ſome whom CnxRisr raiſed from the fre 
Dead, mentioned by Quadratus ; alſo the Daugl 1 tl 
ters of Philip. Some of the Apoſtles, viz. thoit 8 a 
by whom Polycarp was ordained : Philip, if not 
the Apoſtle, yet he who was ordained Deacol * 
0 


early, mentioned by Polycrates ; yet the Mcmor | 
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of Philip the Apoſtle, as alſo oß Thomas, Mat- 
thew, and Lebbeus, was freſh in Trajan's Time. 
The next Series of ſuch who delivered Apoſtolick 
Traditions, were the Diſciples of them who had 
ſeen our Saviour, and. were of Age to receive 
Inſtructions from them. Mr. Dodwell ſhews how 
Hegeſippus and Irenæus are ranked in this Number 
by Euſebius; which he thinks thus happened; 
That when the Hereticzs pretended Traditions 
derived from (not only the forged Writings of 
Matthias, which Fraud was dete&ed, but alſo) 
the Teſtimony of old Men who had ſeen the Apo- 
ſtles, with whom ſome of theſe Hereticks had 
converſed : Hence the Orthodox enquired both 
for all the Genuine Writings of the Apoſtles, and 
tne Teſtimonies of ſuch which they could con- 
front with thoſe produted by Hereticks: Such as 
began in Hadrian's Time. The Teſtimony of 
fohcarp, being very ancient, highly conduced to 
claim ſome of the Hereticks. Hence came the 
Collection of 3:3xya! the Dodrines of the Apo- 
les, collected from Oral Traditions, began (pro- 
-en WM ably by Hippolytus in the third Century, fol- 
n; bed by the Author of the Conſtitutions ; made 
- of theſe Saxa!, in which they inſert ſome 

Xraps of the true Writings of them whoſe Do- 
Wines they deliver. Poſſibly hence came the In- 
epolations of Tgnatins's Epiſtles, by joining 
\ che{W"creto the Sd aſcribed to him; and that cal- 
&d the Second Epiſtle of S. Clement. There might 
© a 894% of Ireneus, from whence he might 
* nol" ityled Apoſiolicus. There's great Reaſon to 
acl” 'ieve his Teſtimony of Apoſtolick Traditions: 
nor "fs theſe are to be W either wn 

2 0 
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Matter of Fart, muſt depend 7 Teſtimony ; 


polate theſe: (a) S. Paul's Epiſtles were generally 
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of Fact, or as Conſequences. In the firſt we, 
* to believe plain Men, if true and honeſt; 
an eee (T.) as Atteſting the Canon of 
the Holy Scriptures, and (2.). the Government of 
the Church. The firft depends upon Inſpired 
Perſons being Authors of ſuch Books: This being 


the Office of Apoſites being that of Atteſtation, by 
which they aſſert their Authority. By this Means 
the Writings of the Holy Scriptures were received 
by the Teſtimony of them who knew the Holy 
Pen- men, and after, of thoſe to whom theſe Per. 
ſons recommended them: Tho' Mr. Dodwell 
thought, that the Canon of the New Teſtament 
was not collected till the Fime of Trajan: That 
S. Matthew, S. Mark, and S. Luke, (of whole 
Writing, the Act, was not a diſtin&, but a ſecond 
Part) had not ſeen what eachother wrote: That 
Juſtin Martyr, and Irenzus, are the firſt who 
mention the Number of Four Goſpels : The He- 
#eticks made it their Buſineſs to corrupt, and inter- 


received before that Time, excepting that to the 
Hebrews, (before which his Name is not prefix 
ed) which, as other Books, were by Degrees 
univerſally received. Thie Occaſion of this, Mr 
Dodell ſuppoſes to be the ſmaller Number ol 
Chriſtians after Nero's Perſecution ; tho! in hi! 
Addenda he owns his Error in citing a Paſſag 
out of Tacitus to prove this, which is ſpoken 0 
the Time of Tiberius. 


- 5 * 4 M 
(d) S. Matthew's Goſpel carried 10 the Indies by S. Barthol aher 
mew, when Trajan returned from his ſecond Day s Expediugg come 
An. 107. Vid. Addenda ad p. 73. 1 0 be 


T 
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TRE Form of Church Government is more ea- 
fly evinced, as being more obvious, Had there 
been any Change from what was inſtituted by the, 
Apoſtles, this would have been eaſily defeated ; 
d. John, if none other of the Apoſtles, having reached 
the Time of Trajan; when there was a general 
Conſent of the ſame Government in all Churches ; 
and this was more apparent, even to private 
Chriſtians, than Matters of Faith; when the Or- 
thodox appealed to the Succeſſion of Biſhops in 
eminent Churches down from the Apoſtles, for 
the Truth of the Doctrines received from the Apo- 
les; which intimates the general Acknowledg- 
ment that this Government was cſtabliſhed by, 
and received from, the Apoſtles. Thoſe that at- 
eſt this, were Perſons of great Integrity, and 
therctore to be believed in delivering Matters of 
Fact, tho' they might be miſtaken in their Rea- 
ſongs; as Ireneus, with reſpe& to the Age of 
our Saviour, (which Mr. Dodzwell ſhews was lon- 


Uh ger than is ordinarily ſuppoſed) and ſo about the 4 
hl lennium, and ſome other Things. The Know- 4 
edge of Technical Words, Idioms, the Cuſtoms k 
oe"! chat Age, Cc. is uſeful to the underſtanding | 


Matters of Faith delivered in the Holy Scriptures, 
r ol hich were adapted to the Capacity of People 
| lat lived in the Age in which they were written. 
fence, in reſpe& to theſe Things, the Ancients 
en ne more to be conſulted and confided in, than 
e Moderns.s = . 
Ma. Dodell having ſhewn, that Irenæus and 
ahers had the ordinary Means, he (Diſſert. 2.) 
mes to ſhew, that they had extraordinary Means 
Tu i! being acquainted 1 the Doctrines 9 
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by the Apoſiles, who were enabled by the Spirit 


of Go to deliver the Doctrine of CHRIST to the 
World infallibly: And thoſe of the next Age had 
ſufficient Aſſiſtance to tranſmit to others, what 
the Apoſtles delivered to them, having the extra- 
ordinary Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt continued to 
them, by which they were preferved from Error, 
and hereby became unexceptionable Witneſſes of 
Apoſtolical Traditions. Neither do their Errors 
in their Reaſonings evince the contrary, ſecing 
even the Apoſtles (as S. Peter, Gal. ii. 11.) were 
not at all Times preſerved from Failings: But 
G0 p granted this extraordinary Aſſiſtance to the 
Governors of His Church, that they ſhould not 
err in ſuch Things, in which their Errors would 
be pernicious to the Church: Having elſewher 
(Diſſert. Cypr.) proved the Continuance of extra- 
ordinary Gifts in the next Ages after the A 

ſtles, which tho' given to others, were yet eſpe- 
cially ſerviceable to them who miniſtred in the 
Sacred Offices; tho' at firſt all Prophets miniſtred; 


yet when ordinary Miniſters were conſtituted, to 


whom the Prophets were ſubjected, ſuch were 
choſen. out of the extraordinary. Gifted Perſons, 
and by their Un#on had Divine Power conveyed 


ro em, to enable em to execute their Miniſtry. 


This, under the Jerviſb OEconomy, was convey- 
ed to Civil Magiſtrates, more to Prieſts, [to en- 
able them to be Mediators betwixt Gop and Men, 
a Notion entertained cven among Heathens] and 
much more this might be expected among Chn- 
ftians. Theſe Prophets were fitted for all Mini- 


ſtries in Chriſtian Aſſemblies, as Pſalmody, both! 


in Compoſing and Singing Plalms, and 2 7 


— 2 — 
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larly the Euchariſtical Hymn; fo alſo for Exhor- 
tation and Preaching, [ Tis queſtionable, whe- 
ther, at firſt Reading, the Holy Scripture was 
uſed in Chriſtian Aſſemblies.] Of theſe there 
were many, out of whom they might make their 
Choice, 1 Cor. i. 4, 6, 7. and this, even to the 


pegel) Manifeſtatjons, even to the Conviction of 
Infidels. Such were the Shechinahs, or Shining 
Light, on the Heads of Perſons newly baptized, 
particularly of CHRIST, [by which Fire the Holy 
Ghoſt was repreſented, according to Juſtin Mar- 
tyr] a Specimen of what ſhould be conferred on 
others in Baptiſm; as on the Apoſtles in that h- 
ſical Baptiſm, Act, ii. From whence enſued the 
Gift of Tongues, in which, probably, the Fire was 
in the Shape of Tongues : So on others, accompa- 
nying Water Baptiſm, as on Cornelius, and the 0- 
thers, on whom the Holy Ghoſt deſcended, and ena- 
bled them to ſpeak with Tongues : So Afts xix. 6. 
and on others, Baptiſm being the Means of convey- 
ing the Holy Spirit, | a peculiar Privilege under the 
Goſpel] and not only the Graces thereof to ena- 
ble them to lead holy Lives, but alſo the extra- 


nS, | 2 
ed ordinary Gifts, ſuch as Prophecy, foretold, Joel ii. 
ry. WM © be poured out on all Sorts in the Time of the 
y- Wl Goſpel. Theſe Gifts were given at firſt to all, in 


their Baptiſm, [whence the greateſt Regard was 
paid to the (4rapya!) firſt Chriſtian Converts] 
which leſſened by Degrees, when of leſs Neceſſi- 
ty to the Conviction of Infidels. The firſt that re- 
ceived theſe Gifts, had the greateſt Meaſure of 
them: Hence the Apoſtles excelled Prophets and 
Evangeliſtt. Theſe Firſt-Fruits, or earlieſt Con- 
verts, were generally ordained to the Miniſtry 
„% ES 7 


1 


Time of Ignatius. Of theſe there were (Ges- 
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by the Apoſtles, Clem. Rom. Ep. un. 42. which 


Method continued to the Time of Hadrian. After 


which non Ordo, not the Time of Perſons bein 

Converts, but the Merit, was conſidered.] Ty 
which Time we find, that Gop vouchſafed extra- 
ordinary Revelations to the Governors of Churches, 
* conſequently to the Time of Jrenæus] and 
the Gift of Diſcerning of Spirits, by which they 
might be enabled to chooſe fit Perſons into the 
Sacred Miniſtry : As alſo they did by Lot, 
(wherein there was an Appeal to Go p) by Exter- 
nal $;zns, Dreams, Voices, and the Teſtimony of 
Chriſtians. This continued to S. Cyprian's Time, 
who looked on all Prieſts to be conſtituted by 
GOD Himſelf; and reaſons ſo, as if he thought 
that GO p did immediately interpoſe in the Choice 
of Perſons that were to be His Miniſters Which 
implied, that they had Gifts that qualified them 
for their Office, or, at leaſt, that Go p would be- 
ſtow ſuch Gifts upon their being ordained to it, 
1 Tim. iv. 14. A xapopa was beſtowed pers by 
the Impoſition of Hands, d rpoQyreas, foretold 
before by Gop, yet the Judgment of the Church, or 
of its Governors aſſembled together, was of 
greater Authority than what was deliver'd by ſin- 


| gle Perſons. But that which manifeſted the Truth 


of Prophecies and Revelations, was Miracles, the 
Working of which was promiſed to Chriſtians in 
general, Mark xvi. 17. and continued to Trajan 
Time, and afterwards ; and no doubt accompanied 
them, who in his Time made Expeditions to convert 
Infidels; beſides what we are aſſured of from Igna- 
tius. Aquila was converted by Miracles wrought by 
Chriſtians in che End of Hadrian's Reign: Me 
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Mr. Dodwpell ſhews, that the Colony was planted 
at Alia, (in which Aquila preſided, in the twen- 
tieth Year of his Reign. Under Antoninus Pius 
Miracles were wrought at Polycarp's Martyrdom, 
and Juſtin Martyr atteſts the like then done. And 
then it was pretended to by the Hereticks of that 
Time, called in the New Teſtament, Antichriſts, 
who aſſumed the Name of CHRIST, the Avyoc, as 
Simon, Dofitheus and Menander : But the followin 

Hereticks are ſtyled in the New Teſtament Falſe 
Prophets, and Falſe Apoſtles. They looked on 
Miracles as neceſſary to their Pretences, and hence 
counterfeited them: They wrought Teara Led, 
e) which detrafs nothing from the Value of the 
Miracles wrought by Caxzisr and His Apoſtles ; 
ſeeing the Orthodox had Marks by which they 
could diſcern true from counterfeit Miracles : 
And alſo in that the Hereticks were on this Reaſon 
induced to pretend Miracles, that they might vye 
with the Orthodox, in their Expeditions, to get 
Proſelytes ; and the Working of them was uſeful 
to the Orthodox, in order to oppoſe and detect 
the Frauds of the other. Miracles were wrought 
by Chriſtians in the Time of Irenæus, of which 
he gives ample Teſtimony, as known to himſelf; 
ſuch as were wrought by the Apoſtles, Heal- 
ing Diſcaſes, Raiſing. the Dead, Propheſying, 
peaking with Tongues, and Diſcerning the 
Thoughts of Mens Hearts; and theſe as vouch- 
lated every where to the Church, and not to He- 
rlicks. Under Marcus Antoninus, likewiſe, con- 
iderable Miracles were wrought, (as what were 


© To deceive the Elet. Mr. Dodwell ſhews, that Word 2 
bIſes nat Perſons predeſtinated, 4s in Addenda. | 


wrought 
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wrought on the Martyrs at Tr. : But from 
that Time they ſcem to have ceaſed gradually 
as likewiſe other extraordinary Gifts: Only ſuch 
were continued, that might be ſerviceable to the 
Church, tho' not thoſe, before granted, for the 
Converſion of Infidels, in that there were then 
no Expeditions for that Purpoſe. 

So E miraculous Favours were granted to 
Martyrs under Septimius Severus, as alſo cxtraordi. 
nary Power to cure Diſeaſes, and to caſt out De. 
vils, then vouchſafed to Chriſtians, aſſerted by 
Tertullian. [That of Narciſſus turning Water 
into Oil, for the Lamps in the Paſchal Vigil, 
This defended. ] And Spirits poſſeſſing Perſons, 
were by Chriſtians compelled ro own 1 
Devils, and were diſpoſſeſſed. This is attained 
by T beophilus of Antioch, and Minutius Felix, and 
Origen, who tells of the extraordinary and imme- 
diate Change that was wrought in Perſons that 
were ſincere Converts to Chriſtiamty ; as allo, that 
ſome Footſteps of ſuch Miracles, as were wrought 
by the Apoſtles, continued till his Time. The 
like aſſerted by S. Cyprian, to be in his Time, 
and what Divine Power was conferred by Bup- 
tiſm ; how Devils were then exorciſed by Chri- 
ſtians, and how ſuch as had lapſed, were puniſh- 
ed by Satan, to whom they were delivered, or 
became Captives. Some Miracles were wrought, 
no doubt, by Gregory T haumaturgus, which gave 
occaſion to the Fictions ſuperadded. The Cui 
ſtiant exerted great Power over Devils, the Hea- 
then Deities, in the Time of Valerian and Gat 
lienus ; as alſo, under Diocletian and Julian. A- 
nobius in his Time, (which Mr. Dodwell 2 

8 | a 
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ders) as alſo Lactantius, teſtify the ſame ; and 
Julius Firmicus Maternus in his Time, which was 
a little after. Mr. Dodwell ſhews the Injuſiice of 
the Atheiſts Objection againſt the firſt well-atteſted 
Miracles, becauſe there were ſo many Forgeriet of 
later Miracles; whereas S. Chryſoſtom, who aſſerts 
the Truth of the former, owns, that Miracles 
were ceaſed in his Time, or were very rare: As 
alſo does S. Auguſtin. Tho', even about that 
Time, ſome few Miracles Gop vouchſafed, as: 
the Heavenly Apparition to Conſtantine, &c. the 
Subverſion of the new Structures of a Temple at 
Jeruſalem, under Julian, and ſome others. Mr. 
Dodrpell ſnews, what Difference there is betwixt 
the Primitive Miracles, and thoſe now boaſted 
of by Papiſts ; eſpecially, in reſpect to the Credit 
of the Witneſſes, the Nature of the Miracles, and 
the Ends for which they were wrought ; thoſe of 
the Apoſtolick Times being to confirm the Di- 
vine Authority of the Chriſtian Doctrine, and to 
convert Infidels, at leaſt for ſome Publick Good, 
[and not to prove the Saintſhip of any particular 
Perſon] as alſo to confront Hereticks that pre- 
tended to work them. So little are the Miracles 
pretended to by Romaniſts like the Primitive, 
that they have ſome of the Marks of Impoſtures 
aigned by the ancient Fathers, which they give 
to detect thoſe of Hereticks ; ſuch as leaving no 
permanent Effect behind them, and being no way 
bmeficial to the Souls or Bodies of Men. Mr. Dol. 
well concludes, with ſhewing the great Difference 
ere is betwixt Primitive and Popiſh Miracles: 
And how certain the Primitive were, to prove 
ie Truth of their Doctrine againſt W 
| | . Te an 
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and the Certainty of Epiſcopal Government againſt 
its Adverſaries. | 
In Diſſert. 3. Mr. Dodwell (having premiſed 
the Difficulty of this Undertaking, from the 
Want of Hiſtorical Monuments both in Civil and 
Eccleſiaſtical Aﬀairs, about that Time) gives an 
Account, Firſt, about what Time Irenæus was 
born, which he ſuppoſes from Treneuss own 
Words, was either in Nerva's Reign, or about 
the Beginning of Trajan's; ſeeing, (1.) He makes 
S. John's Revelations near his own Generation, 
eve, | which Mr. Dodwell largely ſhews the 
Meaning of, as of that Phraſe vad quis] that is, 
about the Time of his Birth. (2.) His having 
ſeen Pohcarp when young, Puer ; which he ſhews, 
from Treneus's own Computation, muſt be be- 
twixt 20 and 30 Years of Age: | And here he 
ſhews the diverſe Accounts of the Childhood, 
Youth, Manhood, and old Age given us by the 
Ancients ; particularly, by S. Jerome; ] and that 
Hi was not till the Age of 25, (till which 
Time they were a4@yaues) which Time ſecing 
Ireneus had paſſed, when he ſaw Polycarp, he 
muſt be then above 25, and yet not 3o Years 
old. Now when he ſaw Polycarp in the Lower 
or Lydian Aſia, & pacnuy avay, in the Roman 
Emperor's Court, (for ſo it muſt {9 be) it was, 
in all likelihood, in the Time of Hadrian, and 
not till his Fifth or Sixth Year. And it muſt be 
ſo late, when Polycarp, exclaiming againſt the 
Hereticks that then appeared, Unto what Tine, 
baſt T hou, O Gov, kept me, &c. intimates, that 
— — — — | 
Cf) V. Addenda, ad p. 237. 1 
„ | he 
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he was then very old; eſpecially, when repeated 
upon the Riſe of new Herefies, Here Mr. Dod- 
well conſtders the Riſe of Hereticks, particularly 
of Marcton, | where he' obſerves ſome Chrono- 
logical Miſtakes in Tertullian] mentioned by Ju- 
ſin M. in his (truly) Firſt Apology, written to 
Antoninus Pius, before his making Marcus his 
Ceſar, and therefore in the Beginning of his 
Reign, and yet then S. Juſtin intimates, that 
Marcion had made a great Progrefs in venting 
his Hereſy, Marcion was in Baſilides's Time, 
and was his Anceſtor, tho' a little later. Baſi- 
ide died in the Time of Hadrian. Marcion had 
ſeen ſome of the firſt Deſcendents from the Apo- 
ſtles. He computes, that Ireneus was about 25 
Years old when Hyginus was choſen Biſhop, and 
this Anno Domint 122. From Tertullian, that he 
was Cotemporary with the Broachers of Here- 
lies, 1. e. flouriſhed in their Time, NN than 
5. Juſtin, who was martyred under Pius, in the 
zoth Year of his Age] in the Time of Valenti- 
ms, tho' poſſibly younger, and hence under Ha- 
ian : And withall from a Paſſage in Ireneus 
himſelf, that he, not long after the Time of 
5. John, who wrote the Revelations, made his 
journey into Aſia. He confirms this in his Ad- 
denda, ad p. 252. 6 

MR. Dodell afterwards makes Enquiry con- 
cerning the Death of S. Irenzus ; ſhews, that he 
was zo Martyr, (tho! repreſented as ſuffering un- 
der Severus by ſome later Writers) never ftyled 
mus by earlier Writers, who never forbear to 
give that honorary Title, when due, to them 
ity recommend; and yet they never men 
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him as ſuch, when there would have been occa- 
ſion to have taken notice thereof. The firſt, that 
we are ſure of, who mentions him as a: Martyr, 
is Gregory of Tours; but then he places him - 
mong the Martyrs of Lyons, and. Vienna, and 
this on no other reaſon, but that there's Mention 
of him in that Epiſtle which recounts thoſe Mar- 
tyrs; from waence, even Zacharias (tho' Za. 
charias there mentioned, was S. John Baptift's 
Father) is put in that Catalogue. Whereas hr. 
agus ſucceeded Pothinus then martyred, and was 
alive long after in the Time of Victor, when 
the Paſchal Controverſy made a Diſturbance, 
He is taken notice of as eminent in the Third 
Year of Commodus, probably, becaule at that Time 
he oppoſed the Hereſies of Blaſtus and Florinus; 
in his Epiſtles to whom he ſpeaks of this Old 
Age, the fitter on that Account (and thence cal- 
led to Rome) to grapple with thoſe Hereticks 
who pretended Tradition, as Polycarp had been 
before; beſides the Reſpect then given to Perſons | 
from their Age. Thoſe Hereticks gave occaſion | 
to the Riſe of the Paſchal Controverſy, teaching 
at Rome, where the contrary Practice had been 
obſerved, that Eaſter ſhould be obſerved as the 
Jews, and alſo as the Aſian Churches obſerved } 
it. About which, ſeveral Synods were called. 
Over that in France, Irenzus preſided. This was, 
moſt probably, in the Tenth Year of Commodus, 
and the Firſt of Victor, in Autumn. From a Pal- 
ſage of Cains, Mr. Dodwell collects the Time of 
Victor, and alſo of Clemens Alexandrinus. He 
concludes, that Trenzus died before Victor: That 
as Polycarp deliver'd Traditions he received 2 4 
the 
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the Apoſtles, and Treneus what were received 
from Polycarp, ſo Clemens what were received 
from Irenzus; and hence, that Clemens was ſo 
much younger than Jrenæus, as Ireneus was tha 

Polycarp. Reaſoning from which, he concludes; 
that Jrenæus could ſcarce ſurvive the Year 190, 
and that he did exceed the goth Year of his Age, 
tho' not attain to the 1 ooth; and that, by the good 
Providence of Gop, he had ſo long a Life grant- 
ed to him, that he might be able, by his having 
converſed with ſuch as had ſeen the Apoſtles, to 
countermine thoſe Hereticks, that pretended Apo- 
ſtolical Traditions for their vile Hereſies; to 
new, which were the true Writings of the Apo- 
ſtles; and to diſcover the Falſhood of thoſe, 
which Hereticks counterfeited under their Names. 


| WH And Mr. Dodwell ſhews, how, by Virtue of the 
beg Lives of Simeon Son of Cephas, Polycarp, Ire- 
5 nets, Narciſſus Biſhop of Jeruſalem, and Alexan- 
1 der his Succeſſor, Traditions might be tranſ- 
s WHT mitted down to the Time of Decius; which was 
n b long as the Diſpute laſted with theſe Here- 
o Wl ticks. 

n WW [x Diſert. 4. Mr. Dodwell proceeding to ſpeak 
c cf haoaus's Works, begins with thoſe againſt 
d 1 Hereſies; and that becauſe they were the Firſt 
|. FF flat he wrote, which appears from his telling his 
, lader, that he had not been accuſtomed to write: 
„ lt yet withall, that he was then about the Soth 
lei of his Age, from his mentioning ſeveral 
7 Voscceſſors of Pohcarp, whom he had ſeen after 
lc be was 25 : And from his Mention of One, elder 
it dan himſelf, who had received Traditions from 


n nem who had ſeen the Apoſtles, {The Reaſon 
| ; Ls 2 


g Deſcendents tr Om Menander, the Scholar of K- 
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is given why he names him not: Moſt probable 
it was Pothinus.) That he at firſt oy on- 
ly the T'wo firſt Books; the Fryſt, to detect the 
Hereſies; the Second, to propound briefly ſuch 
Conſiderations that might ſuffice to refute them: 
And that theſe T'wo were at firſt publiſhed by 
themſelves; tho', at the End of the Second, he 
ſpeaks of his Deſign hereafter to write on that 
Subject another Book; which Third Book, tis 
probable, he wrote ſuddenly afterwards ; by all 
which, he ſuppoſed that he had fully confuted 
thoſe Hereticks. ' Notwithſtanding which, in the 
Concluſion thereof, he promiſes, at his Leiſure, 
to publiſh a Fourth, to declare the Doctrine of 
our Bleſſed Saviour, in oppoſition to thoſe Here- 
ticks; which, when he had finiſhed, he tells of 
his Purpoſe, to add that of S. Paul, which he 
doth in the Fifth Book. Mr. Dodwell takes No- 
tice, how fooliſh the Pſeudo-Dexter makes Turi- 
bius Biſhop of Toledo, (whom he confounds wich 
him of Aſturia, in whoſe Days the Grnoſtick He- 
relies were revived by the i the Per- 
ſon to whom Jrenæus directs his Books. Who- 
ever he was, he ſeems to be a Greek, who deſires 
him to write againſt the Valentinians,, whoſe He- 
reſies prevailed moſt in the Eaſtern Churches: 
Tho' withall on this Reaſon, that by Overthrow- 
ing theſe, he might therewith overthrow other 
Herelies; the Original of all which he makes N- 
mon Magus to be, (tho' denied by the Valentinian, 
who pretended, that they received their Tradi- 


tions from the Apoſtles) which he proves by the 


Succeſſion of Hereticks in the ſame School, ant 


mon A ; 


os 
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non. For each of the Vounger were Diſciples 
to the Elder Hereticks, tho', by improving their 
Errors, they became Authors of a new Sect, each 
more corrupt than the former, having their pe- 
culiar Marks and Characters; kind to each other, 
tho' all Enemies to Catholicks. Here Mr. Dod- 
well diſcourſes of the Xapaurip of Valentinus, (as of 
the 'Apyy of theſe Hereticks) and of M<0a;utoa ele 
Xaautipa, Vs, that tho' he took his Mone from 
other Hereticks, and they from the Gentile Oæo- 
yoviau, yet he adapted theſe to his own Hypothe- 
ſs; as he did Abe, wh, Oc. taken out of the 
Holy Scriptures, putting a new- Senſe upon them. 
The Valentinians were eſteemed moſt dangerous, 
becauſe theſe did not, as ſome Hereticks, vaiue 
themſelves above CRISsT and his Apoſtles, who 
hence barefaced Enemies to the Goſpel ; but pre- 
tended, that they received their Doctrines from 
e Apoſiles, by miſinterpreting (not, as Marcion, 
corrupting) their Writings, and oy forging others 
under their Names, and pretending Traditions 
from them. frenæus thence makes it his Buſineſs 
0 ſhew, how the Catholicks were more credible 
Atcſters of ſuch Traditions, than the Hereticks, 
n that the firſt of theſe were Oppoſers of the 
aboſiles themſelves. He begins with Ptolemy, 
lis Cotemporary, a Follower of Valentinus, and 


cr i Inyrover of his Dotages and Myſteries ; which 
K- benen diſcovers, together with his Books, which 
ud been kept concealed ſtudiouſly (as was cuſto- 
di- WW nary among the Pythagoreans) from all but ſuch 
the =_ cre initiated, pert And then takes in 
nd N ach as were Improvers upon Ptolemy, yywgmaTees* 
Song whom was Marcus, who came into 
on. e | —  IRre ; 
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France; and Colorbaſut alſo, who ſeems to be: u 
Maſter to Marcus, and a Scholar both of Ptole. WW C 
my, and before that, of Valentinus. 'Tho' Mar. . 
cs was {ome time before Irenaus wrote. Mr. ” 
Dodtwell then conſiders the Cuſtoms of theſe Hen. A 
zicks, their redeeming Perſons from Matter into in 
Pleroma ; their Pretence to Perfection; their Ini. an 
zations of their Diſciples ; their magical amore WM 7 
Azgouara, their Prodigier, and their Myſteric, Wl fat 
Afterwards their impure Converſation, altoge- ll gi 
ther unbecoming the great Pretences of theſe He-. Wl iv: 
reticks ; (of which Mr. Dodwell produces ſeve- Wi by 
ral Inſtances ; ) tho” this is no Criterion of the Wl by 
Truth of Doctrines ; not a Ground to approve A. 
em, becauſe the Teachers thereof appear (as $ bo 
tan did) as Angels of Light ; nor to reject em, Wil {cl 
becauſe taught by Men of looſe Lives: But when De 
Mens Vices are the Fruits and Conſequences of Wl bot 
their Errors; as it was in the Firſt Hereticks, A 
who allow'd of denying Cuxisr in Time of Per- (of 
ſecution ; of Magick, &c. we may juſtly ſuſpet b 
what ſuch Men teach, when they want Veraci- Wi «lc 
ty, Diligence, and Divine Aſſiſtance: Not t0] iis 
believe chem upon an implicit Faith, where the lle, 
Doctrine is not founded on good Reaſoning, but (11: 
obtruded (as the Gnoſticks was) as myſterious nd 
when taught as a new Revelation from Gop, wi" vas 
doth not ordinarily reveal His Will to unholy "nd 
Perſons ; eſpecially, when contrary to known Di int; 
vine Revelations ; and when the Teachers are voy er 
of Communion with the Church. Prol 
FROM the Succeſſion of theſe Hereticks, Ma Gin 
Dodwell collects the Time when Irenæus wrote ber! 
Valentinus was before that dead, who lived en 


bi 
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the Time of Anicetus, which was the Year of 
Cuxisr, 142. Secundus ſucceeded him in his 
School: To him Epiphanes, the Inventor of Mo- 
notes, or Morde, the Son of Carpocrates, and 
author of the Carpocratian Hereſy, which began 
in the Time of Hadrian, taught vile Impurities, 
and gave a Handle to Heathens to object the 
T lyeſtzan Feaſts againſt Chriſtians ; which Accu- 
ſation ſeems, from S. Juſtin's Apology, to be- 
gin under Hadrian. | Iſidorus, Son of Baſilides, 
was ſomewhat earlier, tho* placed at that Time 
by Epiphanius.| The Carpocratian Hereſy was, 
by Marcellina, brought to Rome in the Time of 
Anicetus. Ptolemy ſucceeded Epiphanes, who, a- 
bout the Year of CHRIST 140, had joined him- 
ſelf to the School of Valentinus, and, after his 


M, 

en Death, ſer up a new School, tho' poſſibly after 
of WM both Secundus and Epiphanes. Here Mr. Dod- 
ks, ell ſhews, how Epiphanes had Divine Honours 


(of which, being paid to Men by Heathens, and 
by Hereticks, and the Kind of thoſe Honours, he 
diſcourſes) paid to him at Same in Cepbalenia, 
tis Mother being a Cephalenian : That tis proba- 
ble, near that Place, while Valentinus lived, Se- 
und, Epiphanes, and Ptolemy, had their School; 
nd Ptolemy had Colorbaſus for his Diſciple, who 
was Marcus Maſter. All theſe, at firſt, went 
under the Name of Valentinians, whilſt Va- 
kninus lived; (who taught at Rome) tho af- 
ou er his Death, ſet up for Authors of new Sects. 
Poleviy ſeems to be born betwixt the Year of 
Cmisr 126 and 130, was no Heater of the pro- 
roteſſ der Witnelles of Tradition, younger than Ireneus; 
dene there is time enough, if Ireneus wrote un- 
| 1 . 


4 
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der Marcus Antoninus, tor-him to be acquainted 
with what he tells of Marcus, and the Deacon! 
Wife that was his Diſciple, and of their Coming 
out of Aſia into France, and the Detection of their 
Myſteries ; and likewiſe of Tatian, who profeſ- 
{cd not his Hereſies while his Maſter Juſin 
lived, tho' not long before his own Death, which 


was before Irenzus wrote. Tatian appeared in bi 
the 12th Year of Marcus Antoninus. But his He. WI 4 
reſy was promoted by Severus, (and thence his A 
Followers denominated Severiant and Encratite, Wl 1 
Tatian living not long enough to propagate it) Wl / 
about the Year 174. About which Time, e. 
nus wrote againſt Hereſies which were ſprung of 
up before that Time, but againſt none that role WW he 
after that Time. Particularly, not that of B- 
deſanes, whom Euſebius places next to Tatian, s 
living under Marcus Antoninus, but, in Truth, WW 
under Alagabalus, who was alſo named Antoninu, IT 
whence aroſe the Miſtake. Neither does the Name WW 1 
of Apollonius, the Friend of the Emperor, wo bu 
diſputed againſt Bardeſanes, or of Abgarus (of which Wi fir 
Name there were many) evince the contrary. Wi {i 
However, immediately after this Time, Ju WM T. 
Caſſianus, the Ringleader of the Docetæ, appeared; WI m. 
of whom Irenzus makes no Mention. Againit WW !: 
Marcianus, betwixt whom and Caſſian there were Wl bu 
Succeſſors, Serapion diſputed, who was Biſhop thi 
of Antioch in Commodus's Reign, and was mar- he 
tyred under Severus, Conſequently, Caſſia Wl bl. 
muſt have appeared at the latter End of Ma- He 
cus's Reign; of whom, had Jrenæus known ally Wl 
thing, he would not have paſſed him over, ha- hir 


ving taken Notice of former Hereticks wi® 
e | brozcied 


\ 
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broached the ſame Doctrine with theſe Docetæ- 
So that Treneus wrote ſome time before the End 
of Marcus's Reign. Which Mr. Dodwell confirms 
from Tertullian's making Proculus, whom he 
knew in his Youth, Pueritid, (which muſt be in 
the Time of Commodus) a Writer againſt the He- 
reticks after Irenzus ; as he makes Juſtin M. 
before him, (who wrote his ſecond Apology to 
Anton. Pius.) As alſo Miltiades, who wrote his 
Apology Tess 7c uoopunss &pyovrac,to the Emperors 
Marcus and Lucius, thence in the Beginning of 
Marcus's Reign: And alſo is named by one 
who wrote againſt Maximilla, whoſe Prophecies 
of War and Perſecution he convinces of Falſ- 
hood; which muſt be in the Time of Commodus. 
The Chronicon of Alexandria makes T heodotion, 
who is mention'd by Irenæus, to be, when Mar- 
cellus and Ælian were Conluls, i. . Anno 184. 
This laſt is not in Epiphanius, whom he cites, 
Tis true, it was when Commodus was Auguſtus, 
but jointly with his Father, and probably the 
firſt Year. [Mr. Dodell ſhews, how the Mi- 
ſake aroſe from the Reaſonings concerning the 
Times of the Tranſlations of the Old Teſta- 
ment, by Aquila, Symmachus, and T heodotion.] 
It falls out in the Year 175, that T heodotzon 
publiſhed his Tranſlation : Ireneus his Books in 
the Year 176, or the Beginning of 177, before 
be heard of the Death of Eleutherus. What Epi- 
phanius delivers of Theodotion, that he was an 
Hearer A duc doo may ſignify) of Marcion, 
Fho died in the middle of Pius's Reign, brings 
him down to Marcus's Reign: Which is proba- 
ble, from his becoming a Jew, and being cir- 
M 3 cumciſed, 


* 
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cumciſed, a thing forbidden by Adrian, and pro: 
bably indulged afterwards, and then again trig. 
ly forbidden by Severus : That Time of Indul- 
gence, under Marcus, was a fit Time for Theo- 
dotion to become a Jewiſh Proſelyte. As for that 
Objection againſt his writing his Book at that 
Time, becauſe he mentions Heracleon, who is, 
by Epiphanius, made a Third from Ptolemy, who 
was alive at his writing: Tis anſwer'd, (i.) 
That many of theſe Hereticks ſet up for them- 
ſelves when very young; and, (2.) other Wri- 
ters (as Tertullian) make him contemporary with 
Ptolemy ; and Origen makes him ( yoppo) 
known to Valentinus, whoſe Hereſy differed lit- 
tle from YValentinus's, yet (according to Tertul- 
lian) is mentioned by Name, by Ireneus. Thence 
Mr. Dodell concludes, that Irengus wrote in 
the gth or 1oth Year of his Epiſcopate, Anno Do- 
mini 167. 

TE Vth Diſſertation is, concerning the L- 
tin Tranſlator of Irenæus, it being evident (tho 
Eraſmus doubted of it) that he wrote in Greek, 
both from what S8. Jerome ſays, and likewiſe he- 
næus himſelf, in his Preface to Book the Firſt, 
where he calls the Language of the Celis Bar- 
barous, which was Latin, Lyons being a Roman 
Colony; and ſhews himſelf to be a Greek, as 
well as he wrote in that Language; which he 
excuſed as leſs Elegant, in that he had been ac- 
cuſtomed, by living among the Celts, to ſpeak 
their Language. Tho' in S. Ferome's Opinion, and 
in truth, very Elegant. And hence he could not be 
the Author of that in Latin, which abounds with 
Helleniſms , and theſe barbarous and unskilfu! 

0 and 
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and hence plainly a Tranſlation out of Greek; 
and withall of a later Date than the Time of 
Tertullian, who tranſlates ſome Paſſages in [re- 
1eus, very different from the preſent Verſion. 
The firſt that cites this Latin Irenzus, is S. Au- 
guſtin, who took it for an Original, (having ne- 
ver ſeen the Greek) and his Citations agree with 
the Latin which we now have. This Verſion 
was not known to S. Cyprian, or to Optatus of 
Milevis, or to S. Jerome. This was probably 
made by occaſion of the Priſcillianiſts, who are 
accuſed to be guilty of entertaining the Hereſies 
of the Gnoſticks, which Irenzus contuted : And 
this, probably, by ſome Gaul or Spaniard, after 
the Year 385. After this Hereſy was quaſhed, 
this Tranſlation was little known: Not found 
by Gregory the Great, who ſought it ; nor cited 
by Latin Writers: Tho' Ireneus is often cited by 
(rreeks, Whence 'tis to be admired, that there 
are ſo many Copies of the Latin Verſion, but 
none to be found of the Original Greek: See- 
ing there were formerly ſo many Copies of this 
latter, which were ſo neat and elegant; and ſo 
few of the Tranſlation, which is ſo rude and bar- 
barous. [Here Mr. Dodwell takes Notice, how 
there was the like Neglect in reſpect to other 
ancient Fathers,] The Contents were poſſibly 
prefix d by the Tranſlator, but the Diviſion of 
Chapters and Titles were added by Librarians, 
and hence of no Authority. + vt 

TuE VIth Diſſertation conſiders other Works 
of Ireneus : And, Firſt, thoſe againſt Blaſtus and 
Flrinus, Theſe Hereticks gave not the Occa- 
lon to Irencus, (as Baronius ſuppoſes) of wri- 
e ting 
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ting his Books againſt Hereſies: Neither could 
they, in chat the Hereſies were new, and never 
taught by former Hereticks, whom he refutes in 
thoſe other Books. Florinus heard Polycarp dil. 
courſe of Gop's Monarchy ; that He alone was 
the great Orderer and Diſpoſer of all Things, 
not only in Heaven, but alſo on Earth: That 
neither the Demons, and Heroes, as the Heathen 
imagined, nor the Æones, as the Hereticks, ſha- 
red with Him in the Government of the World. 
Florinus hence ran into an Extreme, and made 
Gop to be the Author of Sin, which other Here- 
ticks would have avoided, by making other 
Cauſes of Evils beſides Gop. Both Florinus and 
Blaſtus (Euſeb. H. E. I. v. 20.) fell from the Dig- 
nity of Precbytert. [ Arorecei may denote, ei- 
ther their own forſaking it, or the Church's Cen- 
ſures ; probably, here the latter.) But Blaſtw 
was not involved with Florinus in the Entertain- | 
ment of the ſame Error, (tho' ſome have rendred 
the Paſſage of Euſebius, as if it was ſo) but in the 
Schiſm. Blaſtus corrupted [as the Meaning of 
the Word Tapayaptrrew is given] bee, the Law 
and Canon of the Church, probably in the 
Obſervation of Eaſter. They being both Schiſ- 
maticks, "tis probable that Ireneus's Epiſtles were 
ſent to them both at the ſame time, in the Third 
Year of Commodus, Anno Domini 182. in the 
Time of Victor; Benæus gives Intimation, that 
he was then very old, and had written his Books 
againſt Hereſies. Florinus after this became 2 
Valentinian : This occaſioned Treneus's Book 
of Ogdoas, which probably expoſed ſome new 
Notions added to what former Valentinians 7 
taught; 
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taught ; therefore, not the ſame Books which we 
now have of Irenzus's on that Subject, in that 
therein we have not the leaſt Mention of Flo- 
rinus, nor of the Stirs that he and Blaſtus made 
at Rome. Being himſelf 85 Years old, he was 
able to confront the Teſtimony of Florinus, tho) 
likewiſe very aged. 
Besitos this, Jrenæus wrote an Oration, | wWri- 
ting Orations being practiſed by the Sophiſis, and 
imitated by Criftiens) and theſe Tex E,, 
to the Grreeks, a Name given by Chriſtians to all 
that were not Chriſtians, [a Name affected by the 
Macedonians, who had conquered the Eaſtern 


d Countries; and given to the Romans, after their 
5 Conqueſt of them.] The Title of this Oration 
1 is Tepi S‘, i. e. of Science, acquired by De- 
l monſtration: This was then pretended to, with 


reſpect to the higheſt Myſteries, by NHeathens; 
which Chriſtzans refuted, that they might ſubſti- 
tute Faith in its room, and ſhew that ſuch per- 


he fect Science was only to be found in a future State. 
of This probably was the Subject of Irenzus's Ora- 
W tion; written in a Time of Peace, and probably 
he under Commodus. 

i AxNorhER Oration of Irenæus, is to his Brother 
re Marcianus, ele Sri Ts AToconns KYPLYILATO» 
rd Here Mr. Dodwell ſhews the Office of Kypurec, 
he as Publiſhers of the Decrees of Kings and of 
Jt Cop, and given to the Apoſtles: Here he ſpeaks 
ks of the uypuyua of S. Peter, forged anciently be- 
> 4 tore Treneus's Time by ſome Ebionite, at length 
ok brought into the Clementine Recognitions. Theſe 
ew Recognitions he ſhews had been publiſhed in di- 
ad ers Forms, and gives the Reaſon of the Name 
; | N r 
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"Avayvwpopo.] That, ſeeing this uypvyun appear: 
ed under the Name of S. Peter, and poſlibly o- 
thers might then under the Names of other Apo. 
ſtles, Ireneus probably wrote this, to diſcover 
which were the genuine Writings of the Apoſtles; 
and this directed to Marcianus, who then too 
much favoured ſpurious Writings, and after turn. 
ed Heretick, if he be the ſame whom Serapion 
mentions; *ETiS«&c the ſame with 4ToS::c, De. 
monſtration; wherein 'tis probable, that, as he. 
næus had by the by in his other Books, fo here he 
on purpoſe compares the uypvyuara, the true Do- 
ctrines of the Apoſtles, with thoſe the Hereticks 
pretended as ſuch; and evinces the Truth cf 
them, by the concurrent Teſtimony of ſo many 
who had received them from the Apoſtles; an- 
ſwerably to what Tertullian has done in his Pr. 
ſcriptions. 
Tus next Book of Jrenæus was his Tianties 
dic Hop, which Mr. Dodwell ſhews were Treatiſes 
or Inſtructions delivered by Teachers to their 
Scholars, chiefly by Word of Mouth. 'Ouaiu 
were the ſame. Here Iveneus, who had the Gift 
(Sa, of Teaching, ſuſtains the Perſon of 
a Teacher of a School. | Such were among the 
Heathen Philoſophers, and alſo among Chriſtian 
as before among the Jews.] In which he taught 
not rhetoricalh, as the Sophiſts, but plainly deli- 
vered what he had received as Apoſtolical Tradi- 
tions, from Papias, and from Polycarp, who had 
converſed with S. John, and delivered what he 
had from him, and what.he had heard of the 
_ Sayings of Carist, and of His Miracles, from 
Eye-Witneſſes. With theſe he might alſo yo 
: : uc 
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ſuch Doctrinals, as he directs others to teach, J. x. 
4+ [Here Mr. Dodwell ſhews how differently 
the Ancient Fathers argued about Traditions, from 
what the Romaniſts now do.] Poſſibly ſome 
Fragments of theſe Nag of lrenæus might be in 
thole made by Hippolytus, (who probably might 
be a Hearer of him) as alſo by Caizs, whole La- 
byrinthus was a Collection out of ſeveral Authors, 
Mr. Dodewell (from what Photius has given us of 
him) gueſſes what he might take from Joſephus, 
what from Juſtin Martyr, and what from Jre- 
neut, i. e. from theſe Jigaetes. Theſe are called 
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Sacco, as being written on various Subjects, 
fand in divers Manners; and ſuch which he taught 
y in his School in his old Age, in Victor's Time: 


—— 
4 


And it muſt be late, if Hippohtus and Caius were 
his Scholars. 

Tux laſt of Ireneur's Works are his Epiſiles ; 
not only that to Blaſtus of Schiſm, and thoſe to 
Florinus, one of Monarchy, the other of Ogdoas, 
of which before: But alſo that to Victor in the 
Paſchal Controverſy, [by ſome ſtyled Acyoc, be- 
cauſe an accurate Tra&.] Here Mr. Dodwell 
conſiders the Reaſons why the Roman Cuſtom of 
Keeping Eaſter, when of a later Beginning, 
found more Abettors even in the Eaſt, than that 
of the Lydian Aſians, who pleaded Apoſtolick 
Tradition, This he attributes (1.) to the Mul- 
nude of Roman Colonies brought into Aſia by 
Hadrian, after the immenſe Slaughter of the 
Jews, (as into Achaia, from the Love he had to 
that Country) as he did on the ſame Reaſon into 
Egypt, Cyrenz, &c. And (2.) then to the Ha- 
ned that Chriſtians had at that Time againſt the 
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Fewws, their great Enemies; and that hence this 
would not comply with them in the Time of 
Keeping Eaſter : Alſo to the Multitude of Ronan 

Garriſons every where; and the Kindneſs the 
Heathen Romans expreſs'd to the Chriſtians in the 
Eaſt. The Epiſtle of the Church of Lyons and 
Vienna, is alſo thought to be written by Irene, 
and is cited as his by OEcumentus. 

Irenzus purpoſed to write a particular Book a. 
gainſt Marcion, (but 'tis probable he lived not to 
do it) to confute him out of that Part of the 
Holy Scriptures, which were owned by Marcion as 
ſuch, and againſt which he made no Objections. 

Photius tells us, that Hippolytus wrote againſt 
the Doſutheans and Noetians, and that what he 
wrote was an Abridgment of what Irenzus had 
written on thoſe Subjects. Of the Doſitheans, we 
find nothing in Irenenus's Works that we have, 
nor in his Contemporaries. If Hippolytus had 

any thing from him, it muſt be from what he 
heard him deliver, or from his $:aas. Nottus 
was the Scholar of Sabellius, who appeared An. 
Dom. 257. and hence long after his Time. But 
ſeeing he taught the ſame Hereſy, that Praxeas, 
and before him Simon, and ſome Heretical Jew' 
had taughr, Hippolytus might make uſe of what 
Irencus wrote againſt that Hereſy, which the 
Nettians had revived. 7 
'HtereTo Mr. Dodewell has added, by Way of 
Appendix, an excellent Fragment of Philippus H- 
 detes, which he found in a Baroccian MS. in the 
Bodleian Library. Of this he tells us the Uſe; 
as it ſhews the Age of Celſus, and of the Succeſ- 
fion of the Readers in the School of 1 
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with greater Exactneſs than others have delivered 
it; beſides other uſeful Obſervations, which he 
has given us in his Notes upon it. The firſt Ma- 
ſter of that School was Athenagoras, an Atbenian, 
who wrote, and probably ſpoke his Oration as 
Legate for the Chriſtians of Alexandria (probably 
therefore a Citizen of that City) to the Emperor 
Marcus, (whoſe Name is here miſtaken by the 
Tranſcriber.) He went, & rig in the Habit 
of a Heathen Philoſopher, (as ſome other Chri- 
ſtians did) and together with his School where- 
in he taught Philoſophy, he was alſo Catechiſt. 
In Teaching which, he-was followed by ſome 0- 
thers who ſucceeded him in the Carechetical 
School. He was ſingularly verſed in the Holy 
Scriptures, as Celſus boaſts that he himſelf was, 
that he might the better oppoſe them, probably 
acting by Athenagoras's Example, thence after 
him, and an Alexandrian, and poſſibly Prefect of 
the Epicurean. School, | ere&ed there (among o- 
thers) by the Emperor Marcus, tho' no Friend 
to their Atheiſtical Priticiples, but as being then 
refined, as were other Sefs of Philoſophers, as 
allo were the Hereticks among Chriſtians | and 
hence reckoned an Epicurean by Origen. Philip- 
pus Sidetes makes Clemens to ſucceed Athenagoras 
as Catechiſt, (and that truly) and not Pantænus; 
tho' he is called by Clemens $:S4ouanc, an In- 
ſtructer, not of himſelf; and our Pantænus, that 
Is, his Friend, and of the ſame Communion ; 
elpecially when Origen makes Pantenus his im- 
mediate Predeceſſor. Tho' (to reconcile what 
Euſchius ſays) *tis poſſible Pantænus might be Ca- 
techiſt before he went to convert the Indians, (at 
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which Time Clemens might perform that Office) 
and then again upon his Return. Philippus makes 
Pantenus born at Athens, from whence the Alex. 
tndrians fetched the Governors of their Schools, 
Some make him a Stoick, tho' here he's called a 
Pythagorean, which might happen from his Teach. 
ing, together with the other, what was excellent 
in the Pythagoreans, as the &uaeuriny Sect did. 
Tho' S. Jerome ſuppoſes a Vacancy in this School, 
yet Mr. Dodwell fuppoſes the contrary: If we 
make Dionyſius to preſide in the School after he 
was Biſhop, Picrius to ſucceed him, when dead, 
in his School, (tho not in his See); and T beogu. 
ſtus to ſucceed Pierius, then Serapion, then Peter 
the Martyr. This Account came from Rhodon, 
who, being an Alexandrian, was better acquaint- 
ed with this Succeſſion than S. Jerome. T heogne- 
ſtus is cited by Athanaſius for the Word ò hose, 
and thence a Perſon of Note, and not very late: 
And SHerapion is mentioned by Epiphanius, as ha- 
ving a Laura, or Church, in Alexandria, in the 
Time of Arins, Macarins, who ſucceeded Peter, 
is here ſtyled or , and by others dg5cc, one 
who lived in the Cty, ro diſtinguiſh him from an- 
other Macarius an Aſcetick, who lived in the 
Wilderneſs. In the Days of T heodoſins the Elder, 
ſo Mr. Dodwell thinks nes ought to be ren- 
der'd, as when given to Conſtantine, Valentinian, 
Leo, to diſtinguiſh them from the Juniors af that 
Name] Rhodon brought his School to Side. Hence 
it was after An. Dom. 379, and before that of 
395. Philippus was Rhodon's Scholar. He 1s 
mentioned by Socrates, who wrote his Hiſtory 
An. Dom. 439. He was Competitor for the _ 
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of Conſtantinople, A. D. 425, with Hiſinnius; and 
in the Year 427, with Neſtorius. But ſeeing we 
find him not Competitor with Maximianus, An. 
Dom. 433, we may ſuppoſe him dead before that 
Time; and that he wrote, or at leaſt finiſhed, his 
Hiſtory, after the Vear 425, ſeeing he mentions 
the Conſecration of Hiſinniuc, and before the 
Year 433. 

To the End of this Work Mr. Dodwell ſub- 
joins a Chronological Table of the Things he had 
Occaſion to mention therein. 

I FIND, that Mr. Dodwell's Friends, and a- 
mong others Dr. Thomas Smith, in a Letter, Off. 
30, 1697, would have engaged him to proſecute 
this Work, and to give the World an Hiſtory of 
the Hereticks of the Firſt and Second Centuries, 
as that which would have been of great Uſe, and 
advantageous to the Common Cauſe of Chriſti- 
anity, which has of late been ſo impudently at- 
tacked by the Socinians ; but he was diverted by 
other Undertakings. 
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CU Ap. XVII. 


The Weakneſs of the Papiſt 


 Pretence of being miſrepre- 
ſented. _ 


BOUT the Time that Mr. Dod- 
dell was employed, by his Pro- 
= © feſſorſhip, in the Study of Hiſtory, 
SS and this in order to communicate 
— his great Knowledge thereof to o- 

thers, a Province * to his Ge- 
2ius, in which he made ſo vaſt a Proficiency, and 
hence, no queſtion, was {ſingularly delightful to 
him; He did not at that Time negle& the Con- 
cerns of Religion, and the Defence of the Church 
of England, when it ſtood in need thereof, as 
being then attacked by its Enemies the Roma- 
niſts; and theſe encouraged and countenanced in 
their 3 by a Sovereign Prince of their 


own Perſuaſion. (a) This had been a Seaſon for 


Mr. Dodewell, had he been a Papiſt, (as his uncha- 


ritable Adverſaries would have perſuaded thi 
World he was) to have diſcovered himlelt, | 


and thereby advanced himſelf to the Favour 
of his Sovereign, and the Acquiſition of ſuch 


i (a) It: is poſſible, that this WAS written before he 24s choſen 
Profeſſor, tho in that Tear. | 


Pre- 
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Preferments and Dignities, that might have been 
rationally thence expected: But he was fo far 
from this, that he not only reprinted his Account 
of the Fundamental Principle of Popery, &c. (of 
which I have before given a Summary) but alſo 
prefixed a * to. it, to evince the Weakneſs of 
that Method the Papiſts then uſed, in pretending 
they were miſrepreſented, and by their tranſlating 
the Bilhop of Meaux his Explanation of the Do- 
&rines of their Church. In this he ſhews, that if 
that Biſhop had been ſucceſsful in vindicating 
their Church from what is charged on them , 
[which others had conſidered] yet this cannot jus 
ſtify the Engliſh Papiſts for their refuſing to com- 
nunicate with our Churches in theſe Kingdoms. 
In ſome of the Diſputes (as of Epiſcopacy) we 
are not concerned. And if we have Anglican, 
as they challenge Gallican, Privileges, we have 
Liberty to determine, in our own Juriſdi&ion, 
what they allow to be indifferent in itſelf; as the 
Marriage of the Clergy, Communion in both Kinds, 
our having Liturgies, and the Scriptures in the 
Vulgar Tongue. In which, when Circumſtances 
render it expedient, the Romaniſts allow Power in 
tne Church to Diſpenſe. Conſequently, particu- 
lar Churches, which are beſt Judges of Expediency 
within their own Juriſdiction, may determine 
ele with reſpe& to themſelves ; nor ought they 
bo be reſtrained herein by Foreigners, or any De= 
termination of Popes, or even general Councilt, 
Which are not ſo competent * of Circum- 
ances at ſecond-hand; neither can the Decrees 
af ſuch Councils oblige them, till they are re- 
ved by them: Nay, tho' ſuch Things are re- 
OE IE . rei ved 
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ceived in a Church, if they, afterwards diſcern the 
Inconvenience of them, they have Power to vejec 
them; this being equally in their Power, as it 
was at firſt to reſuſe the Reception of them; par. 
ticular Churches having an abſolute Independence 
in Things of this Nature. However, this obliges 
private Perſons within, fuch a Juriſdiction, to ſub- 
mit to the Conſtitutions thereof, and not to with- 
draw from Communion with it, as not being 
competent Judges of the Determinations of their 
Superiors. This the Papiſts argue in reſpec to 
the Hugonots, which is ſhewn to hold more 
ſtrongly with reſpe& to Recuſants in England; 
eſpecially, ſeeing the Things that the Romaniſi 
impoſe are in themſelves unreaſonable; as Prayers 
in an unknown Tongue, and Denying the Cup t 
the Laity; when they cannot ſhew what can 
make theſe Things expedient now, which might 
not be urged with reſpect to the Primitive Ages 
of the Church. Nay farther, ſuppoſing the Au- 
thority of both Churches equal, yet our Church in 
theſe Kingdoms hath ſeveral Advantages above 
theirs: In that (1.) our Church extends its Au- 
thority only over its own Subjects, and in its own 
TJuriſdiftion,; theirs over others, and in other Ju- 
riſdictions. (2.) Our Practices are more ſafe ; 1s 
to worſhip Go p without Images; to put up out 
Prayers thro' one great Interceſſor, CHRIST. It 
Images, and making Saints Interceſſors, be un. 
lawful, (abſtracting from the Charge of Idolaty) 
the Romaniſis violate Church Communion, by} 
impoſing theſe ſinful Things as Terms thereof 
Suppoſing they could clear ſeveral of their Pl 
ctices from being ſinful, this would only clit 
| | „ 5 the 
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their own Subjects to acquieſce in their Determi- 
nations, and not to ſeparate from them; but 
does not prove, that the Diſuſe of theſe is unlaw- 
ful, when allowed by a lawful Authority within 
its own Juriſdiction, nor, that 'tis not within 
their Power to forbid ſuch Things as Invocation 
of Saints, &c. at leaft, to impoſe publick Offices 
that require none of thefe. No; Separating from 
2 Church, becauſe of the Uſe of fuch Offices, is 
ſchiſmatical ; and much more is it ſo, for Per- 
ſons to join with another Church, that is at open 
Hoſtility againſt the Communion of the Jurif- 
dition they live in. Therefore 'tis incumbent 
on the Romaniſts to ſhew that our Conſtitutions 
are ſinful, and unlawtul for Subjects to practiſe, 
as well as for Superiors to impoſe : In which Caſe 
only 'tis lawful for Subjects to ſeparate from our 
Communion. But if we muſt be Aggreſſors, 
we can ſhew that they have innovated in Matters 
of Faith, and that herein they muſt own, that 
we have not miſrepreſented them; and they can- 
not deny, that it is unlawful to communicate 
with Hereticks. This would juſtify our Non- 
communicating with them, ſuppoſing we owed 
Wjeffion to them, as they pretend. Private Bi- 
hops have condemned Hereſies, and looked on 
ther Biſhops obliged to ratify ſuch Cenſures, 
before the Determination of Councils, as Alex- 
under did Arius: So others. The Biſhop of 


u eau goes not about to ſhew, that Tianſub- 

WI /4ntiation, &c. are not impoſed by their Church, 
of Conditions of their Communion. The Ground 
Pra- er their Pretence to define Matters of Faith au- 
li ocicatively, is their Pretence to Tnfallibility, and 
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180 N Excuſe to Engliſh Romaniſts, &c. 
this ultimately reſolved into their Pretence to he 
the Catholick Church, and this at length into the 
Cat holick Church Virtual, the Pope. [ This proved 
in the following Diſcourſe.} If their Doctrine 
is miſrepreſented, why do they refuſe to commu. | 
nicate with us? If they refuſe this, they unjuſt! 2 
charge us with Miſrepreſentations. Their fille 
Pretenſions to Infallibility has made them perſſt 
in their Errors, tho' diſcovered inconſiſtent with 
Catholick Tradition. This he ſhews to be the 
fundamental Principle of Popery in the firſt Trad, 
(to which he prefixes this Preface) and therein 
manifeſts the Weakneſs of this Foundation. 
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CAP. XVIII. 


His Election to be Camdenian 
Hiiſtory Profeſſor in Oxford mi 
and his Lectures. 


PIR OW greatly Mr. Dodwell's Skill in Hi ber 

85 H A ſtory * eſteemed in the l 

xe Oxford, appears by their chooſing him 
<7. ee s Hiſtory, founded Fro 
by Mr. Camden, in that Univerſity : When tis 
. was ſo far from being ſought for by himſelf, that 
his Friends Stickling for him was unknown 9, 
him, he being then at a great diſtance from 0 aſe 
: der 
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in Shropſhire. (D) When likewiſe a Perſon con- 
fiderable for his Birth, being Son to the Earl of 
Vinchelſea, one of great Worth, and of great 
Intereſt in the Univerſity, ſtood in Competition 
with him. That worthy Body, one of the great 
Glorics of this Kingdom, did, as becomes all 
perſons entruſted with Elections, ſet aſide all o- 
ther Reſpects, and conſider'd who was beſt fitted 
for this noble Employment. This they were 
aſſured Mr. Dodwell was, from that Perſonal 
Knowledge many of them had of him, whilſt he 
for ſome Time reſided among them; and from 
ſome Specimens that he had given them of his 
extraordinary Inſight into Hiſtory, and accurate 
Skill in Chronology. Neither were they diſap- 
pointed in their Expectations, or had any Reaſon 
to repent, or be aſhamed of their Choice. So 
far was it from that, that learned Men of this 
and foreign Nations highly approved and ap- 
plauded it, when they Ts his Le&ures which 
he read among them; whatever Thoughts they 
might entertain of his Diſmiſſion from that Pro- 
f vince, which he managed to his own, and his 
Electors Honour, as well as their Delight and 
benefit. This I come now to give an Account of. 
Ma. Dodell made Prælectionem Inauguralem his 
im Lecture upon his firſt Entring on his Camdenian 
Proteſſorſhip, on May 25. 1688. In this, having 
premiſed the Senſe of his own Inability, and the 


(b) The worthy Penner of his elegant Epitaph ſeems to inti- 
| (OBE "te, as if he was choſen when at Dublin. This may be well ex- 
| "ſed, in that from the Time he left Dublin, 'to the Time he en- 
rd upon this Station, he lived in Obſcarity, and thence that Time 
derved not his Notice. = 
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Oyrus being wholly different from each other, in 
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Learning and Judiciouſneſs of his Auditors, he 
came to ſhew the Weight of his Undertaking 
from the Difficulty of the Work itſelf. In reſpec 
to Hiſtory; from the Multitude and Variety of the 
Monuments to be colle&ed, and the Difficulty 
there is in diſcerning true and genuine Writers 
from fabulous ; and 1n the firſt, where are Inter- 
e and where Deficiencies, Gc. In re- 
pect to Chronology, (of which he ſhews the ſin- 
gular Uſefulneſs) the ſtill greater Difficulty; 
which he evidences from the Antiquities of Greece, 
No Annals before Thucydides; little of true Hi- 
ſtory before Darius Hyſtaſpes ; the Accounts of 


Herodotus, Xenophon, and Ctefias. What we have 
of the Athenian Archontes being little earlier, 
and theſe little fitted for publick Uſe, till Deme- 8 
trius Phalereus did it, when appointed Governor of 
Athens by Caſſander ; and then the Accounts there- 


of are lame and imperfe&; yea, even then when ! 
the Archontes were reckoned with the Olyyepiads ; WM ©: 
in that a great many Olympiads were paſſed, be- A 
fore they began to reckon by Olympiads. Neither ue 
Herodotus, nor Thucydidet, nor even Xenophon, de 
reckon by them. Each City of Greece reckon'd Ml Tir 
irs Conſederacies, Decrees, &c. by the Magiſtrats i em 
that then governed. Some Hiſtorians adjuſted whe 
this, by reckoning the concurrent Archons of A- e. 
thens, sante of T hebes, &c. and who were tin 

erors then at the Olympick Games ; this lat) Bi 
being uſed before they reckoned by Olympiad: bl 
Of Conquerors therein they found no Mention in ng 
written Hiſtory, but collected them from Pillau ben 


or the like Monuments; and this very Ja": 
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it being not begun before the Fiftierh Olympiad 
and then imperfectly. The firſt that reducec 
them to any Certainty, was Timans Siculus. 
Whatever is told us of the Affairs of Greece be- 
fore the Olympiads, is generally reputed fabulous. 
How could Times before Cadmus be known, 
when he was the Inventor of Letters? Or be- 
fore there were Archives, or before Magiſtrates 
were inſtituted, that were Keepers of thoſe Ar- 
chives, which were kept as ſacred in Temples * 
Beſides this, the Uncertainty of their Years, whe- 
ther of one, two, or three Months, or ten, whe- 
ther Lunar or Sglar, and the ſeveral Calculations 
of different Countries, renders their Chronology 
uncertain. But tho' there be theſe Difficulties, 
yet the vaſt Advantages, (which he briefly | 
touches) counter-balance them : And that hence 
Mr. Camden's Memory is valuable, who founded 
Lecture in order to advance the Study of it. 
In that which he calls his Firſt Proemial Le- 
ire, which was Of. 19. 1688, he declares what 
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athors he choſe to read upon, vis. thoſe who 
re called Hiſtoriæ Auguſte Scriptores, that wrote 
„ 4 the Hiſtory of the Roman Emperors from the 
d ll Time of Trajan, to that of Diocleſian : Times 
's A eminent for their valiant Warlike Emperors ,- 
N om he enumerates; as alſo for the Affairs of 


ue Church, (which laſt Mr. Camden had forbidden 
im to treat of) and for what was then laid as 4 
dation of the Civil or Roman Laws. But then 
OY © hes the Difficulties that accompany the Read- 
in g as cheſe Hiſtorians, (as of the Times they write of 

1 om the Conciſeneſs of their Style, and the Met ho 

e ey uſe; like that of Sctonius, not Digeſting Af- 
3 "F< e 
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fairs into Order of Time. He then ſhews hoy 
hard it is to diſtinguiſh ſome of theſe from each 
other, by the Books as publiſhed; How little 
Reaſon to think that this proceeded from the 
Hiſtorians themſelves, as he largely manifeſts; 
That the only Way left to diſtinguiſh them, is 
from the Lives themſelves : That Spartianus (as 
appears from his Preface) wrote the Life of Æliu 
Verus, and by Conſequence of Hadrian, which 
he cites in the other; and wrote theſe when Dis 
cleſian was Emperor, to whom there's Intimation 
that he dedicated them, from his Mention of the 
Two Auguſti in the Life of Alius, ſuitable to 
what was done by Diocleſian. That probably he 
wrote allo the Lives of Pius, Marcus, and Vers, 
(tho' uſually attributed to Capitolinus) by his refer. 
ring to theſe in other Lives: So allo that of Con. 
modus (tho! the common Editions aſcribe it to 
Lampridins); As alſo of Pertinax, and Did 
Fulianus ; tor which he cites the Excerpta Palati- 
na of Salmaſius; which tho' they make Spartiams 
alſo the Author of the Life of Avidius Caſſius, yet 
Mr. Dodwell ſhews it was written by another, 
probably Vulcatius Gallicanus, (and this betorc 
Spartianus undertook his Work) whoſe Deſign 
ſeems to be to write only the Lives of Tyrants: 
Or if with a Deſign to continue Spartianus, and 
(as in Lecture Second, Oct. 26.) prevented by 
Death, then ſucceeded by Lampridius, who wrote 
under Diocleſian, and gives us the Life of Seven. 
But then the Lives of Niger and Albinus were 
both written by the ſame Author, Capitolims. 
For tho' in the common Editions Niger's Lite i 
dedicated to Diocleſian, Albinus's to Content. 
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yet 'tis probable, that in the former of theſe, 

Conſtantine is to be reſtored inſtead of Diocleſian, 

the Name Maximus being given to Conſtantine, 
in Inſcriptions, &c. and never to Diocleſian, which 
Title is given to the Emperor by him who writes 
the Life of Niger. Hence Capitolinus muſt be the 
Author of the Lives written under Conſtantine, 
viz, of Caracalla, Geta, Macrinus; which ap- 
pears probable, in that as Tatius Cyrillus had, by 


_ - ©. - _—— we 


written the Lives of the Roman Emperors ; ſo 
Capitolinus did his, out of the Writings both of 
(Greeks (whom he cites) and Latins, dedicating 
them to Conſtantine: And from his citing Cordus, 
it appears, that he was not the ſame who wrote 
other Lives, in that they never mention him, tho" 
there was Occaſion for it. 
In Lecture Fhird, (Nov. 2.) he concludes, 
that Capitolinus wrote the Life of Diadumenus, 
2s he had done that of his Father Macrinus ; al- 
ſo of Heliogabalus, and this dedicated (as that of 
Diadumenus) to Conftantine, as one who was de- 
lighted with whatever was written of the Anto- 
nini. [ This, and thoſe that come after, ſeem to 
de written after Conſtantine had conquered Li- 
(1114s, and agree to the latter End of his Reign. ] 
Tho' Heliogabalus deſerved not the Name of An- 
loune, yet Alexander did. The ſame Author that 
wrote Alexander's Life, wrote not that of Sept. 
Severus, but he did that of Niger. Capitolinus 
was the undoubred Author of the Lives of the 
two Maximins, and of the three Gordian, the 
ter of whom he at firſt deſigned to have writ- 
len in a peculiar Tragt. [He collected his Hiſto- 
— 12 ; | ry 
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ry out of others, and would not paſs over even 
what Cordus, a trifling Author, wrote, that de- 
ſerved Conſtantine's Notice. Tis much then, that 
he ſhould take no Notice of that Noble Hiſtorian 
Dio Caſſius: | And likewiſe, of the Lives of 
Maximus and Balbinuss Mr. Dodwell obſerves 
one thing, which occaſioned the Confuſion in di. 
geſting the Lives written by theſe Hiſtorians, that 
{ome divided them into ſuch who wrote the Lives 
of them that were {awful Emperors, and others 
that wrote the Lives of them that were only Ce- 
jars, or Tyrants. But this laſt he proſecutes in 

is | 
Fou TH Proemial Lecture, (Nov. 9.) and 
ſhews, this was not done by the Hiſtorians them- 
ſelves, thoꝰ probably occaſioned by ſome Paſſages 
in them, who make a Diſtinction of the Anguſi 
from Czſars and Tyrants ; among which laſt, Ge- 
ta is wrongfully placed, who had equal Autho- 
rity (manifeſted in many reſpe&s) with Caracal- 
la. Tho” poſſibly, after his Death, placed by his 
Brother among Tyrants, to palliate his Murder, 
Tis true, Pollio and Vopiſcus wrote of Tyraits, 
and Pollio made them 30, not that he could bring 
them to that Number, but in Alluſion to the 30 
Tyrants at Athen:; bringing in two Women into the 
Number, and when laughed at for it, inſerting two 
who lived at another time; but with theſe he in- 
termix'd /aryfz Princes. If theſe laſt Writers did | 
not diſtinguiſh between Tyrants and lawful Empe- 
rors, who yet wrote the Lives of Tyrants, much 
leſs did any other of theſe Hiſtorians, and parti- 
cularly not Capitolinus : And conſequently, that 
Diſtinction before- mentioned, which OE 1 

e 
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theſe Writers in the Books of Egnatins, was made 

after their Times; rho' pretty early. | 
Ar TER this Mr. Dodwell ſhows, that Capitoli- 

zus deſigned not the Continuation of Spartianus, 


ind the other Diocleſian Writers, but of Sueto- 
is, and of Marius Maximus, from the Time 
„of Nerva: And that the Annexing Caprtolinus 


thoſe who divided them into ſuch as treated of 
true Auguſti, and thoſe that wrote of Czſars and 
Tyants. Betwixt the Time of Maximus and 
Balbinus, and that of Valerian, there's a Chaſm. 


Entropius. The Lives of the Valeriani are writs 
ten by Trebellius Pollio, [but we have not that 
Work entire ; which appears from Referen- 
ces here made to what he wrote, which we wang] 
s arc alſo thoſe of the Gallieni : Vopiſcus men- 
tions Pollio, as beginning his Hiſtory from the 
two Philippi, and bringing it down to Claudius. 
It he began from the Philippi, tis probable that 
Capitolinus there ended his Hiſtory. 

Ix Lecture Proem. Fifth, (Nov. 16.) heſhews, 
that Pollio was Author of the Book of the T hir- 
 Tyrants, and of that of Claudius and Ouintillus, 
written Rhetorically, more like a Panegyrick than 
1 Hiſtory. He promiſed other Lives, but pro- 
bably never wrote them. Pollio dedicated his 
books not to Conſtantine, but to his Father Con- 
ſotius Chlorus, before (tho' bur little) that Dio- 
dan reſigned his Empire; by his Mention of 
Diocleſan's Baths, and the large Off-ſpring of 
lofiantius, Vopiſcns's Deſign was the Continua- 

| tion 
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to Spartianus, &c. to make One Body of Hiſtory, * 
was later than Pollio and Vopiſcus, yet elder than 


This ſome later Collectors have ſupplied out of 
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tion of Pollio ; that he wrote the Lives of Aut: 
lian, then of Tacitus, and Florianus, after of Pro. 
bus, then of Hrants, in which (according to his 
former Cuſtom) he promiſes the Lives of Cary, 
Carinus, and Numerianus, and perhaps of Diocle- 
ſian; that of Carus and his Children he lived to 
finiſh. Vopiſcus wrote his Books at ſeveral times, 
and dedicated them to ſeveral Friends : That of 
Aurelian, while Diocleſian reigned, and while Ti- 
berianus was Præfectus Urbis ; the reſt after Di- 
cleſian had reſigned, and whilſt Conſtantius and 
Galerius were Auguſti, Conſtantius being ſtyled 
Imperator, a Name not given to the Czſars ; and 
then, when he preſages to Maximian Galerius 1 
larger Progreſs of Victories over the Perſians, be- 
ing p 4 from what he had achieved over 
them formerly, whilſt only. Cæſar; yet in the 
Beginning of his Empire, and whilſt Conſtantiut 
was alive; as is fully proved by the State of Af 
fairs then, compared with what followed ; and 
this written in haſte, leſt he ſhould be prevented 
by Death ; as is ſhewn | 

In the Sixth Proemial Lecture, (Nov. 23.) 
Hence, Anno Domini 305 and 306, whilſt he was 
but young, in that he cites his Grandfather for 
things done in, and but a little before, Diocl- 
fans Time, and probably was but little younger 
than Pollio. Onery, But how is this conſiſtent, 
that Vopiſcus, it he wrote under Conſtantius Chio- 
rus, ſhould mention Capitolinus, who wrote un- 
der Conſtantine * Anſw. Tis probable that he 
might live a conſiderable time after he had wilt- 
ten thoſe Books; and then, upon reviſing, might 
make thoſe Additions, after Capitolinus ago 
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liſhed his Hiſtory, and in thoſe mentioned him ; 
as he made ſome other Inſertions here mention- 
ed; as the Bibliotheca Ulpia, his Friend Celſinus, 
who was entruſted with that Library, as he was 
Præfectus Urbis, &c. It might have been expect- 
ed, that he ſhould have written the Lives of Dio- 
clefian, and of the Maximinians, which he pro- 
poſed ; but deferred that to the Death of thoſe 
Emperors. And, when after there was ſo great 


could not, without Inconvenience, write any thing 
(ss he deſigned) in their Praiſe ; and beſides this, 
| WY poſſibly he might be an Enemy to Chriſtianity. 
| WY it was not from Pollio and Vopiſcus that we re- 
1 Wi ccive the Continuation of Capitolinus, but from 
be later Writers; ſuch as Aurelius Victor, who 
Vet had never ſeen Capitolinus, nor Pollio, nor yet 
e Vopiſcus ; in that he gives a different, and often 
" WH : contrary Account of Things from thoſe Au- 
- WI thors; e that, probably, Severus was the Hi- 
- ſorian from whom he took his Narrative; ] as 


do the following Epitomators, Eutropius, Rufus 


ſeen thoſe former Hiſtorians, 
Mz. Dodell having diſpatched theſe Obſerva- 
tions, as preparatory to his Work, he then came 
to the Hiſtory itſelf, and begins a new Sett of 
Preletions ; all which are concerning Adrian. 
FIRST Lecture, Dec. 2. 1688, is of Adrian, 
out of Spartian. He tells us when Adrian was 


0 ben, Jan. 24. Anno Domini 76. and died, aged 62 
* Tears, 5 Months, and 17 Days. This Account, 
15 o' differing from what others give, muſt needs 
9. be exact, foraſmuch as Spartian had as. | 
ed 5 8 


z Change, as that their Memory was blaſted, he 


Feſtus, and Oraſius, who had never (as is evident) 
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of knowing theſe things from the annual Cele: 
bration of the Birth-Days of Emperors, who were 
Divi ; theſe having Flamens, for this and other 
Ends: This Honour (tho' denied, or partially 
given, to others) is retained in the Kalendars, as 
due to Hadrian; and this in Honour to the Ay. 
tonini, who were brought by him to the Empire, 
Here Mr. Dodwell to occaſion to diſcourſe of 
theſe Kalendars that preſerved the Memory of 
the Birth, the Acceſs to the Empire, and allo all 
conſiderable Exploits of the Emperors : From 
whence, the Author of Commodur's Life preſer- 
ved what he recounts of this Kind. The Care 
of theſe was committed to ſucceeding Emperors, 
as they were Pontifices Maximi. From which 
Office, Julius and Auguſtus took on them to in- 
tercalate the Biſſextus.] And other Nations en- 
truſted this to Prieſts, becauſe the Sacred Solemni- 
ties depended thereon. Hence, beſides Private, 
there were Publick Sodalitia of Prieſts, appoint- 
ed proper to particular Families of Emperors, 
from whom they were denominated, as Antoni- 
niani, Gc. And alſo to particular Emperors of 
that Family : Probably begun by Nerva, or 
Trajan; [tho' before, to the Families of the Au- 
guſti, begun when the Title of Auguſtus was 
given to Octavianus; and after the Sodales Fla- 
wiales, in Honour of Veſpaſian's Family, the Gen 
Flavia; ] yea, even ſo as to be inſtituted in the 
Honour of Women, and of Children. Beſides theſe 
Sodales, there were Flamines, ( Archiflamines in 
Fulian's Reign, was in Imitation of Chriſtians ; ) 
and Salii, Theſe properly belonged to Mars 


But when the Roman Emperors affected Divi- 
Honour 
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Honours, they would have Salii, as Mars had; 
and have Golden Shields carried yearly, in their 
Honour, into the Capitol, as Mars had his Anci- 
lia. Over theſe were Præſides and Magiſtri. Theſe 
Honours were inſtituted as perpetual ; and conti- 
nued even in the Time of . The Ce- 
lebration of their great Actions ſeems to be only 
in the Time of their immediate Succeſſors, that 
of their Nativity perpetual: Tho poſſibly this 
laſt, only from the Time of Tacitus; that as a- 
fore, the deify'd Emperors had their proper Tem- 
ples, he had one common for all the Divi, in 
which their Natales were commemorated : By 
that, their Honour ſeems to be leſſened, they 
were not to be eſteemed Gods, but Heroes; not 
to be worſhipped with Sacrifices, but Libations. 
Before which, Alexander Severus had his Lararia 
for noble Souls, diſtin& from Temples in Honour 
of Gods, Ludi Circenſes were performed in Ho- 
nour of theſe deified Emperors. There were Na- 
tale Imperii, in remembrance of the Acceſs to 
the Empire. Theſe only during their own Lives: 
Thoſe of their Birth is to be underſtood, when 
Natalis is ſimply mentioned: In the Obſervation 
of which, they made their Preſages of acquiring 

their Empire. - This laſt he proſecutes in 
SECOND Lecture, April 19. 1689. wherein 
be news, how much they aſcribed to Fortune in 
Acquiſition of the Empire, and in their Exploits; 
and that even the Roman State was guided by 
Auſpicia, and would not undertake any great Af- 
fairs without the Uſe of them. Then was a Gol- 
den Image of Fortune among the Imperial In- 
ria, This Severus ordered to be one ng 
LY OO ara- 
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Caracalla, another day with Geta, whien he made 
them equal Emperots. Hence alſo Felix was one 
of the Imperial Titles. By Fortune they under. 
ſtood the Tutelar Genius of the Emperor: A De. 
mon; and a bad one it was eſteemed by Chr. 
ſtiant, who thence refuſed to ſwear by it. Theſe 
the Heathens eyed as tutelar Deities, and eſteem. 
ed thoſe e9921ovxc, happy, who had the moſt 
powerful Damon : For they fancied a Conten- 
tion among them in behalf of their Homagers, 
This Genius, they imagined, preſided on their 
Birth-Day, being appointed their Guardian at 
their Birth. Aſtrologers make 9Jx/juw and 7vyy 
the ſame: Others make them diſtin&, and ſo 
they ſeem to be, Ja. Ixv. 11. attributing Jaiuw 
to the Sun, Tvyy to the Moon; (as Plato his ca- 
Typ Of Nc to the Sun, that of 1yvxyy to the Moon; 
and both of theſe were worſhip'd by the Hea- 
thens : To run and quu, whole Seat was the 
Moon, they offered a Libation, chiefly in conſult- 
ing the Dead for Fortunes. Tis probable, thc 
idolatrous Jett are taxed for this by Iaial, 
(comparing ver. 4.) as their eating Sacriſices (ex- 
preſſed by preparing a Table) in Honour of the 
Sun. Hence, tho' Libations were uſed for pri- 
vate Perſons, yet the Natales of Emperors were 
celebrated with Sacrifices. That the Genii of the 
Perſons (and ſo of People and Cities) were wor- 
ſhipped on their Natales, is generaily acknow- 
ledged, and received that Name from Genitura. 
From this Celebration of the Emperor's Birtl- 
Day, Spartian could not but certainly know that 
of Hadrian; eſpecially, when they gathered their 


ſuperſtitious Omens and Preſages from thence, and 
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Perſons of Rank obſerved their 
great Ceremony and Genethliack Poems and Ora- 
tions : And the Memory of theni was preſerved 
by Sepulchral Monuments and Annual Comme 
morations,and theſe ſolemn and (in their Thoughts) 
ſacred. Theſe dies emortuales, joiried to the Ac- 
count of the Years, &c. of their Life, preſerved 
that of their Birth. This likewiſe was preſerved 
by the Matriculz, the Regiſters uſed by the Greeks 
and Romans, whercin the Names of the Chil- 
dren of Ingenui, free-born Citizens, were enrol- 
led, on the receiving their Names, and their Lu- 
ſrations, on the 7th, $th, or ↄth Day after their 
Birth, This was to be done the 3oth Day, by 
Marcus's Decree : Tho' the Cuſtom was an- 


Roman Citizens, as under Auguſtus, when CHñRIST 
This Cuſtom was highly beneficial in Diſputes 


a Law, even in recording the very Day of each 
Citizen's Birth. | 


4 THirÞ Lecture, Apr. 26. 1689. ſhews, tow 
dan might be born at Rome, and yet withall 
: be Civis Ttalicenſir. How his Anceſtors miglit be 


Citizens of Rome, and at the ſame time Citizens 
of Adria in Picenum, which was Municipium Ita- 
licenſe. How the Piceni were admitted Citizens 
of Rome, in order to put an End to the Bellum 
riale, or Italicum, 159 Years before Adrian 
Was born. On this Occaſion, he conſiders the 
lichts of Colonies and Municipia, and ſuppoſes 
ies to conſiſt of thoſe who were originally 

e KT Romans, 


their dies * and nefaſti. Nye even private 
irth-Days with 
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was born; to which Records, S. Juſtin M. ap- 
pealed for that of our Saviour, cited by others; 
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Romans, and hence retain their Right of Citizens; 
Municipia to be of them who were Stranger, 
who obtained the Privilege of Roman Citizens; 
yet ſo, as not to lolz the Rights of thoſe Cities 
ro which they originally belonged ; and choſe to 
be denominated from the City where they were 
born, and to which they owed their Original, 
rather than to a more noble City, of which they 
enjoyed their Freedom. [As Adrian from Adria, 
an uſual Cuſtom of taking Names from Places, 
as that from Families, as Fabiani, &c. when a- 
dopted into it: And that of Halicenſit, when the 
Privilege was granted to many Cities of Itah, 
of which there was no Maetropolis.] Apion is re- 
proached, for diſowning his own Country, by 
Joſephus; and Alexander Severus, for refuſing to 
be called a Syrian : The Reaſon of which Refu- 


{al was, becauſe Slaves were uſually named from F 
their Country, and Hrus was an uſual Name of WH 
them, and, conſequently, not proper for an Em- fot 
peror : Eſpecially, when the Syrians were of a WI i 
ſervile Nature; and ſeeing their Kings were ber 
moſt arbitrary, this Name would have been very die 
odious to the Romans, and hence was wiſely de- Lin 
dclined by a prudent Emperor, who knew what Wil "*<c 
Preſages were made from Names aſſumed. A. king 
drian leſs honourable than Marcus. Thoſe ho- WW ® / 
nourable, that were anciently Romans; thoſe more 0 
ſo, whoſe Anceſtors had been anciently C. bert 
fuls, &c. and thoſe moſt ſo eſteemed, who had Ee 
their Triumphs. He then ſhews, how falſſy Vi- 1 
cttor makes Adrian a Foreigner. 7 | Irg 
FourThn Lecture, May 5. 1689. on occa- ls 
ſion of Trajan's being one of the Guardians of Wl ®to 


Adrian, 
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Adrian, after Trajan had been Prætor, Mr. Dod- 
well ſettles the Time of his Birth, his being Præ- 
tor, &c. and ſhews Dios Error in making his go- 
ing againſt Decebalus, to be in the 42d Vear of 
his Age, and whilſt Emperor; whereas, in truth, 
it muſt be under Domitian, if at that Age of 42. 

Hz obtaincd a Laurel for what he did in Par- 
tha, under Corbulo, who was killed by Nero, 
Anno Domini 66. After Tiridates had been at 
Rome, whoſe Journey took up nine Months, be- 
fore the Ferwi/h War began, and therefore, An- 
10 Domini 65. Anno 7Etat. xii. he was employed 
is Tribune in the Siege of Fapha, Anno ZEtat. xv. 
is Adrian was under him, Anno ZEtat. xx. The 
(enerals then chooſing Tribunes, (tho' the Pegs 
ple or, Senates did it formerly: ) Neither was 
Age then required. 


HoW EVER, if what Dion ſays of him, taken 
nus, be not true, Mr. Dodwell ſhews, 'tis impoſ- 
ible it ſhould be true in the other Senſe, vis; 
io be ated when Adrian was Emperor; becauſe 
then Trajan could not be 60 Years old when he 
died, and on other Reaſons from the Account of 
Time there given, and ſeveral Tranſactions there 
r:counted. Another Error of Dion is, his mas 


1. lag Trajan an Iberian, neither an Italian, nor of 
-n /raizan Race; when all others make him to 
re be of the ſame Italick Colony with Adrian; and 
- Wa bvrrticularl/ Pliny, againſt whom there can be no 
ad Wi Exception. Here, what Lipſius lays in defence 
i. 0! 2:07, is anſwered. Dion erred in laying, that 
be had the Title of Optimus given him, on 
a- Conqueſt of Armenia, when Pliny ſhews twas 
off ore; and it is inconſiſtent with what Dion 


O 3 him- 
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himſelf declares, of the Reaſon of this Appell; 


tion, Viz. his Acts of Beneficence, which Mr, 
Dodwell recounts, and all before the Time al. 


"HTK. ls 
ſigned by Dion. Beſides feveral Nummi coined be. Mio t 
fore that Time, that gave him that Title, with Wide 
S. Cyprian, which ſhew, that 'twas decreed by the Mof t 
Senate, and came not from private Perſons, anſy 
AxorhER Error of Dion s is, his telling that un 
Tajan was at Rome at his firſt Aecefs to the Em. 47. 
ire, when (as appears in Pliny) he was among F 
r dee Nations in Germany, in his fecond Had 
Conſulſhip ; as he was alſo in the beginning of Hof h 
the third. the ] 
AxorhER Error is, that he repreſents the Af- WMW:;th 
fairs of the Romans to be left in an ill Condi- Sub 
tion by Trajan, as if the Provinces conquered by Winn 
him were, at his Death, in danger to be lolt. Mind 
This was taken from ſome Author by Din, Age 
(as the other Errors were) and this as ſpitefully dul 
reflecting on Trajan, to advance the Honour of ee, 
Adrian. The Malignity of which Author ap- it 
pears, in his leſſening the Victories of Trau, nig 
owning none elſe to be conquered by him but er 
Armenia and Meſopotamia : . Whereas ( belides dad 
others) he conquered the Indians that bordered iMrcoa: 
on Arabia, and extended his Conqueſts as far 15a; 
that India which was conquer'd by Alexander Wd; 
This leſs advantageous Account of Trajan's Suc 
ceſſes happened from the defective Account given urti. 
by them who wrote under Adrian, who durſt not 
under him, (who envied Trajan's Glory, 414 W 
deſerted the Provinces he had conquered) tell Merc 


glorious Actions of his Predeceſſor. Theſe wei: C 
| T Dion reis 
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Dion's Miſtakes, who otherwiſe is juſtly valued 
25 an excellent Hiſtorian. 

HADRIAN had TwWO Tutors, This agreeable 
to the Roman Laws. Their Truſt might be di- 
vided according to the Regiones, Tribes or Wards 
of the City, and that of Italy, divided into 14, 
anſwering to thoſe of the City. Probably Tra- 
jan might be Hadrian's Guardian in the City, 
Attianus in the Country. 

FIT TH Prelection, May 10. 1689. ſhews, how 
Hadrian laid aſide his Pretextam, ended the Years 
of his Pueritia, and took on him Togam Virilem, 
the Badge of Adoleſcentia, in the Entrance of the 
15th Year of his Age ; and was freed then from 
dubject ion to Twtores, (tho' Auguſtus at the Be- 
ginning of his 16th-Year) yet Tiberius, ſo Caius 
and Lucius, the Grandſons of Auguſtus, at that 
Age; Lucius, on this Reaſon, petition'd the Con- 


ly Wlulhip for his Brother, as having arrived at that 
of Woe, by the Example of Auguſtus, who was Con- 
-in the 2oth Year of his Age, that is, that he 
night then be appointed to that Office, five Years 
„ fer to enjoy it. The like is ſhewn of Nero; 
es 


fand, how Age in Princes was not, in After-Times, 
reoarded in their Choice to be Conſuls.] Of Bri- 
annicus, [where the Years of Nero was compu- 
d;] Marcus, and Commodus: And the like 
Was obſerved before the Time of the Emperors ; 
ven perticularly with reſpe& to Marces, * 

lun Cicero, and Virgil. | 
and Wu x any had taken Virilem. Togam, they 
ere capable of Offices that belonged to Men in 
Commonwealth, to become Soldiers, and to 
keve the Military Stipends : Yer ſo, as that for 
O 3 es one 


vere 
my 
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one Year they ſhould wear the Toga, which, re: 
ſtraining their Arms, unfitted them for. Military 


Exerciſes, which the Sagum did not. None he. 
fore that Age could be liſted as Legionary Sol. 


diers, nor as Adſcriptivi, Velites, &c. the Uſe of 7 
whom is ſhewn. Tho' in the Days of Seri m 
Tullius, the Age was xvii. Which, when diſuſcd, F. 
Gracchus would have re-eſtabliſhed, but his Lay hi 
was quickly repealed. The Year of Old Age 0 
and Diſmiſſion was lx. Mr. Dodwell ſnews the af 
like among the Crreeks, Then concludes, with 4 
ſhewing at what Time Adrian was made a Fudge, 0! 
and when ſent as a Tribune into the lower Me- lo 
ſia, viz. in the laſt Years of Domitian. in 
Six R Prelection, Dec. 12. 1690. ſhews, how th 
Trajan was not at Coln (as is uſually preſumed) oy 
when he entred on his Imperial Dignity ; but (as Wl 
appears by Pliny) warring near Danubius, againt Wl ©* 
the Daci, headed by Decebalus, whoſe Articles of WM N 
Peace with the Romans he conſiders as formerly Io 
made, and then afterwards with Trajan: That 2 
his being, by Domitian, ſent into Germany, Was : 
to oppoſe the Marcomanxi, and that he had nol © 
ſooner done it, but, without Delay, he went z 
gainſt the Daci- That he ſent his Literas Lau- 
reatas, the Account of his Victory over the G. 1 
mans (upon which Nerva adopted him) out of 95 
Pannonia, which was on this fide Danubius, aud : 
neighbouring on the Daci. And then concludes, ly 
by ſhewing, how agrecable the Circumſtances as 
of Time and Place, in Trajan's Journey, are 108 *: 
his Hypotheſis : That he might, in his Paſlag ll >: 
thro! Colonia Agripp. receive ſome Omen of "Bl 


- ** 
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future Empire, that might occaſion Victor's (a- 
bove-named) Error. | 
SEVENTH Prelection, Jan. 23. 1690-1. ex- 
plains a difficult Paſſage in Spartian ; ſhews, that 
rade pg eα, if not towards ingenui, was not bla- 
med by the Heathens ; that by Gallus, Trajan's 
Favourite, an Eunuch is to be underſtood; and 
him a Præfect over the Pædagogues of the ob- 
ſcene Boys. Then comes to | Hh how Hadrian 
affected Sortes Virgilianas, to be like Numa, as 
Virgil had deſcribed him. [r.] As carrying an 
Olive Branch, which (1.) denoted Peace; he fol- 
lowing a Warlike Trajan, as Numa did Romu- 
lus, and would have Peace with the Barbarians, 
tho' on incommodious Terms. And then, (2.) 
as Numa affected the Inſtitution of religious Cere- 
m:nies, executed the Office of Pontifex Maximus, 
and was initiated in the Eleuſinian Sacra, which 
was imitated by ſucceeding Emperors. [2.] Af- 
icing to have a Beard, a Symbol of Prudence. 
His Succeſſors the ſame. [z.] As Founder of 
Laws, Numa from Nuoc. , Neither of them 

originally Romans, but of obicurcr Riſe. 
[Pros had the ſame Aﬀectian to be like to 

Numa. | | 

HERE Mr. Dodwell ſhews, that Hadrian gui- 
ded his Actions ſuperſtitiouſly, according to theſe 
Hrtes Virgilianæ, and not according to the S- 
Hine Oracles : And here takes occaſion to diſ- 
courſe of the Sibylline Oracles, which, he ſhews, 
were forged at the End of Commodus, or the Be- 
ginnifig of Severns's Empire, about Anno Domi- 
u 194. Which, as they pretend to tell ſome- 
hat of the preceding Emperors, fo of the Pe- 
| O 4 ſtruetton 
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ſtruction of that Empire, and the End of the 
World, immediately to happen; and that thus 
ſome Chriſtians had about that Time propheſied: 
He conſiders what Lucian's Philopatris has ſaid 
to that Purpoſe; the ſeveral Sibyls, from Lacan. 
tins ; the Tomes of their Prophecies ; and what 
Mention is made of the Sihhls by others, even 
before the Time that theſe we haye, were 
forged. EY di” 
EicartH Prelection, Feb. 3. 1690-1. proſc⸗ 
Jecutes what Hadrian did, in collecting a Codex 
of Civil Laws, and that this laid a Foundation 
for the Pandefs : That Edicts of former Empe- 
rors are mentioned, (the Edicts of bad Emperors 
were condemned, being of no Force) but of none 
but ſuch as were reckoned as Diwi, or, at leaſt, 
whilſt they were kept in that Number, Fulius 
was named Divus, till ſome time of Trajan's Em. 
pire : Tis probable, he was excluded by him, 
or Hadrian, as thoſe pretended to be Reſtorers 
of the ancient Liberties of the People of Rong, 
and they hence blotted him out, becauſe he was 
the great Violator of them, and that robb'd them 
thereof: Hence none of Julius's Laws are to 
be found in the Code. The ſame he ſhews, con- 
cerning Commodus and the firſt Claudius. Yet, 
tho? there were none who before Hadrian col- 
lected the Roman Laws, yet there were ſuch Em- 
b perors before him, whoſe Edicts were ever eſteem- 
| ed valid, (as were thoſe that were before enacted in 
| lilerd Republics : ) And it was the Cuſtom for 
| © Conſuls, at the Entrance of their Office, to be 
| {worn to the Obſervance of them. Here heſhews 
the Difference of ſwearing in Verba, and 5 50 
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Ala. He conſiders another Reaſon, why the. 
Codes ariſe no higher than Hadrian, as being the 
Beginning of a new Family 7 him, of which 
Alexander was the laſt, and Hadrian reckoned 
Nerva the firſt: But, he thinks, the chief was 
Hadrian's Ambition to imitate Numa, and hence 
enacted ſo many new Laws : And appoints ſo 
many new Offices, Palatine, and Military, quite 
different from what had been in former Times ; 
which afterwards, with ſome Changes made by 
Conſtantine, continued in the Roman Empire, and 
particularly, the continued, and not meerly an- 
nual, Obligation of the Prætor's Edits: So the 
Provincial Edits made by Proconſuls, who ſuc- 
ceeded in the room of Pretors: And this in the 
Name of Proconſuls, which was greater than that 
of Conſuls in theſe Times, as being aſcribed to 
the Emperors themſelves. This he proſecutes 
in the | 3 
Nix TH Prelection, Feb. 23. 1690-1. And 
news that there is no Reaſon to deny it (and ſo 
the Office of Cenſor and others) to Emperors, be- 
cauſe not expreſſed in their Coins; theſe Titles 
being affixed according to the Emperor's Pleaſure ;; 
and that the Title of Proconſul was given to Em- 
perors before the Time of Severus; and that the 
Imperial Power over all Provinces and Armies, in 
the Partition of Provinces betwixt the Emperor, 
and betwixt the Senate and People of Rome, was 
granted to the Emperor, by making him Procon- 
(ul; and by vertue of this, he had under him 
many Legatos, Before Hadrian's Time Provinces 
had Municipal Laws, yet ſo that Roman Citizens 
were ſubject only to Roman Laws: But theſe 
7 8 | were 
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were reduced into a Body by Hadrian, by bi 
Edict. But this was little obſerved by Comme. 
tator on the Civil Law, becauſe of the Alteration 
made by Antoninus, that is, Caracalla ; who made 
all Provinces Citizens of Rome, and fo, under 
the Prætor Urbanus; as in Buying and Selling 
under the Adilis Curulis, Hadrian alſo divided 
Traly (as diſtinct from Rome) into four Parts, to 
be governed by four Judges, who were Viri C. 
fulares, (which was not unacceptable to them) 
inſtead of whom Marcus brought in Furidico,, 
who were taken away by Macrinus. Theſe ba 
ridici were diſtin from Furis periti, Perſons 
Skilled in the Law; and from Juris conſult; 
whoſe Anſwers were of great Force in Caſes: 
The Furidici gave out Edicts, as Conſuls and Pre- 
tors had done, yet were without Liffors and Fa- 
ſces. In the room of theſe, the. Correctores ſuc- 
ceeded. Hadrian innovated much in reſpe& to 
Military Diſcipline, and particularly in making 
Pretenturas limitancas, in erecting Fortifications 
in the Bounds of the Roman Empire, to ſecure them 
from the Incurſions of their bordering Enemies; 
as with us Hadrian's Wall. Mr. Dodwell there 
ſhews, why there are in the Pandects no Reſpot- 
ſa Juris conſultorum ancienter than Hadrian, nor 
later than Alexander; and that Hadrian ſettled 
theſe Things after his Return out of the Eaſf. 

 TeNnrTH Prelection, May 8. 91. Upon Ha- 
drian's. executing it, ſhews what was the Office 
of Ouæſtor; and particularly that of Reciting the 
Orders of the Emperor drawn up in Writing : 
How Auguſtus began this Practice of committing 


to Writing, what he had to ſay to the Senate: 


(Hence 


5 
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(Hence the Emperor's Oratiozs had the Force of 
Laws.) And to free himſelf from troubling his 
Memory with them, he appointed the Qæſtor to 
recite them: Such Recitations being then cuſto- 
mary. The Office of Ousſtor was not confined to 
the Treaſury, they among other things were ſent 
with, in order to aſſiſt, Governors of Provinces, 
They were always Senators, tho' Plebeians : Ho- 
nours being not confined (as at firſt) to the Patricii, 
but only that of ſacred Rites. Thoſe Ougſtors 
are called, by Npian, Candidati Principis, who 

were to recite; becauſe, as ſome Officers were 
choſen by the Senate, others by the People, yet if 
any of theſe were recommended by the Prince, 
and become thereby his Candidates, they could 
not be refuſed. This Office Hadrian executed 
in the Time of Trajan, who had not the Skill of 
making Orations. The Time of his entring on 
the Office of OQuæſtor, was, when he enter'd on the 
25th Year of his Age: For as on the Entrance on 
the 15th Year, they took tagam virilem, (a) enter'd 
on Military Pay, and began their Tyrocinium ; ſo 
when the 24th was complete, and they had ſpent 
10 Years in Military Service, they became capa- 
ble of the Oneſtorſhip. This was the Caſe of no- 
ble Perſons : But more Years of Military Service 
were required of the Gregarii, whole Time of 
Diſmiſſion was ſometimes ſooner, ſometynes later, 
ETEVENTH Prelection, May 15. 91. obſerves 
what Day of the Year Hadrian enter'd on the 
Pueflorſhip; that this was the Calends of Fanua- 
7, on which other ſuperiour Officers cnter'd on 


(a) According to Law 15 this, as well as i in taking virilem to- 
dam, ho in Fact there may be Exceptions. 
5 | 1 5 their 
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their Offices, notwithſtanding what an Anonymous 
Scholiaſt on Cicero's Orations had ſaid. Here 
Mr. Dodwell ſhews how little theſe Scholiaſts are 
to berelied on. Then obſerves, that, under the 
Emperors, the Office of a Ouæſtor was not An. 
nual: That Hadrian's taking Care of the Afq 
Senatiis, was not improper to his Office of O. 
ſtor: That theſe Acta Senatits were not only H. 
aatiis conſulta, but whatever was ſpoken or acted 
in the Senate-Houſe : That it was therefore pro- 
per for a Senator, and thence a Hale Or vir 
Ouzſtorius, to take Care of theſe Arcana. What 
Curare is. The firſt Dacic War began the Year 
after Hadrian had been Ouæſtor, in which he ac- 
companied Trajan againſt Decebalus. Here Mr. 
Dodwell confiders the Titles given to the Empe- 
rors gradually; that of Auguſti Filius, then * 
of Cæſar, then that (which was laſt given) of 
Imperator: That this was given (tho' not in Cice- 
ro's Time) as a Prenomen, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the Cognomen which was beſtowed for his Achieve- 
ments. This was = to Trajan, firſt by Ner- 
va, then by the Army two Years after, and is 
called Imperator II, till upon the Conqueſts in the 
Eaſt made by his Captain, he was ſaluted Impe- 
rator III, An. Dom. 101. And Imperator IV, upon 
finiſhing the firſt War in Dacia, and then receiy d 
the Name of Dacicus, in his fourth Conſulſhip, 
and Trib” Pot. VI, An. Dom. 102. And that he 
undertook this War in Dacia, (which ſome call 
by the Name of Germany) in the Year 101, not 
long before October; in that on the Calends of Sept. 
that Year (on the Calends and Jdes the Senate aſ- 
{-mbled) Pliny made his Panegyrick to Tres 
— Where 


where there is no Intimation of any ſuch War 
approaching, but the contrary. Here Mr. Dod- 
well ſhews how Trajan drove Decebalus out of a 
great Part of his Country, and made him deſtroy 
the Fortifications of that Part, which he permit- 
ted him to reign in; obliged him to deliver u 

the Arms and Machines of the Romans, which 
Domitian had yielded up to him; and deliver up 
Deſerters, &c. This from Coæval Authors; and 
from Trajan's Bridge upon the Danube, over 
which he led his Army in the ſecondDacian War. 

TWELETH Prelection, May 22. 91. handles 
Hadrian's' being Tribunus Plchis. How this Of- 
fice, tho' at firſt only enjoyed by Plebeiant, was 
ſought by Patricians, and at length it was de- 
creed, that none ſhould enjoy it but Senators. 
Thus it was in Hadrian's Time. Theſe had the 
Power of Calling Senatet. The Age of being 
Tribunes was not determined, till Hadrian did 
it; (Auguſtus ſuing for it when but Eighteen 
Years old) only as it was requilite they thould 
have been firſt Oeftors, conſequently Twenty ſix 
Years old. No Neceſſity that they ſhonld have 
been Prætort. In the Days of the Emperors, the 
Oftice of Tribune ſucceeded that of /Edilis Curu- 
is, None admitted to this Office, till they were 
Twenty eight, as not to be Prtors till Thirty. 
The Office of Tribunus Plebis was Annual: | That 
mentioned by Plim, Lib. IV. Epiſt. 4- of Six 
Months, was the Military Tribuneſhip.] This 
enter'd upon Dec. 10. Hence by Hadrian, An. 
Dom. 104. In which Time he was confined to 
the City, but might the next Year be employed 
n the ſecond Dacian War, Here Mr. Dodzwell 


— 
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ſhews how Spartian is more to be rely'd on, than 
the Conſular Faſti. | 

TrikTrtxtH Prelection, Oct. 13. 91. Here 
Mr. Dodell ſnews the Time of Haarian's Pre. 
torſhip. Surano bis & Serviano iterum, C OSS, 
How Trajan, having heard of Decebalus's Trea- 
chery, immediately invaded him, beginning the 
Second Dacian War, An. Dom. 103, at the latter 
End of the Year : How this War was drawn in 
Length by Decebalus's having Recourſe to Falt- 
neſſes, and the Uſe of Wiles. Hence the War 
was drawn out at leaſt to the End of the Year 
105. In which Year Hadrian might (after his 
Tribuneſhip) be employcd in that War, and 
make himſelf glorious by his great Exploits 
therein. Tho' Mr. Dodwell thinks it was in the 
following Year, and that in the Year 165 he 
was choſen Prætor, as a Reward for his great 
Services in that War. And that he enter d there- 
on in January, as Suranus and Servianus did on 
the Confulſhip, if they were Conſules Ordinarii, 
To make this out, he ſhews the Pretorip was 
Annual, conſiders the Variety of the Employment 
of Prætors, and conſequently the great Number 
of them, and how little Reaſon there is to ſup- 
poſe their Office leſs than Annual : That under 
the Emperors they were {ometimes fewer, never 
more than Eighteen. | 

FouBRTEENTH Prelection, Oct. 23. 91. ſhews 
how Hadrian, the next Year after his Prætorlhip, 
was ſent into his Province of Pannonia inferior, 
as Legatus Prætorius; a Province belonging t9 
the Emperor, always guarded with Soldiers, 35 
being on the Borders of the Empire. One T ms 
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he did as Legatus, was the Reducing the Procu- 
yators within their due Bounds, Hadrian enter'd 
on his Wee when entring on the Thirty 
fourth Year of his Age. Tho' the Lex Annalis 
required the Age of Forty three, yet Auguſtus 
obtained the Conſulſhip when only Twenty 
Years old, and after, the Heirs of che Empire; 
and Ten Years was diſpenſed with in the Empe- 
I ror's Favorites, as Hadrian was; who was only 
Conſul Suffeftas, and hence not to be found in the 
Faſti, when Tullus and Palma II. were ordinary 
Conſuls, the laſt of whom had conquered Ara- 
lia. Here Mr. Dodwell rectifies the Miſtakes of 
ſeveral Years in the ordinary Faſti. Sura, Fa- 
ans Favorite, dying the Year of Haarian's Con- 
ſulſhip, reveals Trajan's Deſign of Adopting him; 
from which Time his Enemies ccaſed to deſpiſe 
him. 
FIFTEENTH Prelection, Octob. 30. 91. ſhews 
how (by Plotina's Intereſt, whom he therefore 
honoured as a Diva) Hadrian was. preferred to 
be Legatus of Syria. To fix the Time of which, 
Mr. Dodevell gives us the Annals of Trajan, from 
Au. Dom. 112 to 117. An. Dom. 112, the Par- 
tian Expedition was undertaxen. At Athens (of 
which Hadrian was then choſen Archon) Trajan 
received the Account of Choſroes's: Submiſſion. 
Travelling thence thro' Syria into Armenia, Par- 
llamiſtris mer him, where, his Submiſſions not 
prevailing, he was deprived of his Kingdom of 
armenia, where Trajan (taking Niſibis and Ecba- 
lane) wintered. An. Dom. 113, Trajan finiſhed 
e Wars of Meſopotamia and Arabia. An. Dom. 
14, the Earthquake at Antioch, in which * 
| the 
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the Conſul periſhed ; where Trajan (after he hag 


finiſhed the Parthian War) winter'd.. Here he 
conſiders the Chronology of theſe Affairs Vu 
by Evagriu and Malela.] Anno 115, Trajan 
paſſes the Tigris, ſubjects Adiabene, and part of 
Aria, to his Empire. Hence was faluted Ine. 
rator VIII. Then took Cteſiphon, the Seat of the 
Parthian Empire. After went down Tigris into 
the Perſian Sea, (called by ſome the Red Sea); 
took the Iſland Meſſene, with its King Athombelur, 
reduced Babylonia. Anno 116, the Fews rebel. 
led; thoſe in Egypt were conquered by Luſi; 
in Cyrene, by Martius Turbo; in Meſopotamia, by 
Luſius Ouietus, who took Niſibis: At which Time 
Trajan gave a King to the Parthians, viz. Par- 
thameſpates. Anno 117, the laſt Year of Trajan, 
who, in his Return towards Italy, made Hadrian 
Prefect of Syria and Paleſtine, and removing Li- 
fins from Paleſtine, ſet him over Mauritania. 
SIxTEENTH Prelection, Nov. 6. 91. treats of 
Hadrian's being adopted by Trajan, and the ſeve- 
ral Steps thereof. Firſt, while Trajan was a pri- 
vate Perſon, he was deſigned as his Heir to his 
Eſtate, pro filio eſt habitus ; which denotes not his 
being adopted, but his being treated 'as a Son. 
[On account of Relation, Hadrian's Grandmother 
being Trajan's Aunt, than whom we find not that 
Trajan had any nearer of Kin to him.] By which 
he was received into Trajan's Family, and thence 
that he ought not to lie a Night out of it without 
his Leave. Notwithſtanding this, Trajan, when 
made Emperor, did, as other good Empero!s, 
conſider the Worth of the Perſon he intended for 


his Succeſſor, and not Nearneſs of Blood; for 
: N which 
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Which he and others are celebrated. Hence Ha- 
drian had ſeveral Rivals, vis. Julius Servianus, 
Neratius Priſcus, who was favoured by Palma 
and Celſus) 5 and laſtly, Lyſius Ouietus. In the 
mean while, Hadrian conſults Oracles; having no 
certain Hopes, till Sura, near his Death, ac- 
quainted him with his being adopted, (probably 
the laſt Year of Trajan.) Sura was greatly in Tra- 
uns Favour, as were others (here named) wha 
might be thought to be Competitors with Ha- 
drian. His Steps to gain Trajan's Favour, were 
his ſpeedy Certifying of Nerva's Death, (tho 
obſtructed by Servianus ;) his marrying his Niece, 
and Plotina's favouring him. Trajan gave him 
Ground of Hope, (upon account of his Obſer- 
vance of him in his Cups) by his beſtowing on 
him a Gem with a Seal, a Badge of Authority, 
which Nerva had given Trajan, by which he was 
adopted into the Imperial Family; and by ma- 
ling him Conſul at an Age, in which few but 
Heirs of the Empire enjoyed that Office ; by his 
being employed in dictating Trajan's Orations 
iter Sura's Death, and by the Sponſio of his 
Adoption. 
Tus following PreleFions were prepared, not 
rad, Mr. Dodwell being interdicted. ; 
StvENTEENTH Prelection ſhews, that notwith< 
landing all thoſe Grounds of Hopes, Trajan 
might have put by Hadrian from inheriting ; 
thecially if his Adoption was by Teſtament, 
rich might have been reverſed: Shews what 
amian means by Præſumptio Imperii ; and then 
o all Hadrian's Doubts were removed upon 
% being a ſecond time Conſul, How . 
e we 3 


— 
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by the Uſe of this Form in the Election of their 
ducceſſors, ſecure the Liberties of the Commu- 
nity. Matrimony, and Receiving any into Fa- 
milies, was done by Sacred Rites. ee 
CarrsT's and His Church's Union are illuſtrated 
inthe New Teſtament. ] Much more in Imperial 
Families. One adopted therein was inveſted 
with the Rights of that Family, and became Fili- 
uw Auguſti, and hence Heir of the Empire: Had 
the Titles of Imperator, Czſar ; alſo Princeps Ju- 
ventutis. | Princeps Senatis, a Title uſed in for- 
mer Times, was in theſe Times appropriated to 
the Henior Auguſtus.] This Title of r 
Juventutis being given to the Cæſar, becauſe he 
preſided over the Exerciſes (the Kinds of which 
re ſhewn) of them who were of the Ordo Eque= 
fin. Bur this Title was not granted till he had 
gam Virilem'; (being before called Puer Nobi- 
lſimur) and was ſometimes continued after Ad- 
mittance into the Senate. Repreſented in Coins. 

NIN ETEENT H Prelection News that the Exer- 
ales were not only the managing Horſes, but 
lo Foot Exerciſes, hereby to inure them to 
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" Hardſhip, and to all Military Service, as there 
10 = ould be Occaſion, and the Uſe of all Kinds of 
2 ums. Perſons adopted obtained all the Rights 
1. ehe Family into which they were adopted, with 
* 1 uz Continuance of their own ; and hence, if a= 
i Wpted by the Emperor, the Honours of the Im- 

Family, even Triumphal, conferred by the 
InX inperor's Power, as Dictator and Cenſor. By 
ofa in the Title of Princeps Fuventutis was beſtow- 


which Title ceaſed at the Age of Thirty. 
he Obſervation of Oxinquennia by Greeks and 
ant.] In the room thereof ſucceeded * of 
* 25 Tri- 
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tial Power were ſo great, that they were deſired 
by the greateſt Princes. The Tribuneſhip (Tri- 
bmatus) was ſlighted, becauſe none but Plebeians 
could be Candidates for it, it being inſtituted for 
their Sake; yea, even by them who were of a 
Pl:heian Original, tho' by becoming Atiguſti, they 
became Patricii. The Tribunitian Power was 


thence rather deſired than the Tribunatus. Em- 
perors endeavoured, that the Oyinquennia of their 


0 Cars might concurr with their own Ouimnquen- 
g nia, or Decennia. Thus did Auguſtus, and the 
J 


following Emperors, unto Conſtantine. This not 
obſerved with reſpect to the Proconſular Authori- 
ty: That of the Cenſors Luſtra had only ſome 
Reſemblance of it. When a Tribunitial Power 
had been granted to any before his Acceſſion to 
the Empire, they reckoned the Beginning of his 
Empire from the Date of that Power, and not 
from the Death of his Predeceſſor, and thence 
reckoned the Time for their Ludi Decennales, 
and Oznquennales, They reckoned the Begin- 


I ning of their Tribunitia Poteſtar, not from the 
"A Time of the Senate's Decree, but from the Time 
get their Acceſſion to the Empire, the Natalis Im- 
" fr; thus begun by Auguſtus, and followed by 
lis succeſſors. The Honours of Pont. M. of 
ne bnnitia Poteſtas, and Conſulat. which could 
bor be regularly given but by the Senate, or at 
„ Kone, are in Coins given to Albinus, &c. who 
„wer had theſe thus given; on this Reaſon, be- 
8 auſe they were Imperatores: unleſs in Provinces 
vi lice had a Senate and a Plebs Romana in their 


Wn Camp, by which the Defect was ſupplied. 
ben a Junior Auguſtus, or a Ceſar, was cho- 
„ En 
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ſen by the Senior Auguſius, (which Choice he 
claimed as his Right) their Tyibunitia Poteſta; 
and Quinquennia, were, during the Life of the 
Senior Auguſtus, reckon'd from the MNatalj 
of this Senior Auguſius : But after his Death, 
when they came to be Chief Auguſti, they reckon. 
cd thoſe Honours from the Natalis of their own 
Adoption. | When they were Natural Sons, they 
reckoned from the Natalis Imperii.] Here Hi. 
adrian reckoned his Tribunitia Poteſtas from the 
Natalis of his Adoption. The particular Res. 
ſons of his doing this, are here e 
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An Appendix, on Occaſion of « 
Fragment out of the Labii 
Lintei. 


Dodell ſhews how daily Tran 
8 WF actions of Families, much more 

| gd Aj thoſe of the Publick, were com. 
A IA mitted to Writing: How out of 
(SHINS? theſe, Annals were compiled, and 
Commentariet. The Alba Faſtorun. 
Theſe written chiefly on Linen, Libri Linti. 
"Theſe were ſacred, and laid up in Temples. = 
Diſſertations of Sanchoniathon.) Some Archiv 
were in the Houſes of Pontif. Max. which were 
ſacred. The Beginning of theſe as early as Mi 
ma. Committed to the Care of the Duumvim b 
TJarquin. Priſcus ; after to the Ovindecinvoiri ; and 
poſſibly to the Cenſort, which Office was firſt eu, 
ecuted by Kings, after by Conſult; and it mY 
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be this Part of it, the taking Care of the Archives. 
Mention of Annales before Rome was built, ] 
This was inſtituted to preſerve the Credit of their 
Hiſtory, and committed to the Pontif. Max. Perſons 
of the beſt Rank and Station, capable of being 
acquainted with all publick Affairs. [Theſe writ- 
ten at firſt in an obſolete Style.] Men of Veracity. 
And the Writings depoſited in ſacred Places. From 
a like, but greater Care, the Authority of the 
Canon both of the Old and New Teſtament 1s 
evidenced. The firſt was written by Prophets, 
who had the Aſſiſtance of the Divine Spirit, which 
preſerved them from Error; and the Approbation 
of the High-Prieſt, who by Urim and T hammim 
could certainly tell whether they were to be aſ- 
figncd to. the Holy Ghoſt. After the Ceaſing of 
this, we have no more Canon of the Old Teſta- 
ment. The Canon of the New Teſtament was 
ſecured by the Care uſed to preſerve the authen- 
tick Writings of the Apoſtles in the Archives of 
the Churches. 

Taz ſame Things alſo which were written on 
the Libri Lintei, were ſometimes written on 
Tables of Stone whited over, or engraven on 
Marble. Probably theſe Fragments were engra- 

ven about the Time of Auger They ſeemed 
to be tranſcribed rather out of the Diaries of the 
City (Acta Urbana) than out of the Libri Linta 
FTER this Preface, Mr. Dodwell gives us theſe 
Fragments, and his Notes upon them; which are 
too large for me to give an Abſtra& of; much of 
which are for Settling the Text; intermix'd with 
many uſeful and learned Obſervations: As of the 
Faſces being only with one of the Conſuls : Of 
„ Morn- 
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Morning Sacrifices, and the Time of the firſt Chy; 
ſtians celebrating the Euchariſt: Cellæ fignified 
Rooms annexed to the Temple, where the $1. 
crificers ate of the Sacrifice, Fer. xxxv. 2. And 
uſed for the Cells of Monks, and here of Cave. 
dia. Laverna might be a Cognomen of the God. 
deſs Tellus, as Feretrius, &c. of Jupiter: Of 
the Inſtitution of Nundinæ, and what they were: 
Of the Power claimed by the Tribunes, even over 
the Conſuls : Of Streng, and the Goddeſs Strenia : 
What Sacella were: The ancient Temples (Sl 
dialia) uncovered, becauſe there were no Image 
in them, and that they might behold the Heaven 
in their Adorations : Of Lautia, Gifts beſtowed 
on Ambaſladors, uſually at their Departure. On 
the ſecond Fragment, he obſerves ſeveral Things 
of the Dii Penates: Of Accenſi, Miniſters of the 
Conſuls; ſometimes called Calpurnii: Of the Ope- 
re Clodianæ: How Rixa differs from Pugna 
The Kinds of Mulelæ. Of tribu moweri, and in 
Cæritum tabulas referri- The SC. that the Malt 
Mould not be derived to the Heirs: The Times 
of Ciceros Affairs digeſted: After Senatores, and 
Equites, there were Tribuni ᷑Ærarii, that were 
Judges: The Luſtra Cenſorum renew'd after Cati- 
line's Conſpiracy. By Occaſion of the Time when 
Ceſar enter'd into his Province, the Roman Ter 
and its Parts are here conſider'd, and the Interca- 
lation of Meckedonius, in order to complete the 
Roman Year, and to ſhew what the Cycle then was, 
before the Inſtitution of the Julian. (b) To clear 
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1 00 8 wwe folly handled by Mr, Dodwell in his Book 
de Cyclis : Of zhich the Reader may find an Abſtratt by-4 re 
learned Perſon at the End. lich 

| | which 
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which, he has added Chronological Tables ; and 
ſame Canons to ſhew the Uſe of them. He far- 
ther ſhews, how much Edifs concerning Magi- 
ſtrates were diſpenſed with; till Otilius collected 
ſuch as might be moſt beneficial ; and Julius, by 
his Diffatorial Power, and poſſibly by communi- 
cating them to the Senate, had eſtabliſhed them 
as perpetual. x 

Mr. Dodwell concludes, by telling his Reader, 
that what he had ſaid in this Tra&, he offered as 
only provable ; and that if any other could pro- 
pound any thing elſe nearer Truth, he would 
be not only oblige the Publick, but allo 
him/elf. 

Warn theſe Prelections were printed, and ſent _ 
as a Preſent to Dr. Ralph Taylor of Worceſter, he 
profeſſes to value it as an ineſtimable Jewel, and 
the Author's Luſtre fo ſuperlative, as to ſhine 
thro' all the Shades and Misfortunes that endea-- 
vour to obſcure it. He laments for his being ſi- 
lenced, and wiſhes, for the Honour of Oxford, as 
well as the Intereſt of the Learned World, thar 
he might be reſtored to his Prelectors Place. 
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HAP. X. 


His Tract about taking the Neu 
Oaths,with a Declaration, &c. 
His Deprivation, and of hi 

| Practice in reſpect to Com. 


uno. 


HILST Mr. Dodell was em 
ployed in his laſt Prelections, his 
Thoughts were likewiſe taken up 
ſome time, in conſidering the new 
Oaths of Fealty and _ 
and this not meerly in reſped to 
his own Practice, but the informing the Con- 
ſciences of others. He therefore wrote a ſhort 
Tract, to ſhew how much they deceived them- 
| ſelves who would take thoſe Gaths, with a De- 
claration, that theſe Words Fealty and Allegjance 
ſignified no more than living peaceably under 
the preſent Government to whom they vow this; 
but by which they muſt mean, that they will ne- 
ver be active in aſſiſting the King de Jure againl 
it, or contribute any i Foam towards his Reſtaura- 
tion ; and that they will not only abſtain from 
real Diſturbances, but allo from that which will 
be interpreted ſuch by them who are oſſeſſed 
of he Tribunals, Tt he ſhes was the Jul 
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ment of Loyaliſts in Crommells Days, and that 
thence they durſt not take Oaths then impoſed : 
That ſuch an Interpretation, with that Declara- 
tion, Cc. is contrary to the End of thoſe who 
impoſe the Oaths ; in that Kings de Fure, when 
they impoſed ſuch Oaths, did it to oblige their 
Subjects to ſtand by 'em at all times, and thence 
expected at all times Aſſiſtance from them, againſt 
all Enemies. When Kings de Facto impoſe Oaths 
in the ſame Terms, they muſt be meant in the 
ſame Senſe : And Oaths muſt be taken in the 
Senſe of the Impoſers. This is made out, by 
conſidering the Terms of Fealty and Allegiance, 
and the Reaſons of their being required in the 
feudal Laws; by which the Subjects became ob- 
liged, not only not to oppoſe, but alſo to main- 
tain the Life, Limbs, and terrene Honour of 
their Liege Lord, to keep his Secrets, and to dil- 
cover all Plots againſt him. This is ſhewn to be 
the Senſe of our own Laws, and, more particu- 
larly, of the Oath of Allegiance enacted in the 
Time of King Fames I. Now when theſe new 
Oaths are introduced in the room of the former, 
they muſt be meant in the ſame Senſe, and hence 
be inconſiſtent with a Neutrality berwixt a King 
de Jure and de Facto, as the former were. 
Ar TER Mr. Dodwell had thus conſidered the 
new Oaths with reſpect to his own and others 
Practice, ſo he did alſo the dreadful Conſequents, 
he apprehended would enſue, upon the Impoſi- 
tion of them, eſpecially to the Church, which he 
concluded, would be rent and torn in pieces, 
it other Biſhops {ſhould be conſecrated into the 
dees of thoſe conſcientious Fathers, who N 
e the. 
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the Oaths, and were for that deprived. Mr. Dal. 
well had always a great Concern for the Peace 
and Happineſs of the Church; and hence, to pre- 
vent a Schiſm in it, as he wrote his Cautiona 
Diſcourſe, (of which more afterwards ; ) ſo allo 
a Letter to one, who, a little after, was placed in 
one of the higheſt Stations- in our Church, Dr. 
Till. (Which Letter was after publiſhed.) In 
this, bearing Date May 12. 1691, Mr. Dodwell 
argues, that conſecrating Perſons into the Sees 
of the deprived Biſhops, would be to erect Altar 
_ againſt Altar, hitherto acknowledged, and not 
juſtly vacated : And that ſuch as do ſo, cut them- 
{elves off from the Communion of which they 
were before Members, as do all others that join 
with them : Which he illuſtrates by Inſtances in 
the Firſ Ages in the Church, and particularly of 
Athanaſius : That thoſe, who will be Biſhops in 
the room of the deprived, muſt ſeek for new 
Principles: That if they pretend Lay-Authority 
as ſufficient, they will overthrow the Being of 
the Church as a Society, and put it in the Power 
ot perſecuting Princes to ruin it. 

Bur leaving his Writings for .the preſent, | 
muſt come to the Author. Mr. Dodell having 
refuſed to take the new Oaths, was firſt forbid- 
den to read his Lectures; the laſt that he was 
permitted to read, being that of Nov. 6. 1691. 
After that, he was deprived. Tho' he was told 
by learned Counſel, that the Act ſeemed not to 
reach his Caſe, in that he was Prelefor, not Pro- 
feſſor; yet he, being always ſtudious of Peace, 
and averſe to Contention, even in Defence of 4 
juſt Right, choſe rather to acquieſce in his De- 
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privation. * But he firſt procured the followit 
Certificate under the Vice-Chancellor's Hand, 


Nov. 19. 1691. 


« T* Hess are to certify whom it may concern, 
© That Mr. Henry Dodwell was diſmiſs'd 
from the Cambdenian Lecture of Hiſtory in 
Oxford, for not taking the Oath of Allegiance 
* to Their Majeſties King William and Queen 
Man, as the Statute requireth. 


Jonathan Edwards, Vice-Chancellor of Oxon. 


* 


To this Deprivation Mr. Dodwell the more 
eaſily ſubmitted, in that he conſidered, that many 
things would be expected of him, if he conti- 
nued in that Poſt, with which he could not com- 
ply. He gives us his own Senſe of this his De- 
privation, in his Appendix to his Lectures. Poſ- 
fm fortaſſe moleſte ferre quod culpa mea nulla 
amotus fuerim. Sed dum cauſam expendo, contre 
ibi potius gratulor, hahuiſſe me quo fuerim in tali 
cauſa pellendus. This Preferment was in itſelf 
very beneficial, very much ſuited to his Genius, 
and thoſe Studies in which he chiefly delighted; 
(cho it would have been much more ſo, had he 
not been debarred from reading Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 
tory, as he has ſometimes told me; and there- 
tore he could not but deſire a continued Enjoy- 
ment of it: But then, the Preſervation of a good 
Conſcience, and the ſecuring of inward Peace, 
were preferable to all ſuch ſecular Conſidera- 
uons, tho? ever ſo advantageous. 

F HERE 
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Hr Rx it will not be amiſs to take Notice q 
Archbiſho Sancroft, that ſuffer'd in the ſame 
Cauſe with Mr. Dodwell, who willingly ſubmit. 
ted (as he ordered to be expreſſed on his own 
Tomb-Stone) to be deprived of all, which | 
could not keep with a good Conſcience 5 which was 
the higheſt Dignity in the Church of England, 
And 'tis affirmed by them, who had the Honour 
to be acquainted with him, That the moſt 
V greedy Worldling never enjoyed half that ſo- 
« lid Complacency in the moſt lucky and for- 
de tunate Acquiſitions, that his Grace did, in be- 
< ing reduced to a private Life.” As he had 
all the Abilities that qualified him for that eleva- 
ted Station, wherein the Providence of God had 
placed him; ſo he was endow'd with ſuch a large 
Meaſure of Mortification, and Self-denial, Con- 
tempt of the World, and paſſive Courage, as 
enabled him, thro' Gov's Aſſiſtance, for that Com- 
poſure of Mind, and this Submillion, here men- 
tioned. This 1 have tranſcribed out of Biſhop 
Bull's Life, where the Reader will meet with 
other inſtructive Examples, and excellent Chri- 
ſtian Advice, which may be very ſerviceable to 

him in his Chriſtian Courſe. | 

Hz could not but. be affected with this Lols, 
but he was much more ſo with the Hing of the 
Nation, and the Expectation of Go D' Fudg- 
ments, as the Deſert of our Enormities : And a- 
bove all, with the Proſpect of a Schiſm in our 
Church, which he endeavoured, by his Cauntionan 
Diſcourſe, to prevent; and afterwards, by other 
Writings, to repreſent its miſchievous Nature, 


and to ſhew, who were juſtly to be charged re 
| de 
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the Guilt thereof, and by what Means it might 
be healed, | 
HERE I muſt take Notice of his own Pra- 
gice, with reſpe& to the Aſſemblies with whom 
he communicated in religious Worſhip. He 
would not, till the Conſecration of other Biſhops 
into the Sees of the deprived Biſhops, ſeparate 
from the Publick Prayers, notwithſtanding there 
were then ſeveral Petitions uſed, to which he 
could not ſay Amen; he not judging theſe a ſuf- 
ficient Ground for a Separation, till a Schiſm was 
made. This, he thought, was then done, when 
new Biſhops were conſecrated into the Sees of the 
Nonjuring Biſhops, eſpecially when done by a 
Liy-Authority. Theſe he looked upon, being 
Keundi, as Nulli; and hence, that they (and 
thoſe that joined with them) were Schiſmaticks, 
as intruding into Sees not validly vacated ; and 
hence not to be communicated with : That when 
the others were not validly deprived, they ſtill 
rctain'd their Authority, might juſtly challenge 
their Rights, and were our ſpiritual Fathers with 
whom we ought to maintain Communion. .The 
Reaſon of which Mr. Dodwell ſhews in his Vin- 
dication of them, and other Tracts preſently to 
be conſidered, which were in part written at Ox- 
jord, part elſewhere. 2 
Fo x after he had loſt his Profeſſorſhip, he con- 
unued ſome time in Oxford, and afterwards re- 
moved to Cookbam, a Village near Maidenbead, 
place lying between Oxford and London, and 
"ery near of an equal Diſtance from each of 
them; and thence convenient to maintain a Cor- 
telpondence with Friends in each Place, and to 
con- 
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conſult them and Books, as he ſhould have oc 


caſion ; and a Place where he had, oftener than 
once, reſided, | 


CAP. XX. 
Cautionary Diſcourſe of Schiſm. 


FTER theſe excellent Perſons, 
Dr. William Sancroft Archbiſhop 
af of Canterbury, Dr. William Llod 
Biſhop of Norwich, Dr. Francis 
Turner Biſhop of Ely, Dr. T homas 
Kenn Biſhop of Bath and Wall, 
Dr. John Leake Biſhop of Chicheſter, Dr. Robert 
Frampton Biſhop of Gloceſter, and Dr. T homas 
White Biſhop of Peterborough ; (five of whom 
had ſignalized themſelves by their courageous 
oppoling the Deſigns of the Romaniſts in King 
James 1I.'s Reign, by the Impriſonment they 
ſuffered, and the Dangers they expoſed them- 
ſelves to:) After theſe were ſuſpended for not 
taking the ew Oaths, upon the Revolution; there 
was too much Ground to fear, that theſe Fa- 
thers would be deprived, and orhers conſecrated 
in their rooms. On this Occaſion Mr. Dodwell, 
who was aiways concerned for the Peace and 
Happineſs of the Church, wrote that Trad, 
which he entitles, A cautionary Diſcourſe of 
Schi/m, with a particular Regard to the Caſe of ihe 
| Biſhops, | 
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Biſhops, who are ſuſpended for refuſing to take the 
— Dath 0 W ene Bing 137 Suffer- 
ings in a religious Cauſe may be chearfully un- 
dergone, thro the Support of Divine Aſſiſtance, 
and Hopes of future Rewards, when there is a 
proſpect of Religion's and the Church's Intereſt 
being advanced by their Suffering: Vet, when at the 
ſame time, there is ground to fear the Vengeance 
of Almighty Go Þ on the Nation for their Sins, 
and, particularly; for Breach of Faith by Oaths, 
which is piacular; when Multitude of Offenders 
eſpecially of Governors, enhances the Guilt, and 
threatens epidemical Puniſhments ; this renders 
Sufferings grievous. But moſt of all, when there 
is 4 Proſpect of a Schiſm in the Church, which 
is ſo hard to be healed, as is evident in thoſe of 
the Foanmtes and Donatiſts, and, conſequently, 
ſuch as ſhould be carefully prevented; he ſhews, 
how much ir is the Concern of the complying 
biſhops, that they neither ſecond State-Depriva- 
Mon with Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures, nor __—y o- 
mer Biſhops into the Sees of ſuch as thould be 
deprived ; which might juſtly be feared, conſi- 
gering the too great Power allowed to the Lazy 
n Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes, even by Divines run- 
ning into Extremes, from their Oppoſition of Pa- 
pal Encroachments at our Reformation, and till 
rained without due Examination; and that 
lence, Reaſons of State will cauſe Lay-Politi- 
"ans to engage the Biſhops of their Party to act 
ganſt their Brethren, on Account of ſeveral In- 
(reſts here recited. £ 
Now it cannot be expected, that they, who 
de not of their mind in the principal Diſpute, 
: | ſhould 
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ſhould look on ſuch Deprivations as obliging in 
Point of Conſcience. The, Lay-Power cannot 
_ deprive them of the Exerciſe of the purely ꝙiri- 
tual Power, i. e. of tranſacting Covenants betwixt 
Gop and Man, here largely Jeſcribed, eſpecially 
that wherein Biſhops are coficerned. The Ly- 
Magiſtrate can pretend to none of this Power, 
Not as Repreſentative of the People, in a Cafe 
wherein Gop is immediately concerned, as Admit- 
tance to the Benefits of the Baptiſmal Covenant, 
None can pretend to repreſent Gop without ſome 
A& of His conveying this Power. Nothing of 
this can be ſhewn from the New Teſtament, 
when there was no Chriſtian Magiſtrate. None 
of this Power was given to the Chriſtian Lait, 
No, the Father ſent Curisr, Cnkisr ſent the 
Apoſtles, and they their Succeſſors, and not the 
People. Which is obſerved by Clemens Romani, 
to ſhew, that the People (00, not any Lay-Print) 
had any Share in this Spiritual Power. If they 
will pretend to any Share in it, otherwiſe than 
by Goop's Donation, they muſt ſhew, that the 
things performed by the Spiritual Power are at 
their Diſpoſal. . Which they cannot do : And it 
they have not this Power themſelves, how can thcy 
give it to ot here, or enable others to do it? and 
o as to oblige all Biſhops in the World to rati) 
their Proceedings? Or, how can they deprive 
others of this Power, that neither was, nor 5, 
derived from them? Tho, in point of Prudentt, 
Biſhops may, in ſome Caſes, ſubmit to unjuſt! 
fiable Impoſitions of Civil Magiſtrates ; yet there 
lies no uniwerſal Obligation on them to worry 
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the Exerciſe of their Office for any Deprivation 
of the ſecular Magiſtrate, _ | 
NE1THER can their Fellow Biſhops deprive 
them: (t.) They ought not to preſume it done, 
becauſe the Civil Magiſtrate has deprived them, 
that being originally a Nullity. When Biſhops 
were prohibited by Heathen Perſecutors, yet then 
the Exerciſe of Epiſcopal Power in S. Cyprian's 
Diſtrict was Schiſmatical in Feliciſſimus, and in 
Cornelins's Diſtrict in Novatian; in that the ſecular 
Authority had no Power to intermeddle in 
this thing. (2.) The Concurrence of the Biſhops 
in the Houſe of Lords to an Act of this Kind, is 
not ſufficient to deprive the Biſhops of their Spi- 
tual Power: In that the Biſhops may be over- 
voted by the Temporal Lords; neither is there 
any Equity, that the ſpiritual Concerns of the 
Church ſhould be decided in ſuch a Body, where 
the more numerous Party are only concerned for 
the Kate. Neither were things purely ſpiritual 
ever put to the Arbitrement of ſuch mixt Aſſem- 
blies, in the Times when theſe were firſt inſtitu- 
ted, (but in Synods;) and the Intentions of the 
firſt Legiſlators ought to be the fundamental 
Standard in theſe Caſes. Neither, (3.) can the 
denſe of the Biſhops be taken from their Practice. 
Tho' they have _ the Oaths, as lawfully, yet 
they may judge them inexpedient, and blame the 
Impoſition of them as hurtful. Others eſteem the 
Lawfulneſs of them as only probable, and hence 
annot condemn the Refuſers of them; much 
ſs thoſe, that eſteem them, in ſome Senſe, (and 
poſſidly, that intended by the Legiſlators) as un- 
avful, and can only take them with a Declara« 
els tion j 
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tion; nor they that ſatisfy themſelves with the 
Judgment of Lawyers or Divines. Beſides, if 

theſe thought, that a Sentence of Deprivation 
was deſerved by the Refuſers of the Oaths, yet, 

till the Sentence of Deprivation is actually pre. 
- nounced by a Synod, they muſt own them as actuil 
Biſhops. Till Criminals ate juridicallyſentenced, 
they have a legal Title to the Rights they were 
legally poſleſſed-of. But withall, it may be juſt. 
ly enquired, whether the complying Biſhops have, 
in this Caſe, any Power to deprive the Bilhops 
that refuſe the Oaths. (1.) It was the Primitive 
Doctrine of the Church in the Time of S. Cyprian, 
That every Biſhop was made by CHRILSr, and 
© being once made, was ſo immediately ſubject: 
ed to Him, as to be liable to no other what 


J 


* ſoever humane Authority.” This proved ou 
of S. Cyprian largely : Which deſtroys all Power 
that Synods can pretend to, for Deprivation of 
particular Biſhops. And this is thewn, to be not 
meerly the Opinion of S. Cyprian, but alſo tic 
Doctrine of the Catholick Church at that time, 
in that S. Cyprian reaſons from it, as a thing ge- 


nerally owned, even by his Adverſaries. Their 
Practice was anſwerable. No Biſhops were then 


deprived for Male-Adminiſtration, but for Cine 


that made them uncapable of their Office: All the 
Synod had to do, was to judge who they were 
that had, by ſome Act, diveſted themſelves of that 
Power that was committed to them, So cautious 
were they then of cenſuring Biſhops, that if they 


knew 'em to be truly Biſhops, they would no 
vouchſafe to hear any Accuſations of Male-Cor- 


tents of other Juriſdictions againſt the 
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withall, the whole Church ratified the Acts of 
particular Biſhops for their own juriſdictions, 
even in Matters wherein the greateſt Number of 
Biſhops were of another mind : As in the Caſe 
of the Baptiſm of Hereticks, and admitting Adul- 
W 7cr275, on their Repentance, to Communion. This 
was agreeable to Notions of the Fews, which 
were entertained by Chriſtians as the myſtical 
Iſrael, The Jews believed their High-Prieſt re- 
preſented the Logos, as a Principle of Unity ; and 
that no other Sacrifices would be preſented by 
him, the myſtical DRE, to the Father, but 
what was offered by the High-Prieſi, his myſti- 
cal Repreſentative Le on Earth. Accordingly, 
the Chriſtzangthought, that the Biſhop was Cuxisr's 
Repreſentative here on Earth, and that, whoever 
was not united to Him, nor had a Right in His 
Communion, could have no Right to a Union 
with CHRIST in Heaven, nor to His myſtical Sa- 
criice, Now by this Reaſoning, they owned, that 
every. Biſhop repreſented Cnrisr immediately, 
and that every particular Biſhop poſſeſſed the 
whole Epiſcopal Power in ſolidum, within his 
own. Juriſdiction, and therefore could not be 
ay by another Majority in other Juriſdi- 
ions. 3 
Txr1s likewiſe is adapted to the Nature of the 
Unity and Government of the Catholick Church, as 
It was deſigned by CHRIST. There are many 
Cales that would hinder the convening of Sy- 
nods, or their Dependence on one City, as that 
of Rome, as a Principle of Unity. But it muſt 
be ſuch, as to enjoy a Unity in Time of Perſe- 
cation, and in Multitudes of Dominions whoſe 
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Princes are at Variance ; when every Acc of eye: 
ry particular Biſhop, in admitting to, or reje&. 
ing from his Communion, would be obliging to 
all his Collegues thro' the World, in point of 
Conſcience, as obliging CunIiSsr, who being once 
obliged, muſt, conſequently, oblige them all, as 
His ſeveral Repreſentatives. How uſeful this No- 
tion is, is here ſhewn. All, therefore, that can 
be done againſt our Non-juring Fathers in a Sy- 
nod, is, to declare that they have been guilty 
of ſome Crime that incapacitates them for their 
Office, Refuſal of an' Oath, which they think 
Perjury, is not ſuch a Crime. After Conſtantine” 
Time, Synods took a greater Liberty to depoſe 
for Immoralities, and Biſhops for the Intereſts 
of Religion have ſubmitted hereto : But where 
there are no Reaſons of that Kind, we cannot 
ſuppoſe Biſhops diveſted of their original Autho- 
rity. But ſuppoſing the Synod's Authority as 
rem: as 'tis ordinarily ſuppoſed, there are theſe 


lowing Objections againſt the Validity of their 


Proceeding againſt our Holy Fathers in this Caſe. 
(1.) That the Biſhops, that are likely to take up- 
on them to be Judges, are Criminals, and hence 


not fit to paſs Sentence on their Brethren, They | 
are reſponſible to the Laws of the Land, and the 


Canons, for their deſerting the Doctrine of Paſ- 
frve Obedience, &c. (2.) They cannot charge any 


Crime againſt their Brethren, that deſerves De. 


privation, or any Eccleſiaſtical Cenſure. (3: ) 


They cannot make this an Eccleſiaſtick Crime, YN 
to be true to the Principles and Doctrines of the i 
Church : Nor can it be imagined, that ſuch 
Cenſures will be ratified in Heaven; or that W 
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Perſons, who are convinced of the Nullity there- 
of, ſhould not ſtill own them as Biſhops of thoſe 
Dioceſes to which they were conſecrated, and 
look on Anti-Biſhops as ſchiſmatical Invaders. 

Tux Biſhops, indeed, may rather ſuffer Wrong 
than let the Church be divided ; and yet, if the 
Intereſt of the Church requires it, they will be 
anſwerable to Gop for not exerciſing the Power 
he has committed to them, of which themſelves 


_ muſt be Judges. 


Ox thing is eſpecially to be feared, and that 
is, leſt unjuſtifiable Practices turn into evil Prin- 
ciples. Not meerly Errors that oppoſe our Creeds, 
but alſo ſuch as influence Mens Lives, are of 
dangerous Conſequence, as being eaſilieſt obſer- 
ved, and hence, moſt detrimental to Religion, 
when eſpoufed by Men of a great Character and 
Reputation, and when contrary to the Intereſts 
of Nations and Government, ſuch as encourage 
Undutifulneſs in Subjects, and weaken the Obli- 
gation of Oaths. Eſpecially, when ſuch Princi- 
ples are entertained on a ſudden, and yet univer- 
ſally, Religion will hence loſe its Credit, and' 
its Enemies make the vileſt Uſe thereof. The 
Church of England will loſe that Reputation, 
which it had gained by its Doctrine of Paſſive 
Obedience. This may make our ſuſpended” Fa- 
thers more vigorous in the Defence of ſuch Do- 
trines, leſt, by their yielding, they may ſeem to 
betray them; and to keep up a Succeſſion of ſuch 
as will maintain them. The great Intereſts that 
al Mankind have in theſe Doctrines of Non-Re- 

ance and Paſſive-Obedience (here manifeſted 
would make Men cautious how they act againft 

_Q4 chem, 
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them, and againſt thoſe that maintain them. Far: 
ther, Care ſhould be taken not to rob our ſu- 
ſpended Fathers of the Rights they have, to which 
they are entitled, by their Character and Station, 
in the National Church. State Ccnſures (as 2 
fore) cannot deprive them of their Authority in 
things purely Spiritual; and whatever ſpiritual 
Act could not be performed without them before 
ſuch State-Cenſures, cannot ſince that be perfor- 
med without them. None, therefore, can be 
be performed without the Concurrence of the 
Metropolitan and Primate of the National Church, 
When Biſhops have, by Compadts, diveſted them- 
ſelves of their original, unaccountable Suprema- 
cy, (which is ſuppoled, in the Notion of a Na- 
tional Church) they are thereby obliged, till the 
Reaſon of thoſe Compacts ceaſe, to the main- 
taining ſuch a National or Provincial Unity. 
And, therefore, as Eccleſiaſtical Unity js derived 
from Union with the inviſible Head, CHRIST, 
and the viſible Head, the Biſhop ; ſo is Padtional 
Unity from Union with the Metropolitan. Thoſe 
* Biſhops, therefore, that act any thing of common 
Concernment of the National Church without 
F being preſided by the Primate, muſt neceſlarily 
divide themſelves from the National Head, and 
hence from the Church thus headed by him. Not, 
therefore, without the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Not without his preſiding in Synods, as in S. C)- 
prian's Time, much leſs fince, conſidering. the W 
greater Extent of Power granted in After-Ages W 
ro Metropolitans, and thoſe particularly great (o W 
the See of Canterbury, as Legatus Natus, &c. 


The Canon Law of our Church being (as in 500 1 
LEM , 4 0 
| % 


wood) Decrees of ſuch an Archbiſhop of Cant. 
in Concilio, and ſuch as had from him their Au- 
thority, as other Canon Laws were then thought 
to have their Authority from the Pope. [This 
Authority is greatened by the Reformation, mucli 
of that Authority, which the Popes formerly chal- 
lenged, being ſettled on the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury.] Tho” ſuch Authority was an Uſurpa- 


ed ro Metfopolitans in the Fourth Century; if 
not before, yet by the Canon of Antioch, taken 
into the Code of the Canons of the Catholick 
Church. | / | 
ALL the other ſuſpended Biſhops have a Right 
to vote in Convocations ; and if their Suffrage be 
denied them, they may proteſt againſt what is 
done therein, as no Acts of the Church of Eng- 
land, and as not obliging, by reaſon of Violence 
uſed. The Acts of Lapſers, tho' a Majority, 
have ever been eſteemed invalid, ith 

Much leſs will the Acts of ſuch a Convoca- 
tion be eſteemed valid, if they innovate in things 


the Perſons excluded, ſuch as admitting Perſons 
to officiate in the Miniſtry, againſt the Validity 
of whoſe Orders there are too many Exceptions; 
in that it is a ſacrilegious Uſurpation, and with- 
all conſidering the conſequential Nullitiet which 
muſt follow invalid Baptiſins, and invalid Orders. 


r 


— 
» 


i 


per, may be thought indifferent, but Uniformity 
nGop's Worſhip is not ſuch. Union with our 
adverſaries is highly deſirable, but, if firm, it 
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tion, yet a negative Voice in Councils was grant- ' 


of dangerous Conſequence, in the Opinions of 


Other things, as the Geſture at the Lord's Sup- | 


muſt 
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muſt be upon Principles, fo as to oblige in Con 
ſcience. Without this the Church will ſuf 
many Inconveniences. 

No Conſecration of new Biſhops ought to he 
made without the Conſent of the Deprived Bj. 
ſhops. This is evident from the fourth Canon 
of the Council of Nice. That at leaſt three be 
preſent, all conſent, eſpecially the Metropolitan, 
without whoſe Conſent the Conſecration was in. 
valid. Such was the Conſecration judged of 
them who were ordained by Mieletius without the 
Conſent of the Patriarch of Alexandria, none df 
them being allowed as Biſhops, without a new 
(BeBaiwoi) Confirmation. This holds good with 
reſpe& to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, at leak 
within that Province, and withall to the whok 
Church of England, as he is Primate, 

HE concludes with an affectionate Perſuaſive 
to the complying Biſhops to conſider what tt 
had ſaid, in order to prevent a Schiſm, and o- 
ther Miſchiefs which would otherwiſe enſue, by 
which our Church, our Reformation, and Chri- 
{tian Religion itſelf would be hazarded, 


be 
| 3 
indication of the Deprived 


Bi ſhops. 


mOTWITHSTANDING the Cautionary 
— 2M Diſcourſe, (which by reaſon of its 
4 © paſſing thro' ſeveral Hands, while 
OS MS. was too long before 'twas pub- 
— Ce liſhed) our pious and excellent Non- 
juring Fathers were deprived, and others conſe- 
crated into their Sees. In Vindication of which 
Practice, a Greet Manuſcript, found u_ the 
Baroccian in the Bodleian Library, was tranſlated 
into Engliſh, and publiſhed by Mr. Hody : On 
Occaſion of which Mr. Dodwell wrote his Vindi- 
cation of the Deprived Biſhops. In the firſt Part 
having premiſed how inexcuſable Clergymen are 
who patronize Doctrines which betray the Rights 
of their own Function, wherein the Intereſt of 
Religion, and of the Soul of Men, are ſo nearl 

concerned; he proceeds to conſider the Reaſons 
they produce, to ſhew, That nothing can juſtify 
Adherence to even unjuſily Deprived Biſhops, if 
their Succeſſors be not Hereticks. To prove which, 
they appeal to Inſtances collected to our Hands in 
the forementioned MS. long before the Proſpect 
of the preſent Caſe. Here Mr. Dodwell ſhews 
bow unreaſonably this is called an ancient MS. 
When not written before the Thirteenth Century 


4 was 
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was well advanced, and hence too late for an Fyi. 
dence of Facts produced by him, that the Ay. 
thor knew nothing of the latter Part of the Hiſto. 
ry of Nicetas Choniates relating to Conſtantinople ; 
that he, being a publick Officer of that Church, 
muſt needs have known theſe himſelf, if he had 
lived near the Time of Nicetas, and ſhould hive 
had no need of Information from hence ; that 
this Collection was not committed to Writing by 
the Author; but taken from his Mouth as he 
ſpake it. Here Mr. Dodwell takes Notice of the 
Office of Rhetor in particular Churches, which 
had a great Reſpect to Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. The 
Uſe of this Study was to ſearch into Precedents, 
when any Act of publick Diſcipline required it, 
and into Canons, There was a Nurſery of theſe. 
This Office, probably, was founded by Conſtan- 
tine, as Grammarians, Orators, &c, had been by 
former Emperors. Tis probable the Author of 
this MS. was Rhetor, at the Time when this 
Schiſm happen'd which occaſion'd it: But Nice- 
phorus Calliſtus was not the Author, 

THIS Author, from what has been ſaid, ap- 
pears to. be no competent Witneſs of the Facts 
mentioned by him: And, if admitted, not per- 
tinent to the preſent Debate; nor is his Reaſon- 
ing either conſcientious or prudent. Here are 18 In- 
ſtances, in the Space of goo Years, produced, of 
Biſhops who did not think fit to inſiſt on their 
Right, or elſe were not ſeconded by their Sub- 
jects, if they did ſo, when deprived on account 
of Hereſy : But *ris not proved that they did well. 
Inſtances might be produced of Murders, *c 
committed by great Men, and no Oppolition 

ets. 1 


Deprived Biſhois. 237 
thereof, in leſs Space: But this is not ſufficient 
to juſtify ſuch Crimes. *Tis thewn, (1.) That 
yt adhering to unjuſtly deprived Biſhops, will 
ſignify nothing to our preſent Caſe, unleſs the 
Perſons who did not adhere to 'em, did believe 
em #unjuſily deprived. Nor, (2.) unleſs they be- 
licved them to be #validly deprived, (that is, by 
an incompetent Judicatory) as well as unjuſth. 
Such Lay-Deprivation of Bilhops would have 
been then eſteemed. (3.) Nor unleſs the Bi- 
hops ſo deprived did inſiſt on their Right, and 
challenge Daty, (as our deprived Biſhops did) of 
which in this Collection there's not one Example. 
Debts may be remitted. Not Challenging is often 
taken for an Argument of their being remitted, 
at leaſt not bee Payment ow. When Do- 
trines are concerned, (as here of the Validity of 
Ly-Deprivationt) Biſhops did, and were com- 
nended for inſiſting on their Rights. In this Col- 
lection, a ſmall Account is given of the Biſhops 
themſelves in their own Caſe. (4.) Nor unleſs 
ſuch Non-Adherence was thought juſtifiable by 
Principles, and with regard to Conſcience ; eſpeci- 
ally, when ſome of theſe inſtanced in, were ig- 
mant and wicked, viz. thoſe of later Ages. 
. When it is not eaſy to gather Principles from 
Non- Aftions or Omiſſions; ſuch are not challeng- 
ing Right on the Biſhops part, and not adhering 
to them on the Subjects part. Biſhops might de- 
iſt, either from Una&iveneſs of Temper, or 
rorchght of Difficulties and Dangers, &c. (6.) Nor 
do the Inſtances produced ſhew the Senſe of the 
latholick Church, but of the Greek, eſpecially that of 
nſantiople, nor of that Church in the earlieſt ws 
; K 
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firſt Ages. But on the contrary, the Doctrine ꝙ 
the Catholick Church may (for hat appears in 
this Collection) be on our Side, and is fo, in iſe H 
that (1.) the Church then owned no Power in 
the Secular Magiſtrate for depriving Bilhops as t» Withre 
Sprrituals, not even as to their particular Diſirid, Mor r 
In S. Cyprian's Time Spiritual Benefits were com. iwer 
fined to the viſible Communion of the Church; tha 
appcared by their Communion with the Biſbop ; Wwcr 
who that Biſhop was, appeared by the viſible D. 
ſirifts in which themſelves lived, to which he 
was ſuppoſed to have a Title, whether the Magi. 
ſtrate would or no. By a Chriſtian Communan 
with that Biſhop of the Diſtrict he lived in, and 
this ſignified by his communicatory Letters, he was 
entitled to Communion with all other Biſhops 
in the World, and conſequently with the Cathv- 
lick Church. The Obligation, even of particular 
Diſtrifts, without Conſent of the Magiſtrate, was 
then Catholick Doctrine; and conſequently Sub- 
miſſion to the preſent Biſhops, as obliging in 
Conſcience to the Clergy and Laity in thoſe Diſtt, 
as afore. (2.) Conlequently, the Archbiſhops, in 
thoſe Juriſdictions, are to be taken for no Biſhops; 
being Secundi, they are Nulli, was an acknow- 
ledged Principle. This was received as fundd- 
mental in the new Peculium from that of thc 
| Jews. (3.) That all who profeſs themſelves one 
with the Archbiſhops ſo divided from the Church, 
were (in Conſequence to the {ame Principle) 
themſelves Jroided alſo. (4.) That all who were 
united with Novatian, and by conſequence 4. 
vided from the Church of the Roman Diltrid, 
were (in the Diſcipline of that early Age) 1 


— 


aon as themſelves divided alſo from the Catho- 
i Church ; and in the firſt place, thoſe that had 
Hand in his Conſecration. Biſhops were ſup- 


thren, if they ſent communicatory Letters to ſuch 
or received any from him. (5.) That all who 
were & theſe Principles) thought divided from 
the vilible Communion of the Cathotick Church, 
were alſo mm the ſame Principles) thought to be 
deprived of all the inviſible Benefits of Church 
Communion, Gov was not thought obliged to 
conferr thoſe Privileges, but by the Act of thoſe 
whom Himſelf had authorized to oblige him. 
Theſe Truths were generally received among 


Infictions from Magiſtrates, rather than incurr 


cal Superiors, Theſe were Principles of S. G- 
frian's Age, and deſcended to that of Optatus 


the firſt Ages, all the Collection of Facts of this 
Author, which arc of later Date, can do our 
Adverſaries no Service, were they never ſo per- 
unent to their Purpoſe, till they can diſarm us of 
the Advantage we have of the Doctrine of the 
Catholick Church, ſignified in theſe Inſtances ; not 


ic only Fats, but Principles on which they pro- 
e ceeded, and theſe of the nniverſal Church in the 
„cet Ages, and thence received from the Apo- 
,; whereas the Collection is only of Facts, 
rc and theſe only of the Greek Church, and this in 
i- later Ages. But (7.) this Author allows a Se- 
5 ration in caſe of Hereſy. When Schiſm was 


batronized by Doctrines, and juſtified as well 
, NET done, 
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poſed to have divided themſelves from their Bre- 


Chriſtians, and cauſed them to ſuffer the ſeveral . - 


the more dreaded Diſpleaſure of their Eccleſiaſti- 


and S. Auguſtin. Admitting theſe Principles of 


———— 
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done, the Diviſions were by the Ancients eſteem, 
ed heretical, and ſuch Doctrine called Here, 
This not only in Fundamentals. The Opinion 
being in a Matter of leſs Conſequence, makes the 
Separation on account thereof the more criminal. 
And ſuch Opinions then begin to be heretical 
when they cauſe an actual Separation : Such as the 
Latitudinarian Opinions, which weaken the Oblj. 
gation in Conſcience to maintain the Church as 
Society in Time of Perſecution from the Civil My 
iſtrate. Suppoſing Hereſy ſignifies an Error in 
1 the Church's being a Society is fun- 
damental. [ The great Fundamental Doctrines of 
the Trinity and Incarnation, are here ſhewn to 
have been revealed to oblige Men to unite in the 
Church as a Socicty.] *T'is at leaſt fundamental 
as to ut, in that the Belief of its Doctrines alone 
will not entitle us to the Benefits of our Reli- 
gion, if we be divided from the Church as a H. 
ciety. [If the Church ſhould excommitnicate for 
any Errors, ſhe ought to do it for thoſe Errors 
that are deſtructive of all Obligation to her Com- 
union itſelf, and of her Authority of Excommu-. 
nicating.] Now the Intruders into full Sees can- 
not be defended as valid Biſhops, but by Prin- 
ciples fundamentally deſtrufive of the Church as 
. a Society diſtint from the State, and that in 1 
Time of Perſecution. The Clergy and Lait) ate 
obliged in Conſcience to adhere to their Canon- 
cal Biſhops, unleſs validly deprived. Theſe ate 
no otherwiſe deprived, but by the State. If this 
Deprivation be valid, it muſt be defended b 
this Principle, that the Lay Magiſtrate has Pow® 
to deprive Biſhops, even with regard to 9 
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o defend which, it will be neceſſary to aſſert, 
What the Authority of the Church, even as to Spi- 
ituals, is in Conſcience the Right of the Civil 

Agiſtrate. This will perfectly overthrow the 
burch, and diſable it to ſubſiſt as a Society, in a 

ime of Perſecution ; for if this be the Magi- 
ſtrate's Right, it muſt be an izvading of it when 
he forbids 1t, and then Spiritual Governors cannot 
juſtly pretend to it. | 

THx1s ſort of Error is fundamental in the 
higheſt Degree, in that other Fundamentals cannot 
be kept as a Tapaxaralyuy without this Funda- 
mental. It ſuppoſes that there muſt be Gover- 
nors, and theſe inveſted with Spiritual Authority, 
by whom, and a Communion from whence, Heye- 
ticks, that deny other Fundamentals, are to be 
rejected. 

MR. Dodell ſhews, that in this Charge (which 
is not flight, nor the Evidence ſlight) the Adver- 
aries have been the Aggreſſors; they dividing 
themſelves from #s, (not we from them) by their 
erecting new Altars againſt thoſe Altars they 
themſelves have hitherto acknowledged. Theſe 
Men are not kind to c, nor careful of themſelves, 
and the Intereſts of the Church. The Principles 
they proceed on, put it in the Power of a Popiſb 
or Schiſmatical Prince to diſſolve this Church —— 
be pleaſes. 

Tus this Firſt Part ſhews the Weakneſs of 
our Adverſaries Reaſoning. from this Collection: 
The Szcond Part ſhews, that the Inſtances therein 
produced are not pertinent to the Editor's Deſign 
for vindicating the Validity of the Deprivation of 
Piritual Power by a Lay-Authority. And this 1s 

R "4 .y 
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done, by ſhewing, that this was not the 


i b 

of the Author; and that is made out 5 a 
dering the Occaſion of his Writing it, which was a 
the Schiſm betwixt the Arſenians and Foſephians, 
thus occaſioned : Arſenius the Patriarch had ex- q 
communicated Michael Palzologus for putting out [ 
the Eyes of John Son of T heodorus Laſcalts, of : 
whom he was jealous. This Emperor, after his | 
waring a penitential Habit for ſome Time, bein h 
not reſtored, gets a Synod (he did it not by his t 
own Authority) to depoſe the Patriarch. They ( 
then tranſlate Germans from the See of Adxia- h 
nople to that of Conſtantinople, | which occaſioned L 
2 Diſpute about Tranſlations, and a Collection of p 
Inſtances, which are in the ſame Baroccian MS.] 0 
Germanus tired with the Odium of coming into { 
Arſenius's Place, who was ſo injuriouſly deprived, Ic 
retires; and tho' Arſenius endeavours his own m. 
Reſtoration, yet Joſeph (who had ſucceeded Ger- A 
manus at Adrianople) was ſet up againſt Arſeniu. cc 
Arſenius, on this, acts autboritativeh, and de- A 
prives Foſeph, challenging his own Right upon in 
the Vacancy. Hence thoſe that thought Arſenins bc 
was injured, refuſed to communicate with J- tl 
- ſeph : Here the Schiſm began. And tho both WW P! 
Parties joined in oppoſing an Union with the Lu- co 
— tins in the Council of Lyons, (held An. Dom. *. 
1272.) and Foſeph ſo far, as that he was depoſed, 8M ti 
and Beccus fer up in his room; yet theſe that 0: 
joined againſt the common Adverſary, would not r . 
unite among themſelves. On the Emperor's Death ti 


(An. Dom. 1284.) the Exiles return, Beccus re lik 
tires, Joſeph enjoys the Patriarchal Throne. Thou 6 


ſome did, yet the Arſenians (tho' Arſenius * 4 
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then dead) would not communicate with Joſeph, 
as being depoſed by Arſenius. Joſeph ſome time 
after retires, and then dies. The Emperor An- 
dronicus inveſts Georgius Cyprius with the Croſier 
and Paſtoral Staff, and (becauſe he would have 
none concerned in the Schiſm to do it) gets Mo- 
zula, an ÆAtolian Biſhop, to conſecrate Germanus 
Biſhop of Heraclea, (whoſe Right it was to pre- 
fide in the Conſecration of the Patriarch) and 
then, with the Biſhop of Debra, to aſſiſt in the 
Conſecration of Georgius (having firſt ordained 
him Deacon, then Precbyter) as Patriarch. An 
Union was then endeavoured betwixt the Foſe- 
phians and Arſeniant, and to this End the Body 
of Arſeniu was received into the City with a ſo- 
ſemn Proceſſion; which ſeems not to continue 
long. Mr. Dodwell ſuppoſes the Collection was 
made, from the Proſpect of Things then in this 
Author's View, An. Dom. 1285. The Author 
conſiders S. Chryſoſtome's Caſe, inſiſted on by the 
Adverſaries, which is here ſhewn to be parallel, 
in many Circumſtances, to that of Arſenius. For 
both except againſt the Authority of the Synode 
that depoſed them, as being their Enemies. This 
Plea in neither Caſe was conſidered, but both 
condemned for Non-Appearance. In both, Amends 
was made to their Memories by the Tranſlation of 
their Bodjes. The Arſeniant give this Author 
Occaſion to obſerve, that paſt Invalidities in Ordi- 
tion did not uſe to be inſiſted on rigorouſly, 
is being inſiſted on by Arſenius. There was 
ikewiſe Occaſion for him in this Schiſm to con- 
lder the Caſe of Hereſy, as affording a juſt Cauſe 
al Separation. Neither Party were Latinizers. 
R 2 . 'Fhis 
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This Author limits the Caſe of Heyeſy, (1.) that 
it ihould be antecedently condemned by the Church, 
(2.) And openly owned by the pretended Here- 
tick; both which ſeem to have reſpect to George, 
who was ſuſpected to be a Latinizer : If fo, this 
was not written before the Year 1285, 

MR. Dodwell ſhews, that the Occafion of this 
Writing did not oblige the Author to ſhew the 
Validity of State - Deprivations. Arſenius's De- 
privation was by a Synod ; and the Emperor's 
Conſcience was never at Eaſe, till he was abſolved 
from Cenſures by another Patriarch: Nay, the Ca- 
non produced by himſelf, (tho' omitted by the 
Editor) ſhew, that there is no other Wa 1 
which a Biſhop could be depoſed, but by a Sn 
To ſeparate from a Biſhop without ſuch a Sui. 
cal Deprivation, is eſteemed a Schiſm. This is 
applied to the Caſe of our Deprived Biſhops ; and 
theſe Canons ſhewn to oblige us, tho” not expli- 
citly received, as containing the Neceſſity of dul 
\ ordination, without which Correſpondence among 
particular Churches could not maintained; 
and hence are obligatory, as the Laws of Na- 
tions oblige each Nation, tho not taken into 
their Codes. However, Facts produced by this 
Author could not make obligatory Preceaents, 
when contrary to Canons Which be eſteemed obli- 
gatory. Here Mr. Dodell ſhews, how proba- g 
bly this Appendix of theſe Canons in the MS. was 
added by the Author of the Work to which tis 
ſubjoined, - as adding Authority to the former? | 
And here farther ſhews, that this Collection can \ 
be no Authority for our Adverſaries, neither as tq ; 


the Senſe of the Author, nor of the Church be | 


concerned for. Emperors might challenge Rights 
that belonged not to them, and Biſhops for Peace 
ſake might wave their own Rights, and their 
Clergy and Laity might fail in their Duty of 
adhering to them. 

However, Mr, Dodwell confiders the particu- 
lar Facts inſtanced in. | 

Firſt, That of Meletius in Antioch. Tho' his 
predeceſſor Euſtathius was then living, yet he 
had been depoſed by a Synod; if unjuſtly, he 
appealed not to another Synod that was more 
numerous, which was the only Method in that 
Caſe. *T'was objected againſt him, that he was 
ordained by Arians; but they had not then de- 
clared themſelves ſuch, nor were of a diſtinct 
Communion ; and when they declared rhem- 


Such as forbore his Communion, did ſo, (tho' 
they thought him Orthodox) becauſe of the ori- 
ginal Defe& they thought was in his Title. What 
would they have thought of them who came 
into Sees, no otherwiſe vacated, but by Lay- 
Deprivations? | 

Tur Second, is the Caſe of S. Chryſoſtome. But 
(1.) this Deprivation was by two Synods, (2.) Many 
in the Eaſt, beſides the Weſtern Churches, abetted 
lis Cauſe ; even after his Death, till Amends was 
made to his Memory. This the Collector pre- 
tends not to anſwer, but only prevents the Conſe- 
ence of unraveling the Orders of the Intruders ; 
which is not our Caſe) but he owns that it de- 


* erſal Obſervation (whatever his Editors do) that 
_ 2: was never to be defended, 1 
| K 3 THz 
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ſelves Anomæant, he openly declared againſt them, 


erved Gop's Vengeance. He could make no uni- 
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received. Here's no invading of à Right to 


fius, was not pretended to be done by his own $ 
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THE Third is that of Flavianns, who wiz 
depoſed by the e Synod of Epheſus, and 
Anatolius's Conſecration never queſtioned, Tis 
probable Flavianus was dead before Anatolins 
was conſccrated, there being (as is here ſhewn) 
a very little Time, probably but three Days, be- 
twixt Flavianus's Depoſition, and his Death: 
Nor do we find any Actions of Anatoliu“s till the 
Year after. 'This Author's Account is not to be 


which another had a better Title. Here might 
be a defective Title, but not an injurions one. 
I'HE Fourth of Enupheminss being deprived 
by Anaſtaſius Ditorus ; but this was Sons by a 
Synod, and Euphemius acquieſced. Thus 
Trex Fifth of Macedonius, but he did not 
communicate with Timotheus his. Succeſſor, (what- 
ever the Collector pretends) who is thought to 
be a CconaoyiTyh Many Bithops refuſed to ſub- 
ſcribe the Condemnation of Macedonius, which 
by conſequence ſubverted the Succeſſion of Ti- 
motheus. But here Mr. Dodwell obſerves, in 
the Caſes of Euphemius, Macedoniut, Flavianus, | 
and Elias, that when they were ſo untrue to 
Principles, *tis not eaſy to gather from Fatts, 
what even themſelves thought agrecable to Prin- 
ciples, conſidering the many Changes of their 
Actings; and their doing ſo many Things not 
allowable by Principles owned by them, rather 
than they would hazard their Places. Y 
Elias being deprived by the Emperor Anaſta- | 


Power, (how aſſuming ſocver) but ſynodically : bf 
However, Elias's Ceſſion might be _— i 
. , ratit 7 
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ratify the Conſecration of Jobn, and the Actings 
of thoſe Times are ſhewn to be unjuſtifiable. 

TRE Author proceeds to the Time of Atha- 
naſius, whoſe Story is not by him truly related; 
and if it was, yet the Deprivations, being own=- + 
ed to be by Smods, ſignify nothing in this Caſe. 
The Story of Maximus Biſhop of Jeruſalem, be- 
ing deprived by Acacius Biſhop of Czſarea, is 
here largely conſidered. - 

Eutychius Biſhop of Conſtantinople, being exiled 
by Juſtinian, and then deprived by a Synod, as 
rfraftory for Non- Appearance, diſowns the Pro- 
ceedings as unjuſt. His Owning Communion 
with John, who was ſubſtituted in his room, an 
improbable thing, and not proved, becauſe the 
Names of both of them were retained in the 
Diptychs of the Times of this Author; in that 
ſome, who had been excluded from the Diptychs, 
were afterwards reſtored. This ſhewn not to be 
erviceable to this Author's Deſign. 

Anthimus depoſed for Hereſy, and therefore 
juſtly, and this by Eccleſiaſticks, is of no Service 
in this Caſe ; nay, the Contrary, when done a- 
gainſt the Will of the Secular Power: This being 
complied with very unwillingly by Fuſizman ; 
and that on his Wife's Account, who was a Pa- 
troneſs of Anthimus. | 
Tax Caſes of the four Monothel:ite Biſhops, 
(one of whom ſurrender'd) ſhewn to be imper- 
tinent. | 
 Callinicus had his Eyes put out for his Rebel- 
lon, and therefore, we may probably conclude 
lis (n. Whether he communicated with G- 

| | — p< THS, 
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rut, who was ſubſtituted in his room, is uncer. 
tain, | | 
THE Orders being valid, conferred by Icom. 
claſts, (ſuppoſed by this Author Hereticks) foreign 
to this Cafe. Among theſe Crermanus abdicated: 
Plato and T heodoryus's Separation from their Pr. 
triarchs is condemned, it wanting Epiſcopal 
Authority. Here the gradual Encroachments of 
Monks on the Sacerdotal Office is conſider'd, who, 
being the chiefeſt in the Arſenian Schiſm, are 
chiefly regarded by this Author, and ſuch who 
had no Biſhop to head them in their Schiſm. 
T x1s Author's Principles can do no Service to 
our Adverſaries, when he allows of no other 
Cauſe as juſt for ſeparating from a Biſhop, but 
Hereſy : This none charge our Deprived Fathers 
with: What Reaſon then have their Subjects to 
deſert them? Our Deprived Biſhops muſt be ſup- 
poſed to retain a Union with the Epiſcopal College, 
till there be ſome Act of the College to deprive 
them. And hence the Invaders of 3 
dictions divide themſelves from the Epiſcopil 
College. 5 | 
THE Caſe of Ignatius and Photius, 1s part: 


cularly conſider d. Ignatius was deprived by the * 

| Imperial Power, An. Dom. 858. poſſibly ſome ni 
ö few Biſhops and Monks concurring. They uſed le 
1 Rigors to make him reſign his Right, but in vail. Io 
Theſe Proceedings were condemned by Pope (1 
| Nicolas I. and the Weſtern Biſhops, and at fit WF © 

| by the Eaſtern, till Terrors prevailed to a Com- P. 

| pliance. Bardas could not get a Synod to con- R 
demn Ignatius, before the latter End of the Yea! | A 

-860, This called the Archbiſpop's Synod, becauſe P 


held 
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held in ſeveral Places, the Biſhops being recalled 
upon the Arrival of the Pope's Legates, who 
were either forced or hribed to concurr in the 


Condemnation of Ignatius. The Pope was ſur. 


prized at this, his Legates being only ſent to en- 
quire into the Caſe, Photius pretending that Igna- 
tins had reſigned. In the Synod, Ignatius plead- 
ed, that he ought to be reſtored to his Poſſeſſion 
before he could be tried: But this would not be 
admitted. When a Council of 318 had determin- 
ed for Photius, he pleaded then his Right, till 
another and a greater Council had reverſed the 
Decree. Such was the Roman Council under 
Nicolas; but this was not admitted by the Ea- 
ſtern Biſhops, they not owning their Authority, 
becauſe the Cauſe (according to the Antiochian 
g was to be decided, being Matter of Fact, 
in the ſame Place where the Fact had happen'd: 
The Diſpute of the Pope's Juriſdiction being not 
inſiſted on, nor pleaded by Ignatius; and the 
Roman Synod was ſo little regarded by the Pho- 
tans, that they condemned Pope Nicolas him- 
ſelf. In all this Diſpute the Emperor's Authority 


is never urged, but that of Synods. An. D. 867, 


Michael was murder'd, and Baſilius excommu- 
nicated for it by Photius, who for this is diſpoſ- 
leſſed by Baſilius of the Patriarchal Palace, and 
Ignatius reſertled, that being in Poſſeſſion he might 
(as he pleaded before) be canonically tried by a 
nod: Otherwiſe his being obeused by a Secular 


Power, did (by Apoſtol. Can. 3 o.) prejudice his 
Right, The Emperor looked not on his own 
Act as deciſive in this Caſe, but would have both 
Parties ſend their Legates to the Pope, poſſibly 
| 
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as looking on his own Act as an Execution of tly 
Decree of the Roman Council; by which he di. 
ſtaſted his own Party, in preferring an Tali 
Council to that of a Domeſtict, and an elder to: 
later: He did Things himſelf, which ought tg 
have been reſerved to the Hearing of a Synod; 
And beſides, would have 6bliged the Biſhops he. 
fore-band to ſtand to the Deciſion of the Pope'; 
Councils, and Photius was before any Concilurh 
Hearing condemned : And this, notwithſtanding 
Baſilius had ſubſcribed to Photius's Council. By 
which Way of Defending, Ignatius injured his 
juſt Cauſe: Enjoyed the Patriarchal Throne till 
his Death, An. Dom. 878. Then Photius wis 
reſtored by the ſame Emperor that had excluded 
him, and now had no longer any Riwal that 
could pretend a better Title. | His own Writings 
were ſuppreſſed, and the Account we have of 
him, is from his Adverſaries.] He calls a Gen- 
(ral Council, confirmed by the Pope, wherein (i- 
mong other Things) Photizs is owned for lau- 
ful Patriarch: And 'twas ſtipulated, that there 
ſhould be no indecent Reflexions on the Memory 
of Ignatius. 2 
M. Dodwell largely ſhews, how little this In- 
ſtance is ſerviceable to the Deſign of the Author of 
the MS. Ignatius would not reſign. If he ſeemed 
at any time to yield, twas thro' Fear, and not 
from Conſcience; which, when he had Leiſure ſe- 
riouſly to conſider, perſuaded him to do contri- 
ry. No Communication with each other. The 
Ignatians forbore the Communion af Pbotiu, 
even after the Death of Ignatius. : S 
| : NI 
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Nrir AER is it ſerviceable to our Adverſaries, 
In that the Deprivations were never eſteemed va- 
id, till they were ſynodical. And Baſil excuſed 
Pimſelf in what he did, by faying, that what he 
Kid was only as an Execution of the Church's De- 
rce. 


prived by Leo Saptens, in order to get his own 
Brother Stephanus ſubſtituted in his ſtead, and 
hat no Schiſm followed: Tis owned that Leo, 
and that on Reaſons of State, endeavoured to get 
Photius deprived; yet 'tis probable, that it was 


— - 


— 


— — 


Pope Stephen's Letter, citing the Emperor's Letter 
to himſelf ; that Photius did chooſe a private Life, 
and that there was a Difference betwixt abrenun- 


. > ww Fc 2 


and expriiſum eſſe, to be driven out: Befadcs o- 
ther Circumſtances, which make it probable that 
his Ceſion was voluntary. Hence he could not 
uſtly challenge his Peoples Duty, after he had 
himſelf quitted his Throne. . 
As for the Depoſition of Nicolas. Myſticut, by 
Leo Sapiens, for the oppoſing his Marriage, and 
the ſetting up of Euthymius againſt him, [which 
ls ſhewn to be in the Year 906, againſt Baronius} 
tis probable it was done by a Synod, not only 
by the Authority of Extychins, but alſo from o- 


7. a 


8 


Legates of the Patriarchal Sces concurring with 


own Dominions, which made an Appearance of 
general Council. Here Mr. Dodwwell ſnews, how 
is Author was miſtaken, in ſaying, that no 


Schiſm 


Af 


As for the. next Inſtance of Photinr's being de- 


done by Photius's own Conſent, as appears by 


ae, renouncing, (which was Photins's Caſe) 


lier Circumſtances; that the Emperor had the 


lim, and probably neighbouring Biſhops of his 
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Schiſin enſued on this Deprivation, and this, not. 
withſtanding the Orthodoxy of Euthymius, in the 
Caſe then Tebired of Fourth Marriages. This 
not proved by Zonaras, or the Tomus Unioni,, 
For this ſuppoſes a Difference betwixt the Par. 
ties when alive; and that the Church afterwards 
was in Communion with both, as far as the Dead 
are capable of Communion with the Living, that 
is, by an honourable Commemoration. Here the 
Acclamations to the Tomus Unionis are ſhewn to 
be in the Year 998, a long time after the Deaths 
of thoſe rivalling Patriarchs. 

As for the Inſtance of Coſmas Atticus's being 
depoſed from the See of Conſtantinople by the 
Emperor Manuel Comnenus, and that no Schilm 
enſued : *Tis here ſhewn, that it was done by 
a Synod, and that he was ſo far from acquieſcing, 
that he excommunicated the Biſhops of that Sy- 
nod, whom he reckoned as Criminals, and hence 
incompetent Judges: That this Author is mi- 
ſtaken, in ſuppoling T heodoſins the immediate 
Succeſſor of Coſmas, and being in Communion 
with him. Alſo, that Coſmas was deprived by 
the Hnod for Hereſy, (and hence juſtly) at leaſt 
ſuch in the Opinion of them that deprived him. 

As for the Deprivations under Tſaacins Augt- 
Ius, they were not purely by the Emperor's Plea- 
ſure, all of the Biſhops being deprived by Synod, I 
or elſe abdicated. Hence, no Wonder that no 
Schiſm followed. 85 5 2 

HERE Mr. Dodwell ſhews, how Mr. Hoch 1 
Exhortation to the deprived Biſhops, to yield for 
Peace-ſake, is more applicable to his own Fathers : 


In that there can be no Arguments why poor C 
; | Meng 
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Men ought to ſurrender Rights for Peace-ſake, 
but what will more cogently hold for ſurrendring 
Uſurpations : Conſidering Oaths of Canonical 
Obedience ; that the Intereſts of Religion are of 
higher Concernment than all the worldly Politicks ; 
tho' withall, the Truths which our Holy Fathers 
ſuffer for the Defence of, are moſt for the Iute- 
rſt of the State. Mr. Hody's Inſtances make a- 
ainſt him. Clemens Romanus perſuades not the 
Pans, but the Schiſmaticks, who invaded the 
Rights of the Presbyters, to Submiſſion: Which 
Mr. Dodrwell fully proves. Dionyſius Alexandrinus 
directs his Addreſſes not to Cornelius, but to No- 
vatian who had done the Injury: And then Mr. 
Dodewell concludes with a pathetical Perſuaſive to 
Unity, and ſuch an Union as is founded on Prin- 
ciples, 
o this are added the Canons in the Baroc- 
cian MS. ſuppreſſed by Mr. Hody, which ſhew, 
that the Author of the MS. could not deſign the 
Defence of Lay-Deprivations ; they ſhewing the 
Senſe of the Church of Conſtantinople, and of the 
Author, oppoſite to Mr. Hod)'s chief Deſign. 
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A Defence of the V indication of F 


the Deprived Biſhops. 


0 this Vindication, when Dr. Ho- 
dy wrote an Anſwer, Mr. Dodwell 
publiſhed his Defence : Wherein 
he ſhews, that ſeeing Dr. Hoch 
has not conſidered the main Que- 
ſtion of the Lay-Magiſtrates Right 
ro deprive Biſhops, and hence, that ſuch as are 
ſabſiituted in the room of theſe cannot claim our 
Subjection, his Reply cannot be eſteemed a ſuffi 
cient Anſwer ; eſpecially, when he grants the H- 
validity of Lay-Deprivations : Neither gains he 
any thing by altering the State of the Queſtion, 
by putting it upon the Larwfulneſs of Submiſſion to 


Traders, in that his whole Proof is unconcluſive, 


if we admit the Invalidity of Lay-Deprivations ; 


none being obliged to ſubmit to them, who in- 
trude into the Diſtricts of thoſe who are thus in- 
validly deprived. [The Matter of Fact that it 
was ſometimes done, does not prove that it was 


lawfully done.] This Submiſſion being proved to 
be fnful by the Holy Scriptures, and to be paid 


to lawful Governors, 1 Theſſ. v. 12. Heb. xill. 17. 
Who our Governors are, to whom we owe Sub- 
jection, muſt be determined (as in the other Com- 
mands of the Second Table) by the * I 
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tion of Humane Authority, It makes us Accom- 
plices in the Injuſtice of the Uſurpers, notwith- 
ſtanding Perſecution which may enſue, which is 
falſly called Ruin: And for the Publick Good, 
when 'tis for the Intereſt of the Spiritual, which 
is the moſt valuable; Society.” It is contrary to 
the Oath of Canonical Obedience taken to the law- 
ful Poſſeſſor. The Biſhop's Baniſhment no Re- 


leaſe from Subjection to him. Mr. Doduwell - 


ſhews the Reaſon of ſubmitting to Synodical De- 
privations, in that the Synod is a competent Judge ; 
that there is a great Diſparity betwixt ſubmit- 


ting to a competent and an incompetent Autho- 
rity. | 

DR. Hody's Preſumption, that our deprived 
Fathers give their Conſent, and hence their Sub- 


jets are diſcharged from Subjection to them, is 


not admitted. This renders Oaths for Security 
inſignificant. Good Men are not obliged to ſur- 
render their Rights, whenever wicked Men are 


pleaſed to zzvade them. There's no ground to 


preſume, that our deprived Fathers do not chal- 
lenge their Rights, in that they have made no ex- 
preſs Renunciation of them: Eſpecially, when 
they give Hignifications (as publick as can be ex- 
pected in their Circumſtances) that they chal- 
lenge them. Tis the Intereſt of all Societies, 
that the Members be unanimous in defending the 
particular Perſons in whom the Government is 
nvelted, againſt a forcible Diſpoſſeſſion: Much 


more of the Church, conſidering, that Union with 


the Father and the Son is maintained by Union 

with the Church, and that by Union with the 

Biſhop, who is the Principle of Unity. f 
IN. 
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256 A Defence of the Vindication 

LNTRUD1NG Biſhops are proved to be Null, 
not only from S. Cypriax's Saying, but from the 
Nature of the T hing itſelf. Here the Difference 
is ſhewn, betwixt one deprived by a competent 
Authority, (as a nod is in this Caſe) tho' unjuſt. 
ly, and one deprived by an incompetent Autho- 
rity. 

5 R. Hody ſpeaks of the Evilt that will enſue 
by Non-compliance with the Intruders, viz. Schiſm, 
and Perſecution : This latter, Mr. Dodwell ſhews, 
the Ancients had not ſuch Thoughts of, as Dr, 
Hod), but courted Martyrdom. The Canons a- 
gainſt provoking Perſecutors were not made, till 
Primitive Zeal was abated. Perſecution is an 
Evil of Calamity, and leſs than that of Sin. Scan- 
dal, as Cauſe of Sin, is a greater Evil, and hence 
more to be avoided than Perſecution. As for 
Schiſm, (owned an Evil of the firſt ee 
tis not avoided, but incurred, by Compliance wit 
Uſurpers. They owned the Deprived Biſhops as 
well as we; this they, as well as we, ought ſtill 
to do, unleſs they were juſtly deprived : Thy 
conſecrated the Innovators : T hey a& from world- 
ly Conſiderations, we from Conſcience. I 

Tus Abuſes that may follow on Compliance, 
(ſuch as the Civil Governor's. being thereby en- 
couraged to turn out Biſhops as he pleales are 
a juſt Reaſon to refuſe it, where it is not other- I 
wiſe, in Conſcience, due. Abuſe of a competent 
Authority is no Argument againſt this, particu- 
larly that of rs Whatever Dr. Hoch pre- 
tends to the contrary, there is no Security in this 
Kingdom that Biſhops ſhould not be turned out, 


in that Epiſcopacy itſelf was once thrown = 1 
| "2 
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here, and is now in Scotland. Notwithſtanding 
the Security the Clergy have, and ought to have; 
it has been arbitrarily treated in K. Henry VIII. 's 
Time, and fince, more than any Body of the 
Laity. The like may happen again, when Men 
have not true Principles; the Aſſerting of which 
is the greateſt Security. The Diſſolving of ſuch 
a Society as the Church is, is a greater Miſchief 
than can be made amends for by all the Doctor's 
Expedients : [And he ought to be ſenſible both 
of the Schiſm and the Perſecution. The Fewwneſs 
of the Perſons that ſuffer, ſhould not render them 
the leſs conſiderable, as in thoſe that ſuffered un- 
der Conſtantius : ] Such Expedients, as the Allow- 
ing Subjects to deſert their Superiors on pre- 
tence of irreſiſtible Force, and the Renouncing Prin- 
cipl- that may oblige them to adhere to their Ec- 
clefraſtical Governors, whenſoever the State refu- 
les to protect them: To make Perſons that are 
inveſted with Authority, to be regarded only as 
private Perſons, (as Dr. Hody doth the Biſhops) 
and whoſe Intereſts are different from the Pub- 
lick, and hence to be removed, is the Foundation 
of all Rebellion. How private ſoever the Inte- 
reſts of Perſons have been, yet the Publick has 
tought itſelf concerned, when ſuch have been 
inveſted with the Government, to prevent their 
Diſpoſſeſſion. The Perſons of the Supreme have 
been made ſacred, to ſecure them from Violence 
And this with reaſon, becauſe the Societies them- 
ſelyes could not be defended without the Defence 
of their Governors from Violence. | 
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DR. Hody's arguing from Facts is inconclu- 
ſive, and himſelf is unwilling to ſtand to Conſe. 
cer. 

No Diſparity (as Dr. Hody pretends) betwixt 
Cornelius and our deprived Fathers, in reſpe& to 
Poſſeſſion of Spirituals. | 
MR. Dodwell ſhews his Unwillingneſs to deal 
in Matters that are Perſonal, or in Fadts of late 
Ages, as being undeciſtve; yet, even in theſe, none 
are produced to prove the Validity of Lay-De- 
prevations ; in that Emperors, who raſhly depri- 
ved, endeavoured to procure Ratifications by H- 
noas. 
TRE Caſe of Abiathar (it being inſiſted on by 
many) Mr. Dodwell ſelected, to conſider ; vis. 
his being depoſed by Solomon, and Zadoe placed 
in his room. (1.) This Fact is only mentioned, 
not commended as a Precedent. (2.) The Mag- 
ſtrate, according to the Doctrine of that Age, 
could have no direct Power over the Prieſthood. 
Gop aſſerted the Power of the Prieſthood by the 
Puniſhment of Corah, Aaron's Rod bloſſoming, 
not excepting to puniſh Kings, as Saul and Uz- 
g1ah, when intruding into rhe Prieſt's Office; 
and he puts peculiar Honours on the Prieſthood ; 
on this Reaſon, becauſe the Benefits of the Prief- 
bood were out of the Power, and far greater than 
any in the Power of the Civil Magiſtrate, vis. 
that of admitting to Sacrificer, in which the Covt- 
ants that concerned a future Life, were tran: 
acted. The Sadducees that denied a future State, 
were eſteemed Hereticks ; and that the Prieſf's Mi. 
niſtry was available to the Attainment thereof 


we have the Teſtimony of Philo and Jacken 
L * an 
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and the Author of the Book of Wiſdom, that this 
was the Belief of the Jett; conſequently they 
owned, (and this they did expreſly) that the 
Prieſthood was more honourable than the Magi- 
frracy irſelf. Thus Philo, and Joſephus, and the 
Author of the Teſtament of the Patriarchs, a Work 
near as ancient as the Apoſtles. The Prieſthood 
beſides is thus honourable, as the Prieſt repre- 
ſents Gov, (tho' without Relation to a future State 

whence Gop is obliged to ratify His Bleſſings an 

Curſes ; a Notion which is plainly ſuppoled by 
the Apoſtle in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, ch. v. 
1,4 This implied in the Unction of Prieſts, 
which exceeded that to the Regal Power, Kings 
being not empowered to conſecrate. Several De- 
grees of relative Holineſs ; that of the High- 
Prieſt the higheſt. (3.) Solomon's Act on Abia- 
tar was only of Force, a Puniſhment for his ſecu- 
lar Crime, which took not away Abzathar's 
Right, but rendred it impracticable, he being 
baniſhed thereby from Jeruſalem, and hence was 
debarred from, (1.) deciding Caſes by Vim. 


(2.) From ſacrificing, which was to be performs 


ed at the Altar in Feruſalem, and in that the Veſt. 
ments were there kept. Here is ſhewn, how = 
hon was in Conſcience obliged to be cartons 
in exerciſing Force againſt the Prieſthood. - [As 
holy Places were allowed the Right of Protection, 
much more were Perſons:] And on a particu- 
| ar Reaſon towards the Prieſts of the ee, as 
they were a T heocraſy, where the ſupreme Magi- | 

ate was obliged to a& according to the Min- 
of Gop, whoſe Vicegertnt he was; and hehce to 
onour the Prieſt; who was His Repreſentative. 
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(J.) Solomon by this acting, fulfilled what Goy 
had before threatned againſt the Houſe: of Eli; 
and, 1 Kings ii. 27. intimates, that he did it as an 
Executioner of Samuel's Prediction, not to be de- 
ferred longer, this being the Fourth Generation 
from Eli. (6. ) This was not the Deprivation of 
a High. Prieſt, properly ſo called; (Abiathar was 
not ſuch, but Zadoc) that is, the Principle of 
Unity, anſwerable to our Biſhops under the Go- 
ſpel. Zadoc was High-Prieſt in the Time of 
avid. 2 Sam. xv. 24. Joined with Abimelech, 
1 Chron, xviii. 16. Always reckoned ſuperiour to 
Abiathar : That the High-Prieſthood was tran- 
ſlated from the Family of Eleazar to that of Itha- 
mar, has no Foundation in Holy Scripture. The 
Wearing of the Ephod, and Anſwering by Him, 
proves not this. As Aaron, ſo all his Sons were 
Sharers in the Exccution of the Office of High- 
Prieſt: Only with Dependence on him, while li- 
ving ; and after, on him who ſhould ſuccecd 
him as Chief, and the Principle of Unity; to 
whom the Wearing of the Veſtments, which were 
but one, did belong, and never to the ſecond, but 
when the Principal was incapacitated by Sickneſs, } 
or Uncleanneſs. ['The Sagan, a Rabbinical Rea- | 
ſoning.] So that there were Two High-Prieſts at 
once; the chief, as Zadoc, of the Houſe of Elea. 
zar; the lower, as Abiathar, of the Family of 
Ithamar. There was no Deprivation of the Po- 
erity of Phineas. This would have been incon- 
ſiſtent with the Promiſes made to him of an &Ver- 4 
faſting Pricſthood, ; + 
WHEN Zadoc is ſaid to be put, by the King, in 
the room of Abiathar, 'tis to be underſtood, 8 . I 
| N J | om 


of the Deprived Biſhops. 
Commitment of the Courſes of Ithamar to him, 
which were not under him before, but were 
managed by Abiathar. Yet ſo committed to 
three, as to be managed by one nominated by 
him, who is called the S2cond Prieſt, 2 Kings 
xxv. 18. They of the Second Order, (2 Kings 
xxiii. 4.) were the eight Courſes of Ithamar. 


(7.) Had Abiathar been wnjuſily deprived, and 


invalidh, this could not have juſtified a Separation 
of the Fews on his Account; becauſe not he, 
but Zadoc, was the Principle of Unity, and there- 
fore Union with him would have preſerved them 
from being guilty of Schiſm. Hence their Caſe 
differs from ours. Afterwards, when the Fews 
were not under Governors of their own Nation, 
true High-Prieſts were then deprived by the ſe- 
cular Power. But, when Frans had paſſed in- 


to a E as in our Saviour's Time, then 


he that had the Poſſeſſion had really the beſt Title; 
Preſcription being ſufficient to extinguiſh an Ori- 
ginal Right. ¶ Thus now among the Conſtanti- 


nopolitan Greeks.) And when any was in Poſſeſ- 


ſun of the one Altar at Feruſalem, he was to be 
ſubmitted to as the<true High-Prieſt, the Com- 
munion of the Jeto being confined by Go p to 
that one Altar: But under the Goſpel the Biſhop 
is the Standard of our Chriſtian Altars, and (ac- 


cording to Ignatius) where he is, there the Pecu- 


lum is to aſſemble. | 
Tur N Mr, Dodwell proceeds to ſhew, that 
the Reaſoning for exempting Biſhops: from the 
Power of Princes holds ſtronger than in the Caſe 
ot Abiathar. ( 1.) They are properly Prieſts, 
ICor, ix. 13, 14. The Apoſtle ſuppoſes a Prieſt 
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Occaſion of whoſe writing, was the Forcing their 
ion. He argues from 


gainſt Diſorders, by. placing. ſuch in the ſacred 
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their Authority from the Apoſtles, they from 
Cuzsr, He from Gop. Such could not be tury- 
ed out by any that had not ſuck Authority, tho 
gifted ; much leſs can any thus deprive, who have 
no ſuch Pretence as theſe giſted Perſons. S. Clement 
argues, (as we) that they ſhould cleave to theſe 
that were thus deprived ; expreſſes a Concern for 


the Conſequences ow this Schiſm ; wiſhes the ſcbiſ- 


matical Rivals would repent, and return to their 
Duty, ſeverely cenſuring them; confines the Elect 
to the true Communion; and pathetically per- 
ſuades to Peace, and Condeſcenſton. (4.) The 
Laity cannot now pretend to an indirect Right 
of depriving Biſhops, as the Jewiſh Princes could 
in the Caſe of the Ferwih Prieſthood ; in that our 


Biſhops Acts are not confined to Cathedrals, as the 


Jewiſh High-Prieſi's to the Temple; the One ac- 
ceptable Altar now follows the Biſbop, not the 
Biſhop the Altar. The Jewiſh Civil Conſtitu- 
tion patronized that Church, ours was founded 
under e Magiſtrates; hence its Rights 
were ſo ordered, as not to depend” on the Civil 
Magiſtrate, not even with reſpect to Diſtrifts, 
Dr. Hody's implicit Contruct, of the Biſhops Subs 
miſſion to be depoſed by the Civil Magiſtrate, upotr 
account of his Permiſſion of them to ſettle Diſtri&s, 
is compared withBellarmin's,that the Grown ſhould 
beat the Biſhops Diſpoſal. Secular Crimes in Biſhops 
may be puniſhed by the ſecular Magiſtrate, but 
n ſuch a Way as properly belongs to his Right, 
ſuch as Depriving of ſecular Honours and Reves 
mes, But that the Magiſtrate: has no» Power to 
to deprive in Spirituals, the Reaſoning holds uni» 
Wally: No, not fot: temporal» Crimes: The: 
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264 A Defence of the Vindication 
Primitive Chriſtians were charged with theſe; and 
hence, an Owning ſuch a Power in the Magiſtrate 
to deprive Bilhops, would have been deſtructive 
to Chriſtianity, That Power was not owned in 
the Firſt Ages. The Allowance of the deprived 
Biſhops Character, when deprived of their Dj. 
ſtricts, is not ſufficient to prove, that their ſpjj. 
ritual Rights have not been invaded. The Power 
of Magiſtrates over particular Diſtricts is ſhewn 
not to be acknowledged by the Apoſiles and firſt 
Chriſtians. But tis frid, that when the Church 
and State make one Body, the Caſe is altered, 
Suppoling the Truth of this, ſome things are 
ewn to be wanting to make it applicable to 
the preſent Caſe.] But here 'tis ſhewn, that the 
Prince, on account of his being a Chriſtian, has 
no Title to ſpiritual Authority: The Prince is 


received into the Church by Baptiſm, as a private 


| Perſon, and a Subject to ſpiritual Authority, and 
remains as ſuch, whilſt he continues only as a 
Lay-Man. His Baptiſm is wholly perſonal, nei- 
ther are his Subject concerned in it. As a Prin- 
cs, ſo a whole Nation's, being received into the 
Church by Baptiſm, cannot alter the Nature of 
the Church; it remains, as it was before, a di- 


ſtinct Society. The Church and State ſtill conti- 


nuc Two diſtinct Societies: In the Coalition, the 


Government of one of them doth not ſurrender | 
to, nor own Dependence on, the Government of 
the other. Farther, the Ben ite the Church re- 


* 
3 


2 from the State, lay no Obligation to . 


her Rights: In that the Hate receives great“ 
Benefits from the Church and Religion, than what 
the Church receives from the State ; Ties 9 Con- 
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of the Deprived Biſhops. 265 
ſcience being the ſtrongeſt Obligations of Subjects 
to obey their Princes; and all that the Prince 
enjoys as a Prince, in his own Perſon, are not 
comparable to what he enjoys, and may expect, 
as a Member of the true Communion ; and what 
beſides his Subjects enjoy; and the vaſt Benefit 
Religion is of to the temporal Welfare of Civil 
Societies. 

THEN 'tis ſhewn, that if the State had been 
capable of conferring greater Obligations, yet a 
pious Magiſtrate could nor, in reaſon, deſign ſuch 
a Recompence as ſhould oblige the Church to yield 
any of her ancient Rights : In that he would con- 
clude, that theſe were neceſſary for its Good, 
when beſtowed on it by the wiſe Gor, who knew 
what was beſt for its Welfare and Security ; and 
not put it in the Power of a Succeſſor to diſſolve 
this ſpiritual Society. Tis granted, that Prin- 
cer have been allowed a Right to ſecure their 
own temporal Power againſt the Invaſion of Ec- 
clefuaſticks, and to keep Perſons out not yet cano- 
nically poſſeſſed, (the Enjoyment of Temporalties 
being in his Power; ) but not to turn any out, 
who were already in Poſſeſſion of Biſhopricks : 
And this without any proper Ceſſion of Right on 
the Church's part. Tis thewn, that the Power 
of turning out of Biſhops once poſſeſſed, is too 
great to be granted to a Prince on any Conſidera- 
lon whatſoever ; becauſe it puts it in his Power 
to diſſolve and deſtroy this ſpiritual Society, ſeeing 
the Securing the Subſeſtence of all Societies is 
antecedent to all other Obligations. Though 
it may be otherwiſe in other Societies, yet 
a this Caſe, no temporal Favour whatſoever can 
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make amends for the Loſs of the Benefits of the 
ſpiritual Society; than: which nothing can be more 
valuable. There can, therefore, be no implicic 
Contracts for ſuch an Exchange, that can in Equi. 
ty oblige the Eccleſiaſtical Governors to Perfor- 


tion 
quit 
prac 
Our 
TerNG 


mance, tho” it had been in their Power to make 1 
ſuch a Contract. But tis ſhewn, that tis not in tuals 
their Power to make ſuch a Contract, in that it is WMWR/*: 
a Truſt committed to them by Gop, which it is fall 
not in their Power to alzenate; and committed confo 
not for themſelves alone, but for the Intereſt of whic 
Souls in. general : What Alienation they make, is che 
not valid, unleſs ratified by Gov. And that is fai 
not agrecable to tlie Mind of God, that the Church en 
ſhould. ſo concorporate with the State, as that the om. 
B tſhops ſhould be deprivable at the Pleaſure of the ook 
Cuil Magiſtrates, who are too regardleſs of the binc 
Concerns of Religion; eſpecially, ſeeing. it was alm 
founded at firſt ia Nr on the State. Seve- him, 
ral things (as node) which are requiſite to tie WM” Ul 
Welfare of the Church, cannot be performed, if Thel 
wholly-under the Power of the Magiſtrate, who Tim 
is not a competent Judge of the Church's Intereſt. col 
Hence it appears, that the Surrendry made by the J (tre 
Clergy- under K. Henry VIII. cannot oblige their unc! 
Poſterity nom, eſpecially, when extorted, and the Wyſe 
Prince had no antecedent Right to force it. See- Bak 
ing the Example of the Jewiſh Kings are produ- bop 
ced to juſtify that Tranſaction, tis ſhewn, that Ing 
there's no Reaſoning from the Rights; of Jewiſh Wl 
Princes to that of Chriſtian Princes now. Then Me 
( 


the Prince was obliged ro be of the true Religion, 
to be the Head of the T heocrafy, and the Con- 


cerus of the Peculium were confined: to that Na.. 
e on 
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tin which was commanded by one Prince. All 
nite different now. Their Prieſthood was not 
practicable under Perſecution, when no Temple. 
Our Prieſt hood expreſly conveys Spiritual and E- 
ternal Benefits. 

Taz late Deprivations, with reſpect to Spiri- 
male, are ſhewn not juſtifiable by our preſent 
keular Laws. The Supremacy, in Cauſes Eccle- 
fuftical, is placed in the King, yet ſo as not to 
confound the ſeveral Courts and Juriſdictionc, to 
which.Cauſes are appropriated by the Laws them- 
ſelves, To Biſhops the Ordering of Eccleſiaſtical 
Affairs belongs, Hence Conſtantine made Con- 
ſlence of ſwerving unneceſſarily. from this Cu- 
dom, which was the Church's Right. Here Mr. 
Hater s Judgment is delivered, and the late 
lihop. ot London's, and his Counſel's excepting 
wainſt Lay- Menus being Commiſſtoners to judge 
lim, in K. James 1.'s. Time. Magna Charta, 
n the firſt place, ſecures the Church's Rights. 
Thele, were never diſputed till K. Henry VIII. 's 
lime: Nor is there any Precedent of any Suc- 
cor being ſubſtituted into a See vacated by no 
ner than a Lay-Deprivation. Mr. Dodzwell 
uncludes, with his Deſire and Hope, that the 
ujſe he had undertaken might not ſuffer by his 
wt Management: And with his Prayers, that 
bop would diſpoſe his Adverſaries to follow. 
Inth rather than worldly Intereſts, by which they. 
wid come to be: concerned, that our Church 
n not depend on the precarious Pleaſure: of a, 
14 leut ing Magiſtrate: a ö 
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C 1 K bv. N 
The Doctrine of the Church gf 


England, of the [ndependency 
of the Clergy on the Lay: 
Power, in Spirituals, &c. 


R. Dodwell wrote a Tra&, which 
was deſigned as a Preface, and 
o at firſt publiſhed, to the De- 
Al fence of his Vindication of the De. 
prived Biſhops ; but being then 
ſuppreſſed, (becauſe it could not 
be anſwer'd) was afterwards printed with this 
Title, The Doctrine of the Church of England, 
concerning the Independency of the Clergy on the 
Lay-Power, as to thoſe Rights of theirs which are 
purely Spiritual, reconciled with our Oath of Su- 
premacy, and the Lay-Deprivations of the Popilh 
Biſhops in the Beginning of the Reformation ; 
theſe being inſiſted on by the Defenders of the 
Lay-Deprrvation of the Non-juring Biſhops. As 
for the Doctrine of our Church, we ought to pay 
a Deference to it, but in the firſt place to that of 
the Primitive Church, which was profeſſed as the 
Standard of our Rerformation ; eſpecially in 
Things eſſential to the Subſiſtence of the Church 3 
and ſuch is that which concerns the Independence 
of the Sacred, on the Ciyil, Authority. _ 

[98 
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Precedents muſt not over-rule an Authority near- 
er to Originals, more univerſal, and leſs liable 
to Corruption. A Particular Church muſt allow 
ſelf Liberty of Varying from what has actually 
been received by her; neither doth ſuch an Ac- 
knowledgment of her being fallible, prejudice 
her Authority, when 'tis to be over-ruled by a 
greater Authority: Such is that of the Primitive 
Catbolick Church. This is fitted to be an Arbitra- 
tor (in many Reſpects here mentioned) in Dif- 
ferences betwixt particular Modern Churches ; for 
which no one particular Modern Church is now 
fitted. Tis here made evident, that our Behavi- 
our expreſſes more Love and Concern for our own 
particular Church, than that of our late Brethren 
docs, in that we are willing to ſuffer for the 
Maintenance of her Rights, when invaded by a 
Lay-Power, (which our Adverſaries betray by 
their Aſſertions and Principles) when deprived 
of them by Henry VIII. and the Surrendry of the 
Clergy then made ; and are ready to contribute, 
what lies in us, to recoyer them ; tho' ro our 


otherwiſe it will ceaſe to be a Church when the 
Magiſtrate pleaſes. 

We, according to the Principles of our Church, 
acknowledge rhe King's Supremacy : But not ac- 
cording as 'tis explain'd in Henry VIIL.'s Days, 
when the Power of Preaching, and Adminiſtring 
Ncraments, was not permitted to Perſons con- 
ſecrated to the Sacred Miniſtry, unleſs allowed 
by the Magiſtrate, tho' a Lay-Man. This makes 
ue Authority of the bleſſed Apoſtles precarious, 
nd Perſons left indifferent to obey them, in ous 
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own Loſs, yet to the Church's Advantage, in that 
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the Apoſtles had no Civil Empire. All Branches 
of Spiritual Power were then taught to be de- 
rived from the King, and all left to his arbitrary 
Power. [How little Archbiſhop Cranmer's Au- 
thority is to be herein regarded, is here ſhewn, 
when contrary to the Intereſt of the Church. 
Tho' Papal Tyranny was then caſt out, yet the 
Church was expoſed to a worſe, when deprived 
of all Security from the Encroachments of the 
Lay-Magiſtrate, Thoſe Principles were not ge- 
nerally owned then, nor by our Adverſaries now, 
Who cannot therefore be diſpleaſcd with us for 
3 a Supremacy founded on ſuch Princi- 
es. 
: HERE the ſeveral Steps of this Supremacy, as 
aſſumed by Henry VIII. are conſidered. The 
firſt Anno 12. diſtinguiſhes the Spiritual from 
the Temporal Authority, and permits the Exer— 
ciſe of Spiritual Authority to Eccleſiaſtick: 
Then no meer Lay-Authority was ſufficient for a 
Deprivation of Spirituals. The ſecond Anno 25. 
after the Surrendry of the Clergy ; the Power 
which by the former Act was inveſted in the 
Corrvocation, was granted to the King himlelt. 
Then a Commiſſion of Coercion in Spiritual At- 
fairs was granted to Cromwell : Yet then odious, 
when his Aſſerting the Power equal in every Chi- 
ſtian, as in a Prieſt, to conſecrate the Sacrament, 
was one Article againſt him in his Atraindcr: 
And there was no Succeſſor to that exorbitant 
Power that was executed by Crommell. Ihe 
Grant to him was Perſonal; and the Biſhops ta- 
king out Commiſſions from the King was not com- 


manded by any Law. Tho' the King was ou 
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ed with Authority in Spirituals, yet when he ex- 
ecuted that Power by Eccleſiaſticks, who had that 
power before, this was tolerable. Bs 
THAT in Anno 26. went farther, and grant- 
ed greater Spiritual Authority to the King in all 
the Kinds of it. But yet it may be ſuppoſed, 
that the Authority might be in thoſe Perſons 
whom the King obliged to exerciſe it: If notde- 
rived from him, 'twas not deprivable by him. 
But that Anno 37. the Parliament aſſerts the Su- 
premacy in ſuch a Senſe, as may qualify the 
King, tho' a Lay-Man, to a Right to inflict Spi- 
ritual Cenſures, and this, as Supreme Magiſtrate ; 
and that whatever Spiritual Juriſdiction Eccleſia- 
ſticks exerciſed, was derived from the King as 
Supreme Head of theſe Churches, But that Time 
was not fit for Precedents, which violated the 
Magna Charta, eſtabliſhed by the moſt folemn 
Imprecations on the Violators thereof. 
[HERE is ſhewn how ſuch Imprecations arg 
not to be deſpiſed, on account of the Superſti- 
tions that attended them; otherwiſe our Civil 
Properties have no Foundation of Security, if 
Anceſtors have no Right to oblige their Poſterity: 
And all Leagues muſt expire with the Perſons 
that made them. This is founded on the Belief 
hat Go Þ has obliged Himſelf to puniſh the 
Volators with the Puniſhments they imprecated 
on themſelves, tho' miſtaken in the True Reli- 
don; as he did the Sichemites and Abimelech for 
ne Breach of their Covenants, tho' made in the 
Temple of Baal-berith.] | 
How unfit Henry VIII.'s Days are for Prece- 
Ms, is ſhewn from the great * 
that 


272 The Meaning of 
that Time enacted by Parliaments, even in. re: 
ſpe& to Civil Rights. g 

In Queen Elizabeth's Time the Caſe was al. 
ter'd, who laid aſide the Title of Supreme Head, 
and this by the Advice of Proteſtants, who would 
not otherwiſe have taken the Oath. As for the 
Supremacy, tho' in her firſt Parliament reviſed, as 
in her Father's, and Brother's Reign; yer, by her 
Injunctions, thoſe Principles that prevailed in 
thoſe Reigns, are named a Perverſe Conſtruction 
of the Supremacy, at leaſt with reſpect to the 
Oath. The Reformatio Legum Eceleſuaſticarum, 
(that ſhould have been enacted into a Law, had 
not Edward VI.'s Death prevented it) in com- 
piling of which Archbiſhop Cranmer had a prin- 
cipal Hand, owns the Power of the Keys, of Ad- 
miniſtring the Sacraments, and of Excommunicu- 
tion, to be given by CHRIST to the Miniſters of His 
Church. The Senſe of the Legiſlators is to be 
known by their Profeſſions and Practice. The 
Owning of Cranmer's Principles was not, by 
Queen Elizabeth, expe&ed of Perſons that took 
the Oath : And we have Reaſon to believe, that 
we are not obliged thereto now. The two Points 
meant in the Oath are, (1.) That our Princes 
have the Sovereignty over all Perſons born in 
their Dominions, as well Eccleſiaſtical as Civil. 
(2.) That no Foreign Power ought to have any 
Superiority over Perſons born in this Realm. 
Theſe are only inſiſted on in the Oaths, in which 
Senſe they are to be taken, as Reviving ancient 
Rights, which, having been diſputed in former 
Reigns, were now determined. There Were no 


elder Piſputes concerning the Validity 5 5 
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Deprivations, or of Eccleſiaſtical Authority be- 
ing derived from the King. The Belief of theſe : 
Things was not impoſed in King Henry VIIL.'s 
Time, much leſs expected now. 
Bx Spiritual Cauſes in the Oath, we are to un- 
derſtand all Temporals that are annexed to Spiri- 
tuals, and are for that Reaſon called Spiritual; as 
Baronies and Benefices, Cauſes originally Politi- 
cal, which before Princes Converſion to Chriſtia- 
nity belonged to Secular Courts, have ſince been 
permitted to Spiritual Juriſdiction, as Cauſes 
Matrimonial and Teſtamentary. When no Ap- 
peals from Spiritual Courts were permitted, 
there was no Remedy left to the Secular Prince 
for Redreſs; and ſo when the Perſons of the Cler- 
gy were exempt, as Spiritual, when guilty of 
Secular Crimes. Such Things might be requiſite 
in the firſt Times of Chriſtianity, when Heathens 
were Judges, 1 Cor. vi. And the like at firſt were 
granted by Chriſtian Princes: But when this Pri- 
vilege came to be abuſed, yea even ſo far as that 
hence Crimes were committed againſt Princes 
themſelves, there was Reaſon for Princes to 
reſume their Original Rights, even for their own 
Security. And this is it which is to be under- 
ſtood (as in Queen Elizabeth's Explication of the 
Oath) by Spiritual Cauſes, and not Magiſtrates in- 
termeddling in Matters of Faith, or giving Com- 
miſſions to inflict Spiritual Cenſures, or a Power 
of Depriving Biſhops of their Spiritual Power. 
Tnosz Injunctions are ſtill in Force, by vertue 
of that Power, wherewith, by Law, the Prince, 
without the States, is inveſted : And the Oath to 
be taken in the Senſe there given, till another 
e Senſe 
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Senſe is, by the ſame Authority, ſubſtituted in 
the room of it; eſpecially, when this js the 
Senſe of our Church itſelf, Article 37. and given 
by an Act of Parliament, 5 Eliz. 1. beſides that 
of our. Divines ſince that Time. The ſecond 
Canon of the Year 1603, muſt be explained by 
Article 37. As for Practices of our Princes, e- 
ſpecially when they proceeded from preſent Exi. 
gencies, theſe are no Arguments of the Senſe of 
the Supremacy as intended by the Legiſlators, The 
. Suſpenſion of the Biſhop -of London in King 
James II. s Time is conſidered, and the Opinion 
of Lawyers againſt it. Alſo the Actings of Lo- 
Crvilians in Spiritual Courts: Where Excommu- 
nications are pronounced by Presbyters : And the 
Sentence of the 3 of Miniſters by the 
Biſhop himſelf. Theſe ſhew not that the King, 
tho' a Lay-Man, is the Fountain of Spiritual 
Power. 
TRE next Thing conſider'd, is the Depriv- 
tion of the laſt Popiſh Biſhops, on which the pre- 
{ent Proteſtant Succeſſion depends; the Validity 
of whoſe Deprivations we muſt defend, if we'll 
defend the Right of the Deprived Biſhops to their 
Sees. If that Deprivation was null, our Biſhops 
had no Right to their Sees. 
As for Bonner, &c. who took out Royal Com- 
miſſions for their Spiritual Power, by the ſame 
Power they might be deprived : But this 1s not 
the preſent Cale. The firſt Proteſtant Biſhops in 
Queen Elizabeth's Days, appear not in the Ca- 
talogue of them that took out Commiſſions in 
Henry VIIL.'s Time. . "RE 
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Bur farther, all the Popiſþ Biſhops were of 
another Communion. They were not of the 
Proteſtant Communion before, and therefore not 
after, their Deprivation; and thence could not 
challenge any Duty as owing to them from Pro- 
teſtants, with regard to Conſcience, Their Sees 
were vacant before in point of Conſcience, and 
ſo needed no other Deprivation but by the Magi- 
ſtrate to make a Legal Vacancy, to be deprived 
of their Temporalties, to make room for Pro- 
teſtants. Of old, the Catholicks, when a+ Biſhop 
died, choſe another, notwithſtanding there were 
Novatian or Heretical _— in that See. This 
ſhewn with reſpe& to the Donatiſis and Arians. 
But had the Popiſh Biſhops had any Title, it 
could have laſted only 3 their own Lives, 
who were the Perſons injured; after that their 
Succeſſors had a good Title, they having then 
no Rival, Their Conſecrations by true Biſhops, 
tho in the Time of Schiſm Nullities, recovered 
their Validity, when the Incapacity was removed, 
Farther, had the Title of the Popiſh Biſhops been 
good, their Diſcontinuance of a Succeſſion had 
poiled it, Poſſeſſion gives a Right, where there 
1s no Rival that hath a better Right. Tis gene- 
nally owned in reſpect to Civil Societies, in that 
otherwiſe Controverſies could have no End, and 
ls no leſs reaſonable in Spiritual. *T'was owned 
n the Donatiſt Controverſy, that Perſonal Crimes 
could not involve Poſterity in the ſame Guilt, 


F when there was no Injury thereby committed. 
This is largely handled with reſpe& to the Luci- 
4 fn, Unavoidable Failures arc ſhewn to be 
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: no Ground for a Separation, nor for makin 
W Nullities of what was done in Times of Schiſn, 
As for what might be objected againſt fon: 
of the Proteſtant Biſhops, that they had loſt their 
better Title by having received Lay-Commiſſiog: 
This cannot be juſtly obje&ed, (tho? it cuts of 
their Pretence againſt invalidating Lay-Depriyz 
tions) for if they received their Conſecyation 
before their Patents, this laſt was no Renouncing 
of the Authority they received from Carr: | 
their Patents firſt, they were not obliged. to be. 
lieve that their Conſecrations gave them not the 
Spiritual Power ; N when it was then the 
received Opinion, that that Power was derived 
from ChRIsT: And it might make the Biſhops 
Conant to deſign the Giving and Receiving he 
lame Power in their Conſecrations, which hal 
been given and received formerly: And conle- 
| "_y , nothing could hinder thoſe Biſhops 
rom receiving it. [The Intereſts of the Chu 
are to be preferred, when thoſe and Civil Inte- 
reſts come in Competition. ] They that took 
out thoſe Commiſſions might intend no mort, 
but that they held their Temporalties at the King' 
Pleaſure, to which he had a Right. Beſides, 4. 
ter the Patent was given, the Magiſtrate himſel 
took Care to recommend ſuch to Biſhops to be 
conſecrated ; which implied, that they thougit 
they could not be val: Biſhops without ſuch 
Conſecration, (when withall no Profeſſion of tie 
contrary was exacted of them that received ti 
Conſecration) and that the Conſecrators welt 
empower' d to give, and the Conſecrated at 
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ive the ſame Power from Carisr, as had been 
fually convey'd by the ſame Miniſtry. 

Hence thoſe firſt Conſecrations might derive 
ach a Title to our preſent Fathers, as not to be 
leprivable at the Pleaſure of the Civil Magi- 
rate. 

Tais Subject I'll conclude with what Mr. Dod- 

ll fays in the Concluſion of his ſecond Letter 
to the Biſhop of Sarum. © Methinks it is ſtrange, 
that our defending your common Spiritual 
« Rights, among the reſt, that of your Claim to 
e our Duty to you, againſt Lay-Deprivations, 
“ ſhould ever be diſpleaſing to you: And give 
« me leave to add, to any true Sos of the 
* Church of England, and much leſs to any Fa- 
« thers of that Church, 


Gn r., NIV. 


AParæneſis to Foreigners con- 
cerning the late Engliſh chi ſim. 


R. Dodell having vindicated the 

Deprived Biſhops in thoſe Tracts 

which he wrote in Engliſh, was 

perfuaded by his Friends to write 

ſomething to the ſame Purpoſe in 

| Latin. Hence, An. Dom. 1704, 

ie wrote his Parenefis to Foreigners concerning 
the late Engliſh Schiſm ; wherein he aſſerts the an- 
dent Rights of Biſhops, alſo their Independency 
"Py on 
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on the Civil Magiſtrate; and recommends the 


Aſſerting thereof both to the Reformed and P. 


Piſb Biſhops, and other Governors of Churches. 
(a) HERE having premiſed that this is of uni- 
verſal Concernment, that our. Caſe may become 
theirs: He ſhews that the Breach among us is 
not to be imputed to the Deprived Biſhops, or 
thoſe that adher'd to em, who never ſeparated 
from the publick Aſſemblies on account of the 
Defection of others from the Doctrine of Paſſive 
Obedience, nor of the ſcandalous Petitions, when 
not made Conditions of Communion, nor of 
our CSufferings, &c. till a Senate of Laicks had 
decreed the Deprivation of Biſhops who refuſed 
to take the New Oaths. The Magiſtrate might 
deprive them of their Temporalties, but had no 
Authority to take from 'em that Spiritual Power 
they received from Cartsr Himſelf, which He 
beſtow'd on them, that His Church, maugre the 
Magiſtrate, might be preferved ſafe, even in 
Times of Perſecution. Yet our Biſhops were u- 
«moved from the Care of Souls committed to 
them, and others ſubſtituted in their room, when 
their Sees were not vacated by any that had Power 


to do it; and hence the Subjects of theſe wrong- | 


fully Deprived Biſhops durſt not in Conſcience 
forſake their Communion, and join with their 
| Rivals. Fg | 


In order to judge of the Juſtice of our Pra- 


ice, an Appeal is made to the Doctrine and Fra- 
fice of the truly Primitive Church, which ls 


— — 


. 


» . . ; R mY 1 h t 
(a) Tho' this nas written many Tears after the laſt Tratts, ye! 
Subject being of near Affinity with the former, I have Haha 
this to them. ; | 1 8 

. ſhewn 
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ſnewn cannot reaſonably be refuſed. Here the 
Primitive Church is conſidered as it was at firſt 
under the Biſhop of Jeruſalem. For as among 
the Jews there were Agi. High-Prieſte, ind 
ſuch as were of the Kindred of the High-Prieſt, 
who were intereſted in the Government, and 
withall the High-Prieſt, who was the ſupreme 
Governor over all the Jewiſh Synagogues ; ſo 
there were the Twelve Apoſtles, in the Firſt 
Church ; and withall, among theſe, the Bithop 
of Jeruſalem, who was inveſted with a Suprema- 
cy over all Chriſtian Churches. Hence S. Fames 
had a Pontifical Plate on his Forehead, (accor- 
ding to Epiphanius) anſwerable to the Breaſt- 
Plate of the Fewiſh High-Prieſt: Tho“ herein 
they differed, that the Fewiſh High-Prieſt was of 
the Stock of Aaron, the Biſnop of Feruſalem of 
our Saviour Kindred ; which therefore is pre- 
ferred before the other, Hebr. vii. in that this 
High-Prieſthood of the Adyoe is Eternal, of which 
the other was only a Type, and hence of leſs Va- 
lue: In which thoſe that ſucceeded Him the 
great High-Prieft, ſtyled not themſelves His Col- 
legues, (as rhe Fewiſh Prieſts might) but His Apo- 
files or Servants; which notwithſtanding, theß 
were truly Prieſts, Thoſe Apoſtles that were of 
our Saviour's Kindred, have the Pre-eminence in 
the New Teſtament. Poſſibly hence S. Peter and 

John call themſelves only Petebytere, | | 
Bzs1pes that Superior, the Church of Feruſa- 
um had an Inferior College, that of Presbyters, 
alwerable to that of the Fogel the Priefily Fa- 
mily having, as other Tribes, their Roſh Awoth, 
tie Firſt-born, who were their Elders. Theſe 
| T 4 | Were 
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on the Civil Magiſtrate; and recommends the 
Aſſerting thereof both to the Reformed and Py. 
Piſh Biſhops, and other Governors of Churches, 
(2) HERE having premiſed that this is of uni. 
verſal Concernment, that ou. Caſe may become 
theirs: He ſhews that the Breach among us is 
not to be imputed to the Deprived Biſhops, or 
thoſe that adher'd to 'em, who never ſeparated 
from the publick Aſſemblies on account of the 
Detection of. others from the Doctrine of Paſſive 
Obedience, nor of the ſcandalous Petitions, when 
not made Conditions of Communion, nor of 
our Sufferings, &c. till a Senate of Laicks had 
decreed the Deprivation of Biſhops who refuſed 
to take the New Oaths. The Magiſtrate might 
deprive them of their Temporalties, but had no 
Authority to take from 'em that Spiritual Power 
they received from Cxxtsr Himſelf, which He 
beſtow'd on them, that His Church, maugre the 
Magiſtrate, might be preſerved ſafe, even in 


Times of Perſecution. Yet our Biſhops were u- 


moved from the Care of Souls committed to 
them, and others ſubſtituted in their room, when 


their Sees were not vacated by any that had Power | 


to do it; and hence the Subjects of theſe wrong- 
fully Deprived Biſhops durſt not in Conſcience 
forſake their Communion, and join with their 
_ 

Ix order to judge of the Juſtice of our Pra- 


ice, an Appeal is made to the Doctrine and Pru- 
ctice of the truly Primitive Church, which Ss} 


— 


Subjelt being of near Affinity with the Jormer, 1 have J# ointd 
this to them. a | 
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(a) Tho this nas written many Tears after the laſt oy: 15 the 
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ſnewn cannot reaſonably be refuſed. Here the 
Primitive Church is conſidered as it was at firſt 
under the Biſhop of Jeruſalem. For as among 
the Jews there were Agxiepe High-Prieſts, and 
ſuch as were of the Kindred of the High-Prieſt, 
who were intereſted in the Government, and 
withall the High-Prieſi, who was the ſupreme 
Governor over all the Jewiſh Synagogues ; ſo 
there were the Twelve Apoſtles, in the Firſt 
Church; and withall, among theſe, the Bithop 
of Jeruſalem, who was inveſted with a Suprema- 
cy over all Chriſtian Churches. Hence S. James 
had a Pontifical Plate on his Forehead, (accor- 
ding to Epiphanius) anſwerable to the Breaſt- 
Plate of the Fewiſh High-Prieſt: Tho' herein 
they differed, that the Jewiſh High-Prieſt was of 
the Stock of Aaron, the Bilhop of Feruſalem of 
our Saviour Kindred ; which therefore is pre- 
ferred before the other, Hebr. vii. in that this 
High-Prieſthood of the Asyoc is Eternal, of which 
the other was only a Type, and hence of leſs Va- 
lue: In which thoſe that ſucceeded Him the 
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great High-Prieft, The not themſelves His Col- 


legues, (as the Fewiſh Prieſts might) but His Apo- 
files or Servants; which notwithſtanding, they 
were truly Prieſts, Thoſe Apoſtles that were of 
our Saviour's Kindred, have the Pre-eminence in 
the New Teſtament. Poſſibly hence S. Peter and 
S. John call themfelves only Presbyters. 

B:s1Des that Superior, the Church of Jeruſa- 
lm had an Inferior College, that of Presbyters, 
anlwerable to that of the Jews,” the Prieſtiy Fa- 
mily having, as other Tribes, their Roſh Avoth, 
he Firſt-born, who were their Elders, Theſe 

T 4 were 
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were Twenty four, Rev. iv. 4. From this Con: 
ſtitution at nale the like was derived to 0. 
ther Churches afterwards. From the Subordina- 
tion of all other Jewiſh Synagogues in the World 
to their Clergy at 9 the like obtained 
among Chriſtians, that all other Chriſtian Churches 
were ſubject to the Church of Feruſalem, as their 
great Metropolis, even that of Rome itſelf, as ſo 
many Colonie of that Church: That was the 
Stock into which the other were ingraſted. Hence 
at that Time the Biſhop of Feruſalem was the 
Principle of Unity, by whom, the Apoſiles, and 
the Itznerants whom they ordained, the whole 
Diſcipline of the Chriſtian Church was exerciſed; 
tho' by Degrees this Power came to be derived | 
to the Governors of other Churches, as to the 
Angels of the Apocalyptick Churches. S. Clement 
declares, that the Authority of the Presbyters at 
Corinth was derived from the Apoſtles, or from 
thoſe extraordinary Perſons (axcymea) who were 
commiſſioned by them; none of the Pregbyters 
having any Power to ordain any into the room 
of ſuch Presbyters that died, but the Apoſiles, or 
theſe extraordinary Miniſters, their Legates. As 
nothing was, or could be done before, in the 
Diſcipline exerciſed on the Inceſtuous Perſon in 
the Church of Corinth, but what was exerciſed 
by S. Paul himſelf. [S. John did manage the 
Affairs of the Churches of Aſia, as Clemens Al- 
xandrinus aſſerts, where &auom is ſhewn to ſigni- 
fy this, particularly from the Office of auosys a- 
mong the Spartans.]J Curist Himſelf was then 
the Principle of Unity to the Church, repreſented | 
by the Biſhop of Feruſalem, the Mother of all 


other 
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other Churches. This is made out by what the 
Ancients ſpeak, particularly Hegefippus. The 


Church continued a Virgin till Trajan's Time, in 


that during that Time Hereticks durſt not openly 
appear, becauſe of the Authority of the Apoſtles, 
which was of the Church of Feruſalem, (at leaſt 
of Pella, when forced thither) which other 
Churches eſteemed themſelves obliged to ſubmit to, 
and to be determin'd by, whatever Decrees were 
iſſued from thence againſt any Hereſy, Hence 
proceeded the great Care that a Biſhop ſhould be 
choſen of that Church; that S. James, not S. Pe- 
ter, is ſtyled, in the Recognitions, Biſhop of Bi- 


ſhops, according to the Style uſed in the Eaſt: 


And beſides other Things, that S. Fames's Epi- 
file is placed the firſt among the Catholick Epiſtles 
in the New Teſtament, [where the Reaſon is gi- 
ven of the Title Catholick]. 

Mx. Dodwell inferrs, that when the whole 
Power of Coercion over the Catholick Church re- 


lided in the Biſhop of Feruſalem, during the 


whole Time in which the New Teſtament was 
written, tis unreaſonable to expect in the New 
Teſtament the Settlement of Bijbops over other 
Churches, Withall, that there is no Ground to 
imagine that a Form of Church-Government 
ſhould be delivered in the Canon of Scripture ; 
and how Gop did gradually reveal his Will to the 
Apoſtles, as the Church's Exigencies made it re- 
quiſite. That we have as great a Certainty, if 
not a greater, of the Settlement of Biſhops to 
govern Churches, as of the Canon of Scripture 
clf, and what Books we are to receive as ſuch, 


ds. the Tradition of the Univerſal Church, even 


in 
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in the ſecond Century; the Government of the 
Church being plain and evident to all, 

Hk a Diſquiſition is made how long this 
Power of the Church of Jeruſalem continued. 
Here is ſhewn at what Time Simeon, the Son of 
Cleophas, the laſt Biſhop of Jeruſalem of Cuisr's 
Kindred, ſuffered Martyrdom; as alſo thoſe of 
the Race of David; probably An. Dom. 104, or 
105, by ſeveral Circumſtances at that Time: 
The Enemies of Chriſtianity deſigning, by the 
Overthrow of that Chief Church, the Ruin of all 
other Chriſtian Churches: But it fell out other- 
wiſe, in that from that Time each particular 
Church had its particular Biſhop, (who was only 
before the 3 inveſted with full Power 
of Governing: The Gentiles (as in other Caſes 
the younger Brother being preferred before the 
elder) enjoying greater Privileges than the Jews, 
after, not only the Deſtruction of our Saviour 
Kindred, but alſo Adrian's Baniſhment of all 
Jews from Jeruſalem, new named Alia: And 
hereby came the Removal of the Primacy from 
that City, and each Church enjoying it within 
itſelf, none being made ſubordinate to any other 
Church. This was agrceable to the Mind of 
CarisT and His Apoſtles, in that it was never 
oppoſed by ſuch as were the Scholars of Cukier 
and His Apoſtles, who were then alive, and en- 
joyed. extraordinary Gifts of Prophecy and Work- 
ing Miracles, and would have oppoſed it, it it 
had been contrary to the Will of CnRISTHJ eſpe- 
cially, when the earlieſt Writers of the next Age 
teſtityʒ the univerſal Settlement of Biſhops in 


Churches founded by the Apoſtles, and the o_ 
It | [tan 


—— 
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ſtant Succeſſion of Biſhops therein till their own 
Time. [Such were Irenæus and etna. Which 
Biſhops, tho' they might not execute the whole 
Power of Biſhops during the Continuance of the 
Supremacy of the Church of Feruſalem; yet 
might be by the Apoſiles themſelves, as Joſhua 
was by Moſes, warranted to do it, after their 

Deceafe. . 
HERE Mr. Dodwell conſidering, that after the 
Diſſolution of the Church of Feruſalem, Irenzus 
and his Maſter Polycarp, and alſo Papias, had in 
Aſia received Traditions from ſome of the Apo- 
files, and from ſuch as had converſed with ſeve- 
ral of the Apoſtles ; he concludes, that upon the 
Diſperſion, many of theſe reſorted into Aſia, 
and particularly to Epheſus: That when the Apo- 
file S. John, as well as the Presbyter of that Name, 
were buried at Epheſus, and that the Apoſtle 
S. John had from thence viſited the Proconſular 
Aſi, is ſaid to wear a Teraxy, and in a peculiar 
Manner is by Polycrates ſtyled 'Tepeve ; and having 
among the laſt Surviving Apoſtles had a Prece- 
dency, after the Extinction of our Saviour's Kin- 
dred, fixed his Station at Epheſus; whither alſo 
the other Apoſtles reſorted, and became a College 
under the Preſidency of S. John: That when the 
Ebonites reſorted thither, whom it concerned 
tiem to oppoſe, and that Cerinthus (probably 
the ſame with Ebion) was there condemned by 
5. John, (as Ireneus, who lived ſo near that Time, 
teſtiles): When S. John (whoſe Epiſtle oppoſes 
tat Heretick, 1 Job. iv. 3. and v. 1, 5.) wrote 
lis Goſpel there, ro which the Apoſtles give their 
Teſtimony: For ſo S. Job. xxi. 24. is to be un- 
a derſtood, 
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derſtood, as ſpoken in their Perſon, to whoſe 
Office it appertained to give Teſtimony of what 
was done by CnR1sT. Here an Account is gi- 
ven why S. John concealed his Name to his Wri- 
tings. ] Hence Mr. Dodwell concludes, that the 
Primacy of the Church of Jeruſalem, which end. 
ed there at the Death of Simeon Son of Cleophar, 
was tranſlated to Epheſus. After Feruſalem came 
to be inhabited by Gentiles, and to have a Gentile 
for its Biſhop, and was new- named lia: Hence. 
forth it enjoyed not its former Privileges, nor 
followed the Cuſtom uſed before there, in reſpe& 
to the Time of keeping Eaſter. [Here is ſhewn 
when the Apoſiles ceaſed to comply with Jewiſb 
Cuſtoms.] When the Apoſtles were ſettled at 
Epheſus, they placed Biſhops with the full Epiſco- 
pal Power over particular Churches; made Poh- 
carp Biſhop of Smyrna, as Ireneus, who knew 
him, teſtifies. S. John did conſtitute Biſhops 
over ſeveral Churches: Beſides other Teſtimo- 
nies. | 
Hex is ſhewn how the Biſhops, conſtituted by 
tlie Apoſtles, had full Power conveyed to em, and 
this to be tranſmitted to future Ages; yet it did 
not exempt them from Subjection to the Apoſiles | 
themſelves whilſt alive, they being the Archety- 
506 Church, of which the Abyoc was the Inviſible 
iſhop. 

Mens both the Time of the Settlement of Epi- 
ſcopacy, and of the Code of the Goſpels, is conli- | 
dered: This latter being done by S. John's Ap- | 
probation of the three other Goſpels, and his Wri. 
ting his own at the Requeſt of the Biſhops of } 
Aſia, at which ſome of the Apoſtles were = J 
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ſent. This Canon of the Goſpels was carried in- 
to India, in the Expedition made about this Time 
thicher to propagate Chriſtianity : And alſo was 
laid up in the Archives of the Church, as is 
proved by a Paſlage of Ignatius, in Ep. ad Philad, 
N. 8. Here the Word Tp64ara is ſhewn to de- 
note being depoſited in ſome Place, as publick 
Edits were. And here Epiſcopacy is ſhewn to 
be ancienter than the complete Canon of the New 
Teſtament; and to be ſure before the Martyrdom 
of S. Ignatius, who by all is acknowledged to 
have ſuffered under Trajan. He being a Roman 
Citizen, ſuffer'd by the Emperor's own Decree, 
and probably when the Emperor was at Antioch, 
where Ignatius was Biſhop, and hence in ſome 
Expedition of his into the Eaſt, either An. Dom. 
112, Or 114. This muſt be after the Diſſolution 
of the Church at Jeruſalem, otherwiſe he would 
have recommended the Church of Antioch to its 
Care, as being ſo near, and of ſo great Authori- 
ty: And withall, hence proceeded Ignatius's Zeal 
in recommending the Communion of Biſhops, as 
the beſt Preſervative againſt Hereticks, having but 
newly had its full Eſtabliſhment in the Church, 
Heuſes many Expreſſions which have a Reſpect to 
that Time ; as thoſe that intimate the Colleges 
of Presbyters under the Biſhop, in his own Time, 
were inveſted with the ſame Power, which thar 
at Jeruſalem, under the Apoſtles, enjoyed: That 
alludes to the Union maintained of old betwixt 
all other Jews, and the Temple and Altar of 
Jeruſalem, and that among the Chriſtians to the 
Church of Jeruſalem under the Apoſtles; 2 | 

| that 
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that the ſame Union was, when he wrote, to be 
maintained with the Biſhop and his Presbyters. 
Ar firſt, the Names of Epiſcopus and Presjyty 
were uſed promiſcuodſly ; but betwixt the Time 
of the Death of Simeon Son of Cleophas, and that 
of Ignatius, Epiſcopus was appropriated to him 
who had the Supreme Power in a Church, and 
Prerbyter to thoſe Miniſters who were of an in- 
feriour Order; Ignatius every where diſtinguih. 
ing them. This could not happen, as the Preſ. 
byterians aſſert, through the Ambition of the 7. 
ron bed o, then injuriouſly claiming this Power; 
in that 'tis impoſſible this could be ſo univerſal, 
in a Time when Diſcipline flouriſhed among Chi. 
ſtiane, and that all ſhould fo patiently ſubmit to 
the Biſhop, if he had no Right to their Submil. 
ſion. This Right was in the Church of Jeruſa- 
lem before, but at this Time, that Church end- 
ing, the whole Power was devolved upon the 
FpwT04xdSegs of each Church; and then with the 
Pomer, *tis no wonder that he had a new Name 
appropriated to him. This Name was given with 
the greateſt Reaſon to them, not on account of 
the Crvil Offices fignified by &riovory, among 
Atheniant, Macedomans, or Romans ; but as it 
was uſed either for the Care of their tutelar Dei- 
ties, or the univerſal Providence of Gop over the 
World; (ſo uſed by Plutarch and Philo.) And 
| from thence aſcribed to Prieſts, Augurt, and ſuch 
as repreſented Deities ; eſpecially to the Pontifex 
Maximus, whoſe Office was both to teach, and to 
prefide over the Veſtals, and all other inferiour 
ſacerdotal Officers; and, among the Jews, was 
uſed to denote their High-Prieſt by 4 8 
thenc 
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thence uſed to ſignify the Chriſtian Clergy. The 
Uſe of the Word was, in the firſt place, aſcribed 
to Gop, as the Principle of the myſtical Unity; 
this is ſhewn from Ignatius, and the Holy Scy;- 
ptures ; both the Father and the Son being ſtyled 
Epiſcopi : And thus ſtyled, to conciliate the great 
| Reſpedt to the Apoſtles, and the Biſhops their Suc- 
ceflors ; in that G oD would confirm what they 
at in His Name, and by His Commiſſion here on 
Earth. [Here Matth. xvi. 19. is explained; and 
what is ſignified by $915 and avoue.] And that, 
by giving the Keys to S. Peter, Cnkisr, the in- 
ce Biſhop, inveſted each viſible Biſhop with the 
Power of Binding and Looſing. Alſo, to inti- 
mate, that Gop would vindicate the Injuries done 
againſt the Biſhops, as being rebellious againſt 
Himſelf, when committed againſt His Repreſen- 
tatives, This appeared, Numb, xvi. in Gop's pu- 
niſhing the Oppoſers of Aaron's Prieſthood : An 
'twas received among the Heathen. _ rt 
TAE Church being God's Howſhold, and there- 
in the Poor, in a ſpecial manner, they all came 
under Gop's Care, and thereby under the Apo- 
files, as appears from Acts vi. 2. and iv. 37. and 
v.2, And hence, as the Widows, and others in 
Want, fell under their immediate Inſpection at 
Feruſalem ; ſo likewiſe in other Churches, under 
the Care of the Presbyters of thoſe Churches, were 
the Strangers, and the Needy of all ſorts, and by 
theſe maintained out of the Publick Stock of the 
Church. Hence the Name of Epiſcopi was not 
improperly given at that Time to theſe Presby- 
1h. On which Reaſon, called Tegegares, 1 Tim. 
. 17. Where Tegicaota is ſhewn to dons ta- 
ing 
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king Care of the Indigent. From this, ſome of 
them were ſtyled the Apoſiles of thoſe Chyrche, 
whoſe Office ſeems to be, to gather Alms in Plz. 
ces diſtant from Feruſalem, and to relieve ſuchas 
travelled, to promote Chriſtianity ; who are cal. 
led, 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. by S. Peter, his Fellow-Preſ. 
byters ; and 'tis ſhewn, that what he exhorts them 
to, has chiefly a reſpec to giving of Alms. $ 
doth Acts xx. 35. *AvrAappaveolai dobeverruy, and 
ſome ſome other Expreſſions there. The ſame 
Perſons are called Prerbyteri and Ze. to 
whom the Advice given to them, 1 Tin. iii. has 
a great Reſpect. Thoſe that laboured in Word, 
did it not ſo much as Presbyters, but as Employ- 
ers of the ſpiritual Gifts entruſted to 'em, (as the 
Scribes among the Fews) who, on that Reaſon, 
had a double Proportion out of the Church's Stock. 
So nu is ſhewn ro be underſtood. When the 
Money itſelf was dedicated to Gop, and the Pe 
ſons maintained by it, under His immediate Pa- 
tronage, the Care about this is properly termed 
2710074. But the Appropriation of this atterwards 
to the Tpwroudledegc, as the Principle of Unity, hath 
regard to the Head of Unity, the Father and the 
Son; as the former, the Conſecration of Thing 
and Perſons to the Holy Ghoſt. This ſeems at 
firſt to be appropriated to the Biſhop of Jeruſa- 
lem, whilſt the Primacy was in him, and after to 
the Biſhops of other Churches; and this to eſta- 
bliſh their Authority by this ne Appellation of 
Epiſcopus, which intimated, that the Affronts of- 
fered to him redounded on the Two ſacred Per- 
ſons of the Trinity, the Father, and the Son; and 


to make himſelf afraid of any Offence, conſider- 


ing 
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ing the Sacredneſs of his Office. Here is ſhewn, 
how the Unity of particular Churches with each 
other, is preſerved; in that, whomſoever one Bi- 
ſhop admits into the Church, Curisr the ixviſible 
Biſbop owns as its Member, and, conſequently, 
all other Biſhops ought to own as ſuch : And on 
the ſame Reaſon, whom one Biſhop excludes from 
his Communion, ought to be excluded by all 
the reſt, [This maniteſts, how much the Chxrch's 
Rights tranſcend thoſe of earthly Princes.] Here 
the Senſe is given of "Exzayoia a,,], the Ca- 
tholick Church, in Ignatius ad Smyrn. n. 8. where 
we find the firſt Ie of that Expreſſion, viz. the 
Polity of the heavenly Jeruſalem under the Preſi- 
dency of the Abc. [Here Heb. xii. 2. -- is ex- 
plained. ] That is the Archetypal Church. Thoſe 
particular Churches, that preſerve an Union with 
this celeſtial Mount Sion, may thence be ſtyled 
Catholick, and have a Right to the Rewards of the 
Archetypal Church; which Hereticks and Schiſma- 
ticks, who divide from its Communion, have no 
ground to hope for, as being not of that Body 
to which, by way of Covenant, thoſe Promiſes 
were made; being not by Faith of the Sed of 
the Patriarch, ro whom the Promiſes were given, 
and who now inherit them in the heavenly Je- 
wſalem, as an Earneſt that the whole Body ſhall 
enjoy them ; nor are on the Foundation of the 
Apoſtles. [The Epiſtles are called Catholick, be- 


ol 
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cauſe they are the Writings of the Apoſiles, and 


of the Archetypal Church.) They arc of one Bo- 


6 with the Apoſtles, who preſerve the Govern- 


ment left by the Apoſtles inviolate in an Here- 


dicary Succeſſion, not thoſe that have overthrown 
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it. There is but One Church, tho? the Member; 
are never ſo far diſtant from each other, in tha 
all the Members have a Right to the Privilegy 
thereof ; (as they were Romans, that had a Right 
to the Privileges of that City.) And they arc 
thus, as they are Citizens of the heavenly Jery. 
falem ; and to each Church has a Right to Com- 
munion with all other Charches, in that none can 
refuſe them who are Members of the Archetypul 
Church, whom Curisr the inviſible Biſhop ad- 
mits as ſuch by His Subſtitute the viſible Biſhep, 
This gives us an Account of that Saying of 8. 
Cyprian of one Epiſcopate, in- that all Biſhops are 
the Deputies of CHRISH the ſupreme Biſhop, who 
acts by them as His Proctor; tho' each of them 
has his ſeveral Part aſſigned to him, yet each has 
a Right to admit into Communion with the 
pole Church of Cartsrt. | 

BisSHoPs were Collegium, of which Presbyters 
were never ſtyled College. Theſe were the Pu- 
ciples of Unity, wrote Communicatory Letters, met 
in Councils, and had their proper Rights, that 
could not be communicated to Prerbyters. Thoſe, 
in S. Cyprian's Time, were accounted Rebel, 
not that oppoſed the Presbyters, but the Biſhop, 
who was Unicus Sacerdos. This is ſhewn, natu- 


rally to reſult from the Biſhop's being the Prin 


ciple of Unity ; in that, by being in Union with 
the Biſhop, Chriſtians are united to Cxgisr the 


inviſible Biſhop. The Legiſlative Power in thc 


Biſhop. 
Tus ſhewn to be a proper Means to unis 

the Jewiſh and Gentile Chriſtians, the old and 

new Peculium, by their becoming united to the 


Biſbop; 
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Biſhop ; at firſt to the Biſhop of Jeruſalem, and 


then to Biſhops in every other Church where- 
ever: As likewiſe the preſerving of Unity a- 
mong particular Churches, and this in Times of 
Perſecution, whilſt each Biſhop confirmed what 
others ated : [How much the Reſtauration of 
the ſame is now to be wiſhed for.] Then is 
ſhewn, how Biſhops were all of equal Authori- 
ty; each Supreme in his own Diocef ; that what 
(anons each made, obliged none of other Dio- 
ceſes; that tho they differed in what each de- 
creed, yet this made no Diſcord _— Biſhops ; 
that when there came to be a Subordination a- 
mong Biſhops, (which *tis probable, was not till 
the Time of Conſtantine) this was effected by 
mutual Compact among themſelves. Biſhops had 
Precedency according to the Time of their Con- 
ſecration. The Firſt-conſecrated preſided in Sy- 
nods as Metropolitans, When a Biſhop died, the 
Power devolved not on the Presbyters ; but the 
Diſbops of the Province met, choſe and conſecra- 
ted one in the room of the Deceaſed : This, by 
5. Cyprian, is made a Divine and Apoſtolick Tradi- 
un. Cypr. Ep. 67. 

Tu Parity among Biſhops hindred not their 
lining any of their Collegues from being 
luch, who had onted himſelf by his Crimes; (ſuch 
was Idolatry, Hereſy, and Schiſm :) And, when 
tie Crime was proved, their putting another in 
is room. This manifeſts no Superiority among 
bihops, in that we find not that they depoſed 
cir Collegues, none were removed for Im- 
moralities, or Male-Adminiſtration. Victor and 


lehanus were reprehended by the belt of their 
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oven Time, when they proceeded to excommuni. 
cate other Biſhops. The Subordination among 
Biſhops continues fo long, and no longer, than 
the Advantage, propounded by the Compads in 
that Subordination, continues: In that the hi- 
ſhops, that granted it, could not abſolutely give a. 
way the Rights committed to them, of which 
they were only Truſtees, When this was done, 
it was of itſelf invalid, unleſs with a Proſpect of 
great Advantage. When that Advantage ceaſes, 
the Rights return to their former State, particu- 
larly the Independency of each Church. Hence 
the Privileges granted to the Church of Rone, 
on Account of the Dignity of the City, as the 
Metropolis of the Empire, now ceaſe, What is 
argued from S. Peter's Primacy, is ſhewn to 
be groundleſs. If any Primacy continued, it 
ought to be that of the Church of Feru/alem, 
Farther, it appears not that each Church devol- 
ved their Rights on Synods. Majority of Suffra- 
ges obliged not Biſhops that diſſented, much less 
could ir oblige ſuch as were abſent from the Sy- 
nod. If the Conſent of particular Churches be 
urged for the Obligation of ſynodal Decrees, 
then it depends on their own Conſent, not tiut 
of others, and hence may afterwards be revoked 
by them. In the firſt Times there were no Genera, 
but only Provincial Councils, aſſembled twice in 
a Year for Advice-ſake. In theſe, Controverlics 
betwixt Biſhops were decided, but no Appeals 
about Matters done in a particular Dioceſe, that 
had no Connection with that of other Dioceſes. 

' Two Things are conſidered, as of the higl- 
eſt Moment. (I.) The Government of the ow 
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by ag; (2.) Its Independency on the Stare. 


As for the Firſt, its Author was not Men, but 


CoD: *Tis that, by Union with which, we par- 
take of the Benefits of the myſtical Unity with 
Cob, and conſequently that, which it lies not in 
the Power of Men to abrogate. Tis that, with- 
out which Concord and Correſpondence cannot 
be maintained with foreign Churches. The Re- 
duction hereof is a Means to reſtore Primitive 


Faith, Piety, and Charity. Here Mr. Doduwe!l 


earneſtly requeſts, the Reformed Churches to re- 
ſtore Epiſcopacy ; ſhews, how much the Rejecfion 
of this hindered the Progreſs of the Reformation, 
which many wiſhed for, had it been done by 
Perſons who had Authority to do it; that when 
done otherwiſe, it could not be known where a 
Stop would be made, eſpecially by them who 
made a Pretence to an extraordinary Call, which 
would in a little time diſſolve the Political Body 
of Cugisr's Church. When the Government of 
Biſhops was extirpated, which had been wiver- 
ſalh entertained in all Churches from the Days 
of the Apoſtles, and this by Violence; there could 
be no End of Innovations, if this was tolerated, 
By this they alienated the Minds of Biſhops from 
them, whoſe buſineſs it was to Reform, and e- 
ſpecially thoſe of Germany, who were ſecular 
Princes, as well as Biſhops. Their Sacrileges, in 
other things too much connived at, eſpecially the 
Extirpation of Biſhops, made Gov, who was their 
Defender, Enemy to theſe Practices, and ren- 
dered the Work of Reformation unproſpe- 
tous. Here Mr. Dodwell requeſts the Proteſtant 
Ciurches to remove thoſe Scandals, to reſtore 


U 3 Biſhops 
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Biſhops, whoſe proper Work it is to Refyy: 
and hereby to make GO D and CHRIS x their 
Friend, inſtcad of a Revenger, and ſo remove that 
which was the great ** of Reformation, 
at leaſt of its Progreſs. But in this Caſe the Ry. 
maniſis have no grounds to triumph over us, in 
that tho' they have Biſhops, yet they have deſtroy. 
ed the Rights of Biſhops, whilſt they diveſt them 
of the Right of being Principles of Unity, and in- 
veſt the Pope therewith. They act contrary to 
what the Primitive Church acted, who would 
never own any Biſhop of Biſhops, but owned exc 
Biſhop to be immediately CHRIST's Subſtitute: 
They blamed the Biſhops of Rome themſelves, 
when they impoſed any thing elſe on foreign 
Biſhops, as Conditions of their Communion, be- 
ſides the Profeſſion of the ſame Faith, and Com- 
merce by communicatory ( formate ) Letters: 
The African Fathers (after Cyprian's Time) con- 
demned foreign Appeals to Rome. S. Cyprian 
pleads S. Peter's Primacy for his own acting a- 
gainſt his own Schiſmaticks. It was not Rone, 
but Jeruſalem, where the Biſhop had a fort of 
Preſidency among the Apoſtles, which S. Peter 
never had at Rome. The Sacerdotal Unity, that 
S. Cyprian owns the Africans had with Kone, 
proceeded only from their being converted by 
Perſons ſent from thence ; but always Appear 
about any Biſhop's Acts to other Biſhops, nay, te 
Synods, was condemned by. the Africans. Even 
S. Cyprian, who was Primate over the Africa# 
Provinces, would not challenge Power over an! 
of his Collegues, The Pope's Primacy is ſhewn, 


not to be an Article of the Catholick Faith, i 
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that tis not founded on any (fo much as unwrit- 
ten) Tradition of the Apoſtle Neither can pre- 
tended Revelations, or Miraeles of After-Ages, 
make it ſuch, the Catholick Faith being that which 
war once delivered to The Saints. 

THEN is thewn, how uncertain the Unity and 
Faith of Chriſtians would be, if it depended on 
the Biſhop of any one Church as the Head of 
the reſt, If the Church of Feruſalem did, ſo may 
that of Rome fail. Rome may be ſubjected to 
an lufidel, or a Chriſtian of another Commu- 
nion, who forbids Acceſs to the Biſhop thereof : 
How then can Unity be maintained with him, 
when the Body becomes divided from the Head ? 

An farther, tis ſhewn, how much more be- 
neficial it is to the publick Good of the Church, 
that the Apoſtolick Church at Jeruſalem devolved 


its Authority on the Biſhop of each Church, than 


the granting of this Supreme Power to the Bi- 
ſhop of ſome one Church would have been. 

(2 Mr. Dodwell proceeds to prove the Bi- 
ſhops Independency, in reſpect to Spiritualt, on the 
ſecular Power, In the firſt Times, Biſhops had 
their particular Diſtricts, without the Conſent of 
the Magiſtrate, nay, againſt the Lats againſt Het c- 
ie, &c. 45 Chriſtians thought themſelves ob- 
liged to be 


ng the Magiſtrate's Oppoſition; in that the Bi- 


ſhop's Power was given him by Gop, and He 


could grant them Benefits which the Magiſtrate 
hid no Power to conferr.. He cannot admit 
Perſons into the celeſtial Catholick Church; neither 


. 


e) Conſtantine found the church in Poſſeſſion of theſe Rights; 
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has the Lord, the inviſible Biſhop, made him His 
Subſtitute, or undertaken for him, that whatever 
he does on Earth in His Name, ſhall be ratihed 
in Heaven; or oblige other Churches to confir 
what he has done in his own Juriſdiction; which 
Biſhops can do in reſpe& to their own Act. 
Saul and Uzziah felt Gop's Indignation, when 
they acted what belonged to the Prieſtly Office. 
If (as S. Cyprian argues) Biſkops could not be 
Judges over their Collegues, in Cauſes wherein 
Gop had made them His Subſtitutes, much [cls 
could Magiſtrates be ſo. T heodoſius was not ad- 
mitted by S. Ambroſe into the Cancelli of the 
Prieſts, becauſe * 1 non facit Sacerdotem. 
How much Prieſthood is preferable to the Magi- 
ſiracy, beſides the Opinions of the ancient Jeu. 
and others, is evident from the Nature of the 
Thing, in that this concerns the Souls of Men; 
the B:ſhops Power opens and {huts Heaven; is of 
larger Extent than that of earthly Monarchs, in 
that their Baptiſms give a Right ro Communion 
in all Churches throughout the World. When, 
therefore, ſecular Magiſtrates have no Power to 
beſtow ſpiritual Rights, they cannot conferr, or 
deprive Biſhops of them ; and whatever they do 
of this Kind, cannot oblige CRRIST to ratify it 
in Heaven, and hence cannot oblige the Conſci- 
ences of ſuch Subjects of theſe Biſhops to deſert 
them, whom the inviſible Biſhop owns; much 
leſs to own thoſe Altars that are erected againſt 
 #herr Altars. HIS OY | PL 
Ne xx, (after the Cauſe of the Leſening the 
Rights of the Clergy, and the Advancement of 
thoſe of ſecular Princes, is ſhewn, to come from 
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concerning the late Engliſh Schiſm. 297 
our firſt Reformers, who found theſe to be the 
Friends, and the Clergy the greateſt Enemies to 
the Reformation, and hence gave too much to 
Princes, and leflened the due Rights of the Clergy, 
not foreſceing the ill Conſequents hereof) Mr. 
Dodell proceeds to caution the Reformed not to 
put too much Confidence in Princes, and the Ro- 
naniſts not to glory in what ſeems here to fa- 
your their Cauſe, in that there's no confiding in 
great and abſolute Monarchs. And here the 
Inſtance of this preſent French King's Actings is 
conſidered, who, tho? a Perſecutor of Proteſtants, 
has been ſevere againſt Biſhops who aſſerted their 
Epiſcopal Rights ; -who has procured his Clergy 
firſt to determine Propoſitions contrary to the 
Pope's Infallibility, and his being the ultimate 
Judge of Controverſies; and then cauſed them 
to revoke them. If falſe, why did they decree 
them? if true, why did they recant them? Nei- 
ther could the Clergy alter their Judgment in theſe 
things, meerly becauſe the King would have 
them paſs another Decree about tem. 

WE N the Church is one Body, the Sacraments 
are the Ligaments by which this Body is united; 
it theſe are diſſolved, the Church itſelf muſt thence 
come to be diſſolved; and this muſt happen, if 
it be granted, that the Prince has Power of de- 
priving Biſhops of their ſpiritual Rights; which 
when it happens, we have none on 'Earth 
to whom we can be united, and thence partici- 
pate of the Benefits derivable from the viſible 
binop. The Conſequences of which are the 
Hurt of our Souls, the Overthrow of Chriſtian 
Faith, Piety, and Diſcipline. Here is a hun 
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much thoſe Princes are Enemies to themſelves, who 
force any Religion on their Subjects; in that there. 
by they diſſolve the Tye of Oaths, and Religion, 
which are Princes greateſt Security. And then, 
how much 'tis the Concern of all pious Chri- 
ſtians, of Proteſiants, (not excluding Romaniſt) 
to reſtore Biſhops, together with their juſt Rights: 
Hcreby a general Commerce might be maintained 
by literæ formate, (which nothing could hinder 
but Diſſent in Fundamentals) which might pro- 
cure a great Progreſs of the Reformation, a thing 
too little minded by Laicks. Then particular 
Application is made to moderate Romaniſis, to 
aſlert the Rights of Biſhops; and this as the 
Means of Concord among Chriſtians. This would 
put an End to the Pope's Supremacy. If *tis found- 
ed on humane Conſtitution, then *twill end when 
the Reaſon of the Conſtitution ceaſes, and each 
Biſhop aſſumes his Primitive Rights. This is con- 
ſonant to their Judgment, who aſſert the Galli- 
can Liberties, and, by conſequence, thoſe of other 
Provincial and National Churches. Matters ot 
Faith cannot obſtruct this Concord, in that none 
are ſuch, but what are delivered by the Apoſtler; 
not thoſe taken up in later Ages, which the De- 
tenders render ſuſpicious, when they find it ne- 
ceſſary to defend them by new Revelations and 
Miracles. If they were delivered by the Apo- 
files, the Miracles wrought by them were ſuffici- 
ent to confirm them, neither would they need the 
Declaration of the preſent Church. Infallibilih 
(a Word invented by the School- Men) would be 
of no Service to them, in that 'tis by themſelves 


only claimed to be given to the Catholick Church. 
i Take 
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Take this Pretence from the Pope, as Principle 
of Unity, the Greeks have as good a Right to it 

as themſelves, whom yet they accuſe as erro- 

NEOUS. 

Tat Romaniſis are here perſuaded to aſſert 

their Epiſcopal Rights, not only againſt the Pope, 

but alſo againſt Princes who violate them, tho“ 
they may patronize their Rights _ the Pope's 
(0) Uſurpations, it being more aecoronus to ſub- 
mit to Uſurpations exerciſed by Ecclefiaſticks than 
by Seculars ; the firſt, when paſſing their Bounds 
have ground to pretend to ſome Right, the other 
none. This leſs hurtful to the Church, and to 
Religion itſelf. 

WHEN theſe things have ſo great a Tendency 
to promote, and to ſecure Unity betwixt Churches, 
and to preſerve the Church in Time of Perſecu- 
tion, even then, when the Magiſtrate is become 
an Enemy to the Church; "tis evident, of how 
great a Concernment it is; that the Duties duc 
to the Rulers of the Church, as being of ſo great 
Moment, be frequently inculcated, and early in- 
ſtilled into the Minds of Chriſtians ; and to that 
End inſerted into Catech:ſms, being that in which 
Chriſtian Faith and Practice are nearly con- 
cerned, and to which each Member of the Church 
Is obliged, | 
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(b) Here Advice is given to Princes, who pretend to be Pa- 
trons of the Church's [iderties, to take care, £ what Methods 
they ſhould approve themſelves to be truly ſuch ; and the Advan- 
tages are ſhenn that would yedound, even to themſelves, thereby, 
and the Miſchiefs by their acting otherwiſe, M 

| R. 
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MR. Dodwell, a Year or two before his Death 
hearing that a learned German had anſwer'd * 
attacked this his Paræneſis, was very deſirous to 
ſee it; and hence employed Bookſellers that tia. 


ded with Foreigners, to procure it for him, bu 
without Succels, 
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The Friendſhip betwixt M Cher. 
ry and MH Dodwell, with the 
Character of MV. Cherry. 
M” Dodwell's Marriage. 


xa FORE I give any farther Ac- 
count of Mr. DodaelPs Works, 1 
A muſt take Notice of the Acquain- 
tance, and thence the entire Friend- 
ſhip, that was about this Time 
begun betwixt him, and that wor- 
thy and accompliſhed Gentleman Mr. Francis 
Cherry. Here I cannot but lament, that whilſt [ 
am writing the Life of his Friend, and that Part 
of it in which this Friendſhip was begun, I ſhould 
have Occaſion to take Notice of Gop's ſevere Pro- 
vidence in ſnatching him from us, and to bewail 
the Loſs that his dear Relations, Neighbours, 
Friends, and particularly myſelf, have hereby 
| 9 ſuſtained; 
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ſuſtained; and muſt be very much troubled that 
| muſt begin with his Death, before I recount 
the Converſation and Studies carried on betwixt 
him and Mr. Dodwell. I might here declare his 
Love to Learning, and his carly Purſuit of it in 
his youthful Years; his Induſtry and Probity in 
the Univerſity, which then endeared him to 
learned Perſons, and among others to that good 
Man Mr. Penton, Principal of Edmund-Hall in 
Oxford, wherein he was a Student. I have heard 
him ſpeak with a Concern, that he had not 'made 
Improvements anſwerable to the Advantages he 
did there, and mg have enjoyed afterwards, 
by which ſome of 

ted themſelves : 'Tho' the Reflexion on this crea- 
ted a laudable Emulation in him, and a Care to 
ſpend his furure Hours to better Advantage. To 
which purpoſe he furniſhed himſelf with Books, 
choice Manuſcripts, ancient Coins and Medals, 
and ſuch- like things, which might be ſerviceable 
to him in his Studies; and became deſirous of the 
Converſation of learned Men, ſuch as Mr. Dod- 
well, which might promote his Knowledge in 
uſeful Learning. I might ſhew how exemplary 
he was to other Gentlemen, not only in Indu- 
ſtry, but alſo in Sobriety, Piety, Charity, Ho- 
ſpitality, and Integrity. His Sobriety, in ſetting 
due Bounds to his Appetites, in a diſſolute Age 
wherein Intemperance is eſteemed no Crime, and 
in the Command he had over his Paſhons. His 
Piety, in his diligent Frequenting the Prayers of 
the Church, (and I queſtion not but alſo in Allot- 
ung Time for Private Devotions, with which he 
would not ſuffer the World to be W 
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is Acquaintance had cultiva- 
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and in neglecting no Opportunity of Particip;: 
ting of the Holy Euchariſt : In which and Pray- 
ers, when he could not communicate in the Pub. 
lick Aſſemblies, he joined with Mr. Dodwell in 
procuring one with whom he might do it, with. 
out incurring the Guilt of Schiſm. His Charity 
expreſſed in Acts of Kindneſs and Beneficence, of 
which I'll give one ſingle Inſtance, vis. his Main- 
taining Mr. T homas Hearne at School, and for 
ſome Years in the Univerſity, till he was Maſter 
of Arts; which that learned Perſon will not take 
ill that I here mention, when he himſelf, with 
all Senſe of Gratitude, has as publickly owned 
it. In his Forgiving of Enemies, and making 
Excuſes for em, when others taxed 'em (and 
poſſibly juſtly). with Ingratitude, and worſe 
Crimes, if there can be any ſuch. His true Ho- 
ſpitality, in making his Houſe a Sanctuary for 
Perſons in Diſtreſs, eſpecially for ſuch as ſuffered 
for Conſcience-ſake : Beſides his kind Entertain- 
ment of others, ſuch as learned Foreigners, of 
which they have made grateful Acknowledg- 


ments in their Letters to himſelf, and Mr. Dod- 


> 


well. His Integrity, by chooling the Preſervation 
of a Good Conſcience before the Preferments of 
the World, which, confidering his Merits and 
Accompliſhments, might reaſonably have been 
expected, could he have complied with the 
Times: (c) Nay, even that, for which he 1s 


—— 
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(c) His Motto was accordingly ſuited, which he wrote in the 
Title-Page of his Books, Non Civium Ardor prava jubentium. 
Conſcientia mille Teſtes. By this, as he expreſſed his preſent 
Purpoſes, ſo he placed it as a Memento of his Duty, and « Help 


chiefly 
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chiefly cenſured, his not having paid his Father's 
Dcbts, which he made his own, detracts not from 
his Integrity. He judged, that when his Father 
had left him a good Eſtate, it became him to ſee 
his Debts paid, tho not obliged by Law to do 
it; by which he involved himſelf in Troubles, 
which he could not ſuddenly conquer, By this, 
indeed, he manifeſted more of the Innocence of 
the Dove, than of the Wiſdom of the Serpent; 
and by his great Concern herein, ſhortened his 
Days. 

T Is enough to mention his Chriſtian Deport- 
ment as a Husband, Father, Friend, and other 
Relations: As alſo his Courteſy, Aﬀability, Sweet- 


neſs of Temper, Evenneſs, and innocent Plea- 


ſantneſs of Converſation, which adorned him as 
a Gentleman, and render'd his Converſation ſo 
acceptable to all Men. But leaving theſe, I come 
to that which crowned all his other Vertues, his 
great Humility, which, had he lived, would have 


ſtop'd the Publiſhing of any of his former Cha- 


racter. This, as it appeared all along in his 
Converſation whilſt 1 had the Happineſs of en- 
joying it, ſo it did eminently at a Time when he 
entertained himſelf with a Proſpe& of Death. 
He then, in a Letter to his truly vertuous and 
worthy Conſort, gave her the following Dire- 
ctions ; (in a Letter, becauſe her entire affe- 
ctionate Love render'd her impatient of receiving 
them otherwiſe) viz. That he would be buried 


privately ; have none invited to his Funeral; be 


— eee 


tn ſecure his Integrity ; reſolving that nothing ſhould deierr him 
Jum hit Duty, or cauſe him to comply with Men, when he thereby 
offended God, and made Shipmreck of a Good Conſcience, 1 
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carried to his Grave by four of the pooreſt of her 
Tenants, aſſigning them a Gratuity, That he 
would have no Achievements, Eſcutcheons, or Pall; 
but would be buried in the Church- yard of Shy. 
tecbroote, near the Vault where his Father licth : 
(By Word of Mouth lately, near that part of the 
Chancel where Mr. Dodwell lieth, which fell out 
to be the ſame Place.) Ke order'd a Brick-work 
of two or three Foot to be raiſed over him, and 
a plain black Marble laid upon it, without any 
Arms, Name, or other Inſcription, but this which 
followeth: | 


HIC IACET PECCATORUM MAXIMUS, 
ANNO. DOM. MDCC | 


Leaving the Year to be inſerted, which was 1713, 
Septemb. 23. Anno /Etatis XLVIII. Such hum- 
ble Thoughts had he of himſelf, whatever Value 
others had for him, and will retain for his Me- 
mory. dJhottesbrooke, a ſmall Village, is enno- 
bled, and will hereafter be remember'd, as it 
was the Habitation, and is the Sepulture, of two 
r, eminent Perſons, as Mr. Cherry and Mr. Dod- 
Dell. 

AN p now I return to give an Account of the 


Beginning and Progreſs of the Acquaintance and | 


Friendſhip betwixt theſe two worthy Perſons, 
and their Proſecution of the ſame Studies : But 
I muſt here lament my Loſs of Mr. Cherry, on 
whom J depended for this Account, he being 
molt able to give it; and only acquaint the Rea- 
der with what Mr. Cherry told me, as it acciden- 
rally fell from him in Diſcourſe. When Mr. Dod- 
| well lived at Cookbam, it was his chief Exercilc 
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and Diverſion to walk to Maidenhead to hear 


News, and the chief of that which he deſired, 
was to know what Books were newly publiſhed. 
Mr. Cherry coming thither on the ſame Errand, 
E they became acquainted: And as they diſcourſed 
of theſe, ſo alſo of Books of ancienter Date, 
and of the excellent and uſeful Things contain- 
ed in them, a Subject highly pleaſing to each of 
them, This Converſation was ſo grateful to em 
both, that it was mutually agreed to meet there 
daily in the Afternoon ; and the very Thoughts 
of enjoying it was to Mr. Cherry ſo preferable to 
other Delights, that he frequently hhonrened his 
Dinner, that he might be the ſooner with his 
learned Friend, and have the larger Opportunity 
thereby to improve himſelf. I wiſh I could give 
the Reader the Subjects of their Conferences. 
But the Diſtance of their Habitations, eſpecially 
of Mr. Cherry's, from Maidenhead, being too 
great, and inconvenient in the Winter Seaſon, 
Mr, Cherry invited his Friend to be his Neighbour, 
procured a Place for him where he might be ta- 
bled, about a quarter of a Mile diſtant trom him, 
till he had fitted up, and added to, a Houſe for 
him, nearly adjoining to his own Habitation, 
where Mr. Dodwell lived many Years; and at 
length in another Houſe near to it, and more 
convenient for him, (his Family being increaſed) 
in which he ended his Days. 

AND now, before I proceed to conſider Mrs 
Dodwell's Studies, and Books publiſhed by him, 
| muſt acquaint the Reader with a great Concern 
and Paſſage of his Life, viz. that of his Mar- 
nage, and that in the 52d Year of his Age; and 
„ LL this, 
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this, that he might have Children of his own to 
inherit his Eſtate; in that one or more of the 
Dodtvellt, his Kinſmen, whom he deſigned to be 
his Heirs, were ſnatched away by Death. Whilſt 
he thought of this Change of his Condition, Gop 
happily ſuggeſted to his Thoughts a Perſon in all 
reſpects fitted for him, viz. one in whoſe Fa- 
ther's Houſe at Cookham, he had at ſeveral times 
tabled, and whom he had in her younger Years 
inſtructed in the Principles of Religion, in which 
he found her a good Proficient, and afterwards 
had juſt Reaſon to believe, that ſuch Principles 
had Influence on her Mind and Converſation, and 
hereby fitted her for that Relation. How much 
ſhe was ſuited to his Circumſtances, how good 2 
Wife ſhe was, and how careful a Mother ſhe 
continues to be, muſt not, ſhe being yet alive, 
be here inſiſted on, leſt I ſhould be cenſured for 
a Flatterer. They were married June the 24th, 
in the Year 1694. Gop bleſſed them with Ten 
Children, of whom they buricd three Sons, and 
one Daughter. He left fix Children, who in the 
Order of their Birth are as followeth ; Elizabeth, 
Ann, Mary, Henry, Monica, and William; whom 
I name, becauſe it will hereafter be juſtly eſteem- 
ed an Honour to be Deſcendents from this great 
and good Man; eſpecially if they imitate his 
Chriſtian Vertues, and be Followers of him, 28 
he was of CHRIST; which Gop in Mercy grant 
they may. Amen, Amen. 0 FEG() 
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Cuar. XXVI. 


Au Invitation to Gentlemen to 
acquaint themſeFoes with an- 


cient Hiſtory. 


where tis probable he wrote ſome 
of the laſt mentioned Treatiſes, 
and the Annales Velleiani. (Of. 
gf which more afterwards.) In the 
Year 1694, the Method of Read- 
ing Hiſtory, compoſed by Dagoreus W hear, (the 
frlt Camdenian Profeſſor of Hiſtory, choſen by 
Mr. Camden himſelf) and tranſlated into Engliſh 
by Mr. Bohun, was publiſhed. To this Work of 
his Predeceſſor, Mr. Dodell was deſired to pre- 
fx a Preface: The Subject of it is, An Invitation 
to Gentlemen to acquaint themſelves with ancient 
Hiſtory. In this he premiſes the Advantage of 
jining Theory with Practice: Of ſupplying the 
Detects of Latter-Ages from the Ancients: How 
Hiſtory is fitted for an active Life, and this in 
reſpect to Politicks, and the Art of War; eſpe- 
Clally thoſe Hiſtorians who obſerve the Cauſes 
of the Riſe and the Decay of States, and Ex- 
temporary Arts and Stratagems in War. He 
len obſerves how the Diſcipline of the Pythago- 
aug tended to make Men good Citizens, as well 
is good Scholars; and what great Generals and 
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which, being ſurprizing, became thence moſt be- 


ſpending Time in Sieges on the Frontiers. 


borate Work de Cyclis, challenges its Place. Here 
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Stateſmen came out of their Schools, (as Phil 
of Macedon) and how other Schools produced 
the like. That Learning is far from emaſcula- 
ting the Spirits of Heroes; that not retired, but 
active Perſons are uſeful in a Commonwealth: 
How great Princes have ſtudicd the Politicks of 
other Nations, and obſerved what gave them 
Advantages over their Neighbours, hereby to 
ſupply the Defects of their: own Conſtitution: 
And withall conſidered their Errors and Suffer 
ings, to learn Caution from them. Hiſtory ſhews 
the uſeful Engines and new Arms invented Ex- 
tempore, as there was preſent Occaſion for them; 


neficial. Such chicfly requiſite to be known by 
Generals. *Tis owned, that Modern Inventions 
are now chiefly to be learned ; but this ſhuts not 
out the Knowledge of thoſe of the Ancients; 
eſpecially if we conſider, that the preſent Skill 
is but an Improvement of what was received 
from barbarous Nations upon the Decay of the 
Roman Empire, and not immediately from the 
Creeks or Romans, whoſe Inventions therefore 
are to be fetched from ancient Monuments. 
Here is ſhewn, in many Particulars, how the 
Education and Diſcipline of the Ancients did 
ſurpaſs thoſe of the preſent Age: And among 
others, their great Care to lay up Proviſion in 
Store-houſes; and their immediate Marching in- 
to the Heart of their Enemy's Country, without 


HRE, in Order of Time, Mr. Dodwell's ela- 


1 have new Occaſion to lament my own - 
; : ot 
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others Loſs of that ſingularly accompliſhed Gen- 
tleman Mr. Cherry, on whom I depended for a 
ſatisfactory Account of that Work, as being moſt 
able to give it; he being, if not a Joint-Author, 
yet an Aſſociate of Mr. Dodwell thercin ; as ap- 
pears by Mr. Dodcœell's Dedicatory Epiſtle to him. 
When I became thus diſappointed, and ſenſible 
of my own Inability to make a ſatisfactory Ab- 
ſtract of that great Performance, that very wor- 
thy Perſon, Mr. Nelſon, as an Addition to his 
former Favours, prevailed with an abler Hand 
to undertake it. 


W N- NA I nN 
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TheThucydidean,V elleian,&c. 
Annals. 


T the ſame Time whilſt Mr. Dodwell 
was writing his elaborate Work de 
Cyclis, he wrote his T hucydidean and 
fl Xenophonttan Annals, An. 1696. to 
== accompany the beautiful and accu- 
rate Editions of T hucydides and Xenophon, the 
firſt performed by Dr. Jobn Hudſon, the latter 
by Dr. Edward Wells; not only in order to gra- 
uty the learned Editors of thoſe Hiſtorians, but 
= 20 render thoſe Hiſtorians more uſeful to the 
aders. 
i, the firſt, after he had premiſed that T hucy- 
ider was the firſt that wrote his Hiſtory by way 
X 3 "2 
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of Annals; they that wrote before being not able 
to do it, in that the greateſt part of what they 
wrote was only vulgar Traditions: He ſhews 
how T hucydides reckoned not by Annual Magi. 
ſtrates, but by Summers and Winters: That he 
had a twofold Beginning of the Tranſactions he 
wrote about, viz. the Siege of Platæa, and the 
Spartan's Invaſion of Attica, a Thing: neceſſary 


to be obſerved, in order to the exact Calculation 


of Years, Mr. Dodwell then ſhews when T hucy- 
Aides was born; when he commanded in the 


War; when baniſhed, and other Things that 
concerned the Life of this great Hiſtorian: As 
alſo the Care he uſed, and the Time he ſpent, in 
writing his Hiſtory: As alſo by what Means it 
came into X?nophon's Hands, who continued the 
Hiſtory of the thy a War. Mr. Dodwell 
digeſts in Order, ſo far as was poſhble, what 
T bucydides deliver'd of Ancient Times, even 
that of the War of Troy, with great Accuracy ; 
but in a ſpecial Manner thoſe of the Peloponneſuun 
War, which was the Hiſtorian's chiet Delign ; 
and gives the particular Paſſages thereof, and 
this in the ſeveral Years in which they were acted: 
And this alſo in the Remainder of that War, as 
continued by Xenophon. In all which, he clears 


ſeveral Difficulties that have been obſerved by 


learned Men in thoſe Hiſtorians, and correas the 
Chronological Errors of Diodorus Sic. and others: 
And this not only in the Occurrences of the Pelo- 
Perwelen War, and the Perſian that preceded it; 
but alſo in other Affairs that fell out in other 
Countries at the ſame Times, or a little before 


them. 
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Bzsrpes theſe elaborate Annals, Mr. Dodwell 
placed upon the Top of each Page of T hucydi- 


der, the Year wherein the Occurrence contained 


in that Page was a&ed, viz. what Year of the 
Peloponneſian War it was; what Year of the Olym- 
piads, according to the Attick Near; and what 
Year ab U. C. according to the Varronian Ac- 
count, to the great Eaſe and Benefit of the Rea- 


der. 


Annales Velleiani. 


O thoſe Annals I judged it not improper to 
join thoſe of Velleius, Onintilian, and Sta- 
tiut, which, though written at divers Times, 
Mr. Dodell was pleaſed to publiſh together, A. 
D. 1698. 

Tat Velleian Annals Mr. Dodwell wrote to 
oratify his learned Friend Dr. Charlet, now the 
worthy Maſter of Univerſity College in Oxon, when 
he was going to publiſh that elegant Hiſtorian 
Velleins Paterculus, Anno 1693. 

Mx. Dodevell finds out Velleius his Age from 
the Time in which he was made Onſtor, which 
he doth (as he had done in his Tenth Camdenian 
Lecture) by conſidering how many Years of Mi- 
litary Service (numerus ſtipendiorum) was requi- 
lite in any one before he could acquire that Of- 
ice. He collects this alſo from the Time of his 
Father and Grandfather, and alſo of his Contem- 
poraries, and that he was born Anno U. C. 725. 
Then he ſhews when he was Præfectus Cohortes, 


when Tribune; in which Office he received Lati- 


davium, and in which he aſcended to the higher 
Degree of Tribunatus Caſtrenſir, i. e. over the 
X 4. Præto- 
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Pretorians, which: he held from An. U. C. 554. 
to 757. After that he was Præfectus Equitum, or 
Ale ; then Oueſtor: At which Time he, having 
before that accompanied Tiberius into Germany 
brought him Part of his Army, when he was en. 
gaged againſt the Marcomanni, Pannonians, and 
Dalmatians: And that he conſtantly continued 
with him, during the three Years that War laſt— 
ed. After this, Velleius was made Legatus Au- 
guſti, (tho' Miles Tiberii.) Here is ſhewn, how 
this and the Office of Præfectus Militum are di- 
ſtinguiſhed; as the Nature of this, and the afore- 
mentioned Offices, are in their due Places. Tis 
probable that Velleins was Tribunus Plebis, and 
that An. U. C. 766. We find not that he attained 
to any higher Honour. He wrote his Hiſtory in 
the Conſulſhip of Vinicius, as an Oblation to 
himſelf, (a thing frequently practiſed and delired) 
and hence finiſhed before the End of that Con- 
ſulitip, Anno 783. He, having been Sejanur's 
Friend and Flatterer, probably periſh'd with him, 
An. 784. | ts 
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Annales Quintilzanet. 


IRST 'tis obſerved , that b eee. chict 

Maſter was Domitiut Aſer, a Senatorian Ora- 
tor; that he heard him, when he was, as he ex- 
frets it in one Place, Juvenis, in another Ado- 
teſcens. Here the Confines of (Pueritia) Child- 
hood and Yauth are conſidered; as alſo the Times 
when they heard their Maſters, and thoſe in 
which they began to plead. From this 1s ga- 
ther d, that Quintilian was born A. D. 42, in the 
Beginning of the Reign of Claudius: As 68 
F : rom 
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Annales Quintilianei. 313 

&om the Time of Caſſutius Capito, who was con- 
demned under Nero, whoſe Accuſer Ouintilian 
heard: As he did Servilius Nonianus, Paſſienus, 
and Balbus, whoſe Ages are conſider'd. Onuin- 
tilian, in the 19th Year of his Age, A. D. 61, or 
62, accompanied Galba into Spain, who was ſent 
thither by Nero. Here, tis probable, Ouintilian 
inſtructed Vouth in the Art of Oratory, and like- 
wile pleaded as an Advocate: As he did after- 
wards at Rome, whither, after cight Years ſpent 
in Spain, he returned, and ſpent twenty Years 
in both Profeſſions, till the Time of Domztzan : 
In whoſe Reign Martial celebrated him; of whom 
here largely. An. 77, Cuintilian made an Ora- 
tion for Berenice. He wrote his Inſtitutions, at- 
ter he left off both his Employments, in about 
two Years Time, and yet both finiſhed and pub- 
liſhed them in the Time of Domitian. [On Oc- 
caſion of ee. mentioning the Agones in 
Memory of Agricola's Exploits, the Time of his 
encompaſſing Britain, and of his Victories here is 
conſidered, viz. A. D. 86. As alſo that of Vale- 
rus Flaccus, who wrote Argonauticks.| Quinti- 
lian finiſhed his Inſtitutions before the Year 94, 
that be ing the Year in which Domitian baniſhed 
the Philoſophers. Ouintilian was not the Author 
of the Dialogue de Claris Oratoribus. Neither 
Uuntilian nor Rutilius, whoſe Daughter Quinti- 
lan married, were Senators; in that this Honour, 
and being Rhetores, were inconſiſtent : Yet this 
was no Hindrance to his Daughter's being mar- 
ricd to a Senator. Her Dowry Pliny enlarged, 
who probably died before Ouintilian, his Maſter. 
£3/ntlian had Conſular Honours and Rights con- 
1 terred 
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ferred on him; and that on this Reaſon, becauſe 
he had been an Inſtructor of an Auguſtus, who 
could be no other than Hadrian, to whoſe Time 
he, being then aged 76, lived. As alſo did Jy. 
venal, who then wrote his Satyrs, and was ba- 
niſhed into Egypt, where he wrote his 15th Sat, 
being 80 Ycars old. Both of them A. D. 118. 
About which Time, probably, Omntilian died, 
whole Vertues are here recounted, yet ſtained 
by his groſs Flattery of Domitian, who ſo ill de- 
ſerved any Commendation, 


Annales Statiani. 


Harig was born A. D. 61. deduced from be- 
ing Juvenis; not arrived at Senium, i. e. 35 or 
36 Years old, when he wrote Hlv. iv. Lib. iv. A. 
D. 95. He married Claudia, A. $1. he then be- 
gun his T hebais, which he finiſhed in 12 Years; 
at the End of which he began his Hug. Then 
Domitian warred againſt the Germans, (againſt 
whom he had warred before, A. D. 70.) His 
other Wars are here recited, which were celc- 
brated by Statius and Martial. 
BEFORE that Time, Statius's Father was dead, 
tho' alive at the Eruption of Veſuvius, A. D. 79. 
He had exerciſed, and was crowned, at the Nea- 
politan Agones, [celebrated every four Years, dit- 
terent from the Ouinquennales, in honour of Au- 
guſtis.] He died A. D. 86, or the End of 83. 
He had been a Victor in the Pythian, Nemæan, 
and Iſtbmian Games: The firſt, at the 18th Year 
of his Age. He opened a School at Naples, in his 
19th Year : After which, he taught at Rome. 
He was, probably, a Prieſt, : 
Ds ao So Status 
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Fratius wrote his firſt Sykva, A. go. juſt after 
the Dacic War, and Dedication of the Coloſſus ; 
ind alſo the Epithalamium on Stella and Violantilla, 
which Stella was his School-fellow under his Fa- 
ther. On Occaſion of the Fourth Sylva, the Lu- 
di Seculares of Domitian are ſhewn to be held 
A. 88. on Domitian's Birth-Day. The Birth 
and Honours of Rutilius, who was Proconſul of 
Alia, A. 67. of Africa, A. 75. Conqueror of 
the Germans, A. 86. and afterwards Præfectus 
Urbis, Sylva vi. The Solemnities, on Occaſion 
of the Victories over Antonius, and the Daci, 
Cal. Decemb. A. 89. Accordingly, an Account is 
given of the reſt of the Hlvæ, of the Time when 
written, and the Perſons therein celebrated; 
particularly, Hetruſcus, Earinus, Funius Maximus 


Julius Menecrates, &c. Of moit of theſe, their 


Birth, Exploits, and Honours; and of their Death, 
if they died before Statius. Alſo, the Time 
when Statius began his Achillzis, The Time 
when he ceaſed to write; and alſo, (that which 
_ probably the ſame) that of his Death, Anno 
Edd. 35. 

In theſe Annals, there are many things that 
help to clear the Roman Hiſtory of that Time; 
and many Obſervations that will gratify the cu- 
rious Reader, as of Speculatores that were em- 
ployed in the Curſus Publicus, &c. 
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BV Way of AyyeNnDix are added 
| Two Diſſertations: | 


(..) Of Fulius Celſus. (2.) Of 


Commuodianus. 


2 
Hes were written to the learned 
S CGeraevius, who had publiſhed a Book 
of the Life of Czſar, under the Name 
RNS . . 0 
of Julius Celſus ; concerning which 
Author, Mr, Dodwell gives his Friend 
his Thoughts. Wy 

Hz premiſes, that it was not Cæſar that wrote 
the Eighth Book of his Commentaries, nor the 
other Hiſtories of Czſar's Actions, (which are 
commonly aſcribed to him) except thoſe of the 
Civil Wars: That the Author of thoſe Hiſtories, 
in his Prologue to that Eighth Book, promiſes to 
bring down the Hiſtory of Ceſar to his Death. 
Hirtius was moſt probably the Author of thoſe 
Books, and not Julius Celſus: Yet, ſeeing the 
Books of the Alexandrian and Spaniſh War ap- 
pooc to be interpolated, and this by ſome of 2 
ater Age ; *tis probable it was done by Julius 
Celſus, a Conſtantinopolitan, who lived ſomewhat 
later than Juſtinian. He digeſted Cæſar's Works 
into that Order wherein they now ſtand, and to 
which are added, his Subſcriptions in ſome MS, 


But he was not the Author of this Life of gg 


Of Tulius Celſus, and Commodianus. 317 


but one who lived yet much later: Of whom 
we have no Mention before A. D. 1200. Pro- 
bably an Italian, who had travelled over a great 
Part of France and Germany. 

To this is added, a Diſſertation concerning 
Commodianus, who lived not in the Time of P. 
Sylveſter, as Rigaltius imagined ; there being in 
his (that was Conſtantine's) Time, no Perſecutions, 
as is ſuppoſed in the Time of Commodianus. The 
200 Years ſuppoſed from Crrisr, make nothing 
for Rigaltius's Opinion. [Here the unaccurate 
Computation of the Time of Cxrisr, made b 
the rſt Fathers, is ſhewn: ] Commodianus's 
Time was that of S. Cyprian. This appears from 
the Schiſms and Perſecutions in the Times of both 
of them ; as alſo the Flight of ſome, when per- 
ſecuted, which both approve of; and the Lapſe 
of others, which both lament, Tis ſhewn, that 
he could not live before that Time of S. Cyprian. 
That Expreſſion in Commodianus, Intrate Hlve- 
tri ad præſepe Paſtoris, which Rigaltius thinks 
is an Alluſion to Hlveſter, Paſtor of the Church 
of Rome, is a falſe Reading. It ought to be, 
x the cx ad præſepia tauri, and is a Perſuaſive to 
the ſavage Heathens (a Convert from whom Com- 
modianus probably was) to leave their unſafe Con- 
dition, and to enter into Carasr's ſecure Fold. 

Mk. Dodwell in his Synopſis Chronologica, an- 
nexed to the Annals of Ouintilian, referrs to his 
Annals of Pliny the Younger. Hence the Reader 
might expect an Account of Theſe. But Mr. 
Dodwpell tells the illuſtrious Perſons, to whom he 
dedicates his Annals, that tho' thoſe were writ- 
ten firſt, yer he had nor finiſhed them, but ex- 

EE pected 
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pected to meet with ſomewhat to clear them 
whilſt he wrote the Annals of Ouintilian and Sia. 
tius, that were Pliny's Contemporaries, But 
as Mr. Hearne informs us, he left them imper. 
fe, and hence, in all likelihood, never to he 
publiſhed. 

Wuar he wrote. to ſettle the Chronology of 
Ceſar's Commentaries, it being never publiſhed, 1 
referr the Reader to Mr. Hearne's Account of it, 
in his Catalogue of Mr. Dodwell's Works, pre- 
fix d to Mr. Dodwell's Diſſertation on Dr. I ad. 
ward's Shield, which Catalogue has been of great 
Service to me in this Undertaking. 

MR. Dodwell likewiſe did the ſame, in ſettling 
the Chronology of Foſephus, which 'tis wiſhed 
he had perfe&ed, in that it would have made the 
Oxford Edition of that uſeful Hiſtorian, when it 
ſhall come out by the diligent Care of Dr. Hud- 
ſon, yet more uſeful and acceptable. 

Bur there's another Work of this Kind, which 
was publiſhed, (Anno Domini 1704.) and that 
was, ſettling the Chronology of Dionyſus Hali- 
carnaſſeus, when publiſhed by Dr. Hudſon, the 
Editor of ſo many uſeful Books, for the Benefit 
of learned Men, and, among others, that of this 
excellent Hiſtorian. Here Mr. Dodvell has com- 
piled Chronological Tables fitted for the Affairs 
of Rome, and what preceded the Building there- 
of, as handled by Dionyſius, and ſuited to his 
Calculation of Time. To the underſtanding of 
which, he has prefixed an Apparatus: In which 
he ſhews, that. Diomſius, writing the Hiſtory of 
the Romans for the ſake of the r adapted 


his Chronology to the Epochæ of the 
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that is, the Years of the Olympiads, and the Ar- 
chons of Athens; as Cato did his from the Taking 
of Troy, the great Epocha, that the Romans at- 
feed, as they derived their Original from the 
Trojans ; which Dionyſus taking in, together with 
the Grecian Epoche, he followed Authors, who 
adapted it to the Metonick Cycle, and hence be- 
gan their Year fromthe Summer Solſtice: (Tho' 
the Year was not digeſted till a long time after 
the Siege of Troy.) And notwithſtanding the 
Romans themſelves began their Year at the Spring, 
iz, the Ides of March, or at the Calends of Ja- 
mary, on which their Magiſtrates entred on their 
Ofice, He then conſiders, when the Epocha ab 
U. C. from the Building of Rome commenced, 
according to Dionyſius, and ſhews it to be accord- 
ing to Cato's Reckoning by divers Inſtances, and 
anſwers the Arguments of Scaliger and Petavius 
to the contrary : And then proves, that Diony- 
ſius's Reckoning from the taking of Troy, to the 
Palilia, or Natalitia of Rome, was 433 Years, 
and in Olymp. vii. 1. And that the Difference of 
the Account of this, procceded from the different 
Manner uſed in the Beginning of the Year, ſome 
beginning it at January, others at the Summer 
Hatice: And of Dionyſius's Miſtake, in his ma- 
king the ſame Spring in the Attick and Roman 
Cycle. Here he largely diſcourſes of the Palilia, 
and Natalitia of Rome, what Plutarch and others 
had ſaid concerning them, and where they are to 
be fixed : And that nothing can be concluded 
from the Eclipſes that are ſpoke of at the Time 
of the Death of Romulus, in that the Tempeſts 
ind uncommon Darkneſs that then are ſaid to 

e happen, 
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happen, might be taken for Eclipſes : P. 

which falſe Cilcutatiohs might be 9 which 
Mould carefully be avoided, in that the Ancient 
might, thro Want of Skill in Aſtronomy, be gui]. 
ty of thinking thoſe Eclipſes, which, in truth, were 
not ſo. True ones, when they happened, became 
ſurprizing, being not forcknown.” When Sul. 
cius Gallus foretold an Eclipſe to the Roman Ar. 
my before it happened, with the exa& Time of 
its Beginning and Continuance, they were no 
otherwiſe affected, but only with the Admira- 
tion of his Skill who toretold it; when, at the 
ſame time, the Macedonians were filled with 
Dread and Horror, attributing Eclipſes to Ex- 
chantments ; from whence is inferred, the Igno- 
rance of the Greeks concerning them, at that time, 
And that, what is reported concerning Anaxago- 
ras, and of other Grecians, being acquainted with 
the Nature of Eclipſes, by Plutarch, proceeds from 
his Partiality, and his Fear, leſt the Romans ſhould 
rob the Greeks of this Invention ; as he did in 
ſome other Caſes. Hipparchus is ſhewn to be the 
firſt of the Greeks that had rhe Knowledge of 
Eclipſes, and that he lived after Sulpicius Gallus, 


whoſe Obſervations he might have ſeen, and im- 


proved, and given an Account thereof for the 
Uſe of Cities. [Here is ſhewn, how: Cities dif- 
tered from Aijuo, Vici, Populi. That Hippar- 
chus was the firſt that uſed the Epocha of Nabo- 
nazzar, which was fetched from the Babylonian, 
to which the ſolid Obſervations in Chronology 
owe their Original, and the Predictions of 4 
ſes ; and that theſe were late among the Bal. 
lonians, and, therefore, later among the mw ; 

and, 
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and, how much was owing to the Egyptian A- 
ſtronomers, who were favoured and aſſiſted by 
the Prolemres, Mo ROE 

FROM all which Mr. Dodpell concludes, that 
whatever is delivered of Eclipſes that happened 
in the Time of Romulus, is fetched from un- 
certain Traditions of the Ancients, or the Rea- 
ſonings of ſome in later Ages, and therefore not 
to be depended on in ſettling of Times, or to 
be made Chronological Standards. 

Ar TER this Diſcourſe Mr. Dodwell's Chrono- 
logical Tables follow, and his Notes to illuſtrate 
them. | 
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Ar. Dodwell's Letter concern- 
ins Mr. Toland's Treatment 
of him. 


HEN Mr. Toland publiſh'd his Amynz 
631 8Y tor, a Book written (as others of 
8 EY his were) to gratify the Enemies 
E973 of Religion, and to that End (a- 
6 oh mong other vile deat had en- 
deavoured to ſubvert the Authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, and to make the Canon of the New 
Teſiament precarious: He, in order to. accom- 
Pliſthis wicked Deſign, cites ſome Paſſages out 
of Mr, Doaw4l's Diſſertations on Trenæus, by 
* ms 44 wreſting, 
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322 Mr. Dodwells Letter concerning 
wreſting, perverting, and falſe tranſlating of 
which, he would have the unwary Reader be- 
lieve, that that good Man had eſpouſed the ſame 
Cauſe, and entertained the ſame unchriſtian Prin- 
b with himſelf. And the better to effect this, 
uſhers in thoſe Paſſages of Mr. Dodwel[s, with a 
large Encomium of him, (tho' he knew him to 
be an Enemy to his Opinions and Deſigns) and 
alſo with a Preference of him to Clergy-men, 
whom he defigned to blacken, at leaſt to leſſen 
their Reputation. Mr. Dodwell declined to take 
any Notice of ſuch a worthleſs Enemy, openly; 
and, indeed it would have been too great an Ho- 
nour to Mr. Toland, to have been publickly ta- 
ken Notice of by 0 great a Perſon, as well as 
Miſpence of his Time, which he knew how to 
employ to better Purpoſe. Tho? the chief Rea- 
fon of Mr. Dodepell's Silence was, becauſe he 
thought that herein his own Perſon, and not the 
Cauſe of Religion, was concerned. Yer, in a 
Letter to a Friend, (which was afterwards pub- 
liſhed) he expreſs'd his Senſe of Mr. Toland's 
Actings. Part of which, becauſe it vindicates 
Mr. Dodwell, and may undeceive the unwary 
Reader of Amyntor, and is withall a Teſtimony 
of his Humility, the little Regard he had for Per- 
ſonal Injuries, and the great Regard he had for 
the Honour of the Clergy, I ſhall here recite. © My 
© Perſonal Coricerns I have always thought 
S too frivolous, for the Publick to be troubled 
© with them. And 1 ſhould have done ſo fill, 
| © if they had gone no farther than my Perſon, 
and deſigned only the Diſparagement of 171 
FL which is the Caſe of Gronovius, Mr. 2 * 
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jury under a fairer Pretence, and of involving 
« others (for whom 1 think myſelf more cor- 
« cerned in Duty than for myſelf) in the ſame 
« Injury, that of an invidious, and odious, 48 
« yell as undeſerved Compariſon with my Bet- 
« ters, I am very ſenſible, how ſuitable it is to 
« his other Treatment of that Holy Order, whoſe 
« Honour I have made it the Study of my Life 
« to promote. It is very agreeable to that mean 
Opinion he has, on all Occaſions, ſhewn to 
« their Function, to admit of any Compariſons 
« of ſo deſpicable a Perſon as I am with them, 
« much more ſo to preferr me with the meaneſt 
«* of them. I wiſh with all my Heart, I knew 
© how to make them Amends for the Diſhonour 
© and Injuſtice done them, tho' I am not con- 
* ſcious of having been any way the Cauſe, but 
© only the Occaſion of it: I am really aſham'd 
* of it, and aſham'd of making more Words 
concerning it. 3 

IA ſenſible how much his pretended Par- 
* tiality for me, has prejudiced me in the Opi- 
* nions of better Men than himſelf. If this 
were his Deſign, 1 have already felt the Ef- 
fects of it, I ſee his Intereſt in it, to recom 
mend his own falſe Reaſonings from my Book, 
on pretence of my Authority; and to inti- 
© mate to thoſe who are not pleaſed to con- 
* ſult my Book, and who are ignorant of my, 
: obſcure Character, that I rival'd him in Li- 
. derties for unſerrling the Belief of our Holy 
. Chriſtian Religion, or our Sacred Canon. Him- 
. ſe]lf-knows me better than in earneſt to think 
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« has taken another Way of doing me more In- 
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* this is true, which, notwithſtanding, by his In- 
_ © timations, he ſeems ſo defirous that others 
* ſhonld belicve concerning me. This is a juſ 
© Reaſon to believe, that his Characters are as falſe 
« as his Friendſhip. I have withall, beſides this 
< other Evidences of his unſincere Dealing with 
* mylelf, But whilſt he makes himſelf a pub- 
* lick Enemy, undervaluing all things that might 
be valued by good Men, I deprecate his Elogies, 
* and ſhall think him a fairer Adverſary in his 
<« falſe Reproaches than in his inſidious Com- 
© mendations.” The reſt of his Letter contains 
Wiſhes, that Mr. Toland may become a better 
Man. | 
MR. Toland's unſincere Dealing that is taxed 
in that Letter, appears, among other things, in 
his falſe and diſingenuous Tranſlation of a Pal- 
{age cited out of Diſſertation I. on Irenæus. Where 
Mr. Dodwell ſays, that there are &avru@avy, ſeem- 
ing Contrarieties in the Holy Goſpels : This Mr, 
Toland tranſlates apparent Contradiftions ; by 
which he groſly perverts the Senſe, and would 
inſinuate to the unwary Reader, as if Mr. Dod- 
well had as little Veneration for the Holy Scri- 
ne, and for the Chriftian Religion, as him- 
elf. 
| Taz foregoing Letter was publiſhed Aun 
Domini 1701. in the Second Edition of a learn- 
ed Treatiſe, entituled, The Canon of the New 
Teſtament vindicated, in anſwer to J. Toland's 
Amyntor : Which was written by the Reyerend 
J. Richardſon, B. D. a Perſon of great Learn- 


ing and Probity, deprived for his Care to pre- 


{crve a good Conſcience : Who was willing t 
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do Service for the Church, in his Retirement, ſo 
far as his infirm State of Health would permit. 
As formerly, when Fellow of Emanuel College 
in Cambridge, as a Tutor, fitting young Perſons 
ro be inſtrumental to do Good in Church or 
State; ſo ſince, in the like Care for a worthy 
peer of this Kingdom, | 
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Cup. XXIX. 


Mr. Dodwell's Apology for Ci- 
cero Philoſophical Writings. 


HEN Mr. Samuel Parker, Mr. Dod- 
"WJ well's and my own honoured Friend, 
among other Writings where with he 
BR ſtudied to benefit the World, had, 
Anno 1702, tranſlated Cicero de finibus, 
Mr. Dodwell, in a Letter to the Tranſlator, wrote, 


an Apology for Tully's Philoſophical Writings, and 
- evidence the great Worth and Benefit of 
them. Go Vs 
Hz ſhews, that they preſerve the Notions of 
thoſe Philoſophers, whoſe Writings are loſt, that 
wrote after the Time of T heophraſtus to his own, 
who were Improvers of what Pythagoras, Pla- 
0, Kc. had written, and whoſe beſt Thoughts 
Tah had repreſented: That he delivers an Ac- 
1 5 Y 3 count 


in anſwer to Mr. Petite's and others Obje&tions, 
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count of the Sects of the Platoniſts, Stoicks, and 
Epicureans ; and withall, his own Senſe of the 
things they wrote of: In which he had chiegy 
employed himſelf, unleſs in Oratory : And this 
laſt is !hewn to be, in Twlly's Thoughts, not on- 
ly conſiſtent with Philoſophy, but alſo advanced 
by it, without which Oratory would be imper. 
fect; on which Reaſons, Tully ſtudied it, and 
became ſo great a Proficient in it: Which the 
Defects in his own Practice (objected by S. Au- 
guſtin) are not ſufficient to diſprove, nor to ren- 
der his Writings the leſs perfect Standards of 
Philoſophy. Neither is his own mean Opinion 
thereof an Argument againſt it, ſeeing tis only 
expreſſed in his mean Performances ; in that he 
afterwards followed the Study thereof more 
cloſely, and made it his great Deſign to excell 
the Gyezeks therein, by becoming not a meer H- 
terpreter, but a Correcter and Improver of their 
Philoſophy : Yea, even fo far, as that the Ro- 
mans ſhould have no need to have recourſe to the 
Writings of the Greeks. He inferred the Accom- 
ponent hereof, by the kind Reception his own 

orks. had found amongſt his Country-men. 
This Succeſs was owned by Seneca and Quinti- 
lian, who made him a Rival to Plato : And by 
Plutarch, who intimates, that Cicero valued him- 
ſelf more as a Philoſopher, than an Orator. 
Mx. Dodwell then conſiders Petite's Objections. 
(i.) That Cicero writes, as if both Parts of 2 
Contradiction might be falſe. This is ſhewn to 
be falſly objected. ( 2.) His making an active 
Life preferable to a contemplative. This Opinion 


is ſhewn to be agreeable to Reaſop, to the Jet 
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ment of the wiſeſt Heathens, of the Jett, and of 
the beſt Chriſtians. (3.) His commending Cato 

for killing of himſelt. This is ſhewn to be the 

Opinion of the beſt Heathen Philoſophers : Thar 

as for Plato, tho' he be, againſt it in his Phædo, 

yet the Platoniſts generally approved and pra- 
ciſed it; that Cicero was not ignorant of what 
Plato had ſaid, and hence is to be reconciled to 

what Plato himſelf had otherwhere written : And 
here 'tis ſhewn that he, in ſome Caſes, approves. 
of Suicide 3 as when the Perſon had Leave from 
his own Guardian Genius to do it, the Intima- 
tions of which a Philoſophical Soul was beſt di- 
ſpoſed to lay hold on: And that this Doctrine 
was applicable to Cato's Caſe, who could nor, 
without contradicting his Principles and former 
Practice, live in Subjection to Cæſar; eſpecially, 
when the preferring Death to Slavery was, by 
that Doctrine, thought commendable in Perſons 
bred under a Genius of Liberty, eſpecially in Phi- 
loſophers; and that his End might be uniform 
to the former Part of his Life; and this without 
any Envy to Cæſar. Socrates's Caſe under the 
Thirty Tyrants, is ſhewn to be different in ma- 
ny reſpects from that of Cato. The Doctrine of 
Plato, and that of Cato, is ſhewn to be inſuffi- 
cient to excuſe our Modern Suicide; and how 
by this they are brought under a piacular Guilt, 
and become ranked among Devil. [Here the 
middle State of Souls, and the Power of Devils 
over them, is confidered.] Among Chriſtians in 
no Cauſe Suicide is approved, but, (I.) that of 
| Martydom: And that was not dying by their 
own Hands, but a chearful Readineſs to die, to 
Y 4 ö hate 
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hate Life, for Cuxisr's ſake, and ſuch as Ion. 
rius's forcing (TegopAiaooa) wild Beaſts to diſpatch 
him, And, (2.) in Defence of Chaſtity : Eſpe. 
cially, when it ſecured them from Pollution 
with Heathens, which was eſteemed piaculur. 
[Here People, not guilty in their own Perſons, 
are ſhewn to have been puniſhed for piacular 
Crimes.] Petite's laſt Obje&ion againſt Cicery, 
is, his preferring the Twelve Tables before the 
Libraries of Philoſophers. This is ſhewn not to 


be unreaſonable, in that the End of Philoſophy | 


was the Effecting of the Happineſs of Mankind, 
and conſequently then chiefly effected when it 
becomes moſt Extenſive, and procures the Wel. 
fare of great Societies, to which good Laws in a 
ſpecial manner conduce. Eſpecially, if the Diſ- 
coveries, which are the great Foundation of Hu- 
mane Laws, proceeded from Divine Revelation, 
and from Go p's founding Societies, and for the 
better Preſervation of them, teaching the Mem- 
bers of thoſe Societies the Duties that conduce to 
that End, which Philoſophers received by imme- 
morial Tradition, they being not their own Con- 
trivance, and which had a great Share in the 
Twelve Tables. Beſides, not contemplative, but 
active Philoſophers were fitted to make Laws. 
Tho' the former of theſe might beſt ſhew the 
Reaſonableneſs of them, when enacted; yet not 
the chief Reaſons for which they were. enacted, 
nor the main Motives which obliged Subjects to 
the Obſervance of them, Rewards and Punilh- 


ments. Mr. Dodwell concludes, with congratu- 


lating the Tranſlator's Entertainment of an 
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principles, and his Adherence to em in a dege- 
nerate Age. | 2 

AzovurT the ſame time, Mr. Dodwell wrote a 
Letter concerning the Immortality of the Soul, a- 
gainſt Mr. Henry Layton's Hypotheſis; which 
Mr. Layton himſelf publiſhed in a Book he wrote, 
entituled, Arguments and Replies, in a Diſpute 
concerning the Nature of the Humane Soul, viz. 
Whether the ſame be immaterial, ſeparately ſubſiſt- 
ing, and intelligent, &c. But the Abſtract of that 
Letter I ſhall reſerve to bt inſerted in a Poſtſcript 
to the Account of Mr. Dodwell's Hypotheſis con- 
cerning the Soul, to convince ſome, how much 


tions. 
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CU AP. XXX. 


An Account of the Lefſer Geo- 
graphers. 


EN the learned Dr. Hudſon 
( EY) publiſhed the Leſſer Geographers, 

Kg Books uſeful to them that proſe- 
Bj cuted that Study, but not eaſily to 
| | be procured : Upon that worthy 
| Perſon's Deſire to Mr. Dodwell, 
than whom he knew none better fitted for it, 
irom his ſingular Skill in Hiſtory and Chronolo- 
87, he wrote an Account of thoſe Geographers, 
1 chiefly 


Mr. Dodwell was an Enemy to Mr. Laytou's No- 
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chiefly of the Time whetein they lived, and the 
Places wherein they were born, and where th 
wrote. Vol. I. An. 1698. Vol. II. An. 1703. 
Vol. III. An. 1712. ; 

In Vol. I. he begins with Hauno who wrote 
the Periplus. Shews how little Ground there i; 
for his learned Friend Dr. Iſaac Voſſiur's Fancy 
to make him as ancient as Perſeus who killed the 
Gorgons, founded on Hanno's Crarille, whom he 
met with; theſe being unlike the Gorgons in ma- 
ny reſpects; the Story of the Grorgons being only 

a Poetical Fiction of Heſiod; never taken Notice 
of by Hiſtorians ; later than Perſeus : The Seat 
aſſigned them various and uncertain, as Cree, 
ſomewhere about Fretum Gaditanum, or the At- 
lantick Cerne, aſſigned by Hanno: Which is a 
Proof againſt his Antiquity, and evinces the Va- 
nity of his Periplus, which names Cities and 
Places no where elſe to be found ; and that he 
was eſteemed fabulous even by the Ancients. 
Then the Argument from the Carthaginian River 
Anno in Palzphatus, ſuppoſed to be named from 

this Geographer, is ſhewn to be groundleſs: As 
alſo what is urged from the Phenician Colonies 
beyond the Streights of Hercules mention'd by 
Strabo, to be impertinent. This Navigation, if 
there was any ſuch, is ſhewn, from Pliny, to be 
performed by the Carthaginians. Here Dr. Vo- 
ſius's Opinion that Carthage was built 50 Years 
before the War of Troy, and conſequently before 
Dido, is refuted : Tyre itſelf, of which Carthage 
was a Colony, being but 68 Years before the | 
Trojan War. To illuſtrate this obſcure Piece of 
Chronology, Mr. Dodwell has given a vo 
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ſhew the Concurrence of the Tyrian Affairs, 2 
the Kings of Tyre, chiefly from Foſephus againſt 
Apion, with what is deliver'd in the Holy Scrij- 
pture; and the Coæval Kings of Iſrael and Ju- 
dah, in order to fix the Time of Dido's Flight 
from Tyre. | 5 

SEEIN CG Pliny's Account of this Periplus is 
moſt probable, and performed by the Carthagini- 
ans, and this in their moſt flouriſhing Condition: 
To find which out, (having taken Notiee of An- 
tiochus Syracus, and others, that deliver the Car- 
thaginian Affairs in the firſt Times) he ſhews it 
muſt be before the firſt Punick War, in which the 
Romans deprived them of ſome of their Territo- 
rics; and it mult be after they had acquired much 
in Sicily, which was after the Time of Gelo, at 
which they were unſucceſsful in their Deſigns up- 
on that Iſland ; and therefore between Olympiad 
92.4. and Olympiad 129. Pliny makes Himilco 
to ſail in Diſcovery of the Maritime Parts of Eu- 
rope Northwards, at the ſame Time that Hanuo 
went towards the South and the Eaſt. Now 
when we find both Hanno and Himilco employed 
as Generals in the War againſt Agathocles, at 
which Time, when the Carthagians thought them- 
ſelves able to beſiege tens they were in a 
flouriſhing Condition ; this is the moſt likely 
Time for this Expedition. This Work is men- 
tion d by Xenophon of Lampſacus, but nothing 
dan be inferred. from him whoſe Age is ſo uncer- 
tain, The firſt we are certain of, is the Author 
of Wonderful Reports, 0auaciov duecudru, who. 
was a little after Ariſtotle, probably T heophraſtur. 
Max mentions this Periplus, but not from Han- 

| | no, 
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no, whom he never names, and delivers Thins, 
differently from Hanno, and therefore from 0. 
ther Authors that were more ancient: In which 
when Cerne is mention'd, Hanno's Falſhood and 
Vanity in challenging that Name to himſelf is 
ſhewn, or rather of him who wrote this Periplus; 
not Hanno, but ſome Greek who perſonated him 
and yet betrays himſelf, by giving not Punick 
but Greet Names to the Places he mentions, con- 
cealing his Impoſture, by pretending (as others 
had done) that the Writing was kept in a Tem- 
ple, tho' it appears not that the Carthaginians had 
ſuch Archives. Laſtly, here is ſhewn, that the 
Periplus we have now, is in many things diffe- 
rent from what the Ancients had, by what they 
cite out of it; and that there was no ſuch Peri- 
plus written before the Time of Herodotus, 

As for Scylax Caryandenſit, he was not that 
Writer of the ſame Name mention'd by Herods- 
tus, the Voyages mentioned by him being from 
India to the Red- a, of which this writes no- 
thing. Nor he that wrote under Darius Hitap. 
tho' miſtaken for ſuch by later Writers, becauſe 
they thought this was dedicated to Darius, When 
there is no other of the Name to be found, this 
Geographer muſt be the ſame Scylax who wrote 
againſt Polybius. He could not be ancienter than 
Polybius, in that he deſcribes the Places all along 
adjoining to the Mediterranean Sea, much of 
which, viz. from Carthage to the Streights of 
Gades, were unknown to the Greeks, till the 
Wars with the Romans in the Time of Pohbius, 
who made it his Buſineſs to acquaint himſelf with 
thoſe Countrics, betore his Time unknown 5 
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| bis Country-men. Beſides this, Scylax mentions 
the Emporia of the Carthagipians in Spain, which 
could not be before that Amilcar, the Father of 
Hannibal, had ſubdued them, which was after 
the Time of Alexander the Great. He makes the 
Bounds of the Etrurians to reach to the Adriatick 
Sea, which muſt happen after that the Romans 
(on account of the Aſſiſtance they had afforded 
them againſt the Gals) enlarged their Territo- 
rics; which could not be before the Varronian 
Year, ab L. C. 532. He makes Leucas an Iſland, 
uch was always joined to the Continent by an 
Jibmus, till the Romans, after the Subduing of 
Ferſcus, by drawing a Channel made it an Iſland, 
to ſecure them from the Invaſions of the Acarna- 
nians, about the Varronian Year 587. He men- 
tions Meſſene in Peloponneſus, which muſt be after 
the Time of Epaminondas, who recover'd it out 
of its Ruins: Thence he could not be elder than 
that Time; yet he could not be after the Varro- 
nian Year 608. in that he mentions Corinth and 
Carthage, in which Year both of thoſe Cities were 
deſtroyed. Mentions Cius under that Name, 
which received a new Name from Pruſias King of 
Bithynia, to whom it was given by Philip of Ma 
cedon, who died in the Varronian Year 575. 
Bur whereas there are ſome Things in this Pe- 
T1Þlus, which cannot well conſiſt with this Time 
of Hax, as his making Tyre an Iſland, which 
was joined to the Continent by Alexander the 
Great, and ſome other Things here mention'd ; 
Mr. Dodwell gathers, that Scylax did not fail a- 
bout the Ocean himſelf, but only collected his 
Obſervations from thoſe of others who had, even 
| in - 
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in part before his own Time, made ſuch Exye: 
ditions, or from * who had at ſecond-hang 
given an Account of them. From whence it 
comes that he gives other Names to Places than 
what were given in his own Time, being ſuch 
which the Authors, out of whom he made his 
Collection, uſed. _ | 
HE conſiders the Reaſons which .Gronovins 
gave for making this Scylax as ancient as Epani- 
nondas. To this Gronowvius, inftead of an An. 
ſwer, publiſhed a ſcurrilous Invective, whereto 
Mr. Dodwell judged a Neglect thereof to be the 
beſt Reply, eſteeming nothing fit to be publiſh'd, 
but what might be beneficial to the Reader, 
which Things meerly Perſonal could not be. 
However, in this Caſe he thought it needleſs, in 
that he imagined that he ſhould be never the 
worſe thought of from this Uſage, ſeeing other 
Perſons of ſingular Worth met with the like 
Treatment from Gronovius; and even his own 
Father could not eſcape his unhandſome Re- 
flexions, whom Mr. Dodwell uſed to ſpeak of, as 
of his Writings, with a juſt Value for his Learn- 
ing and Candor. Which laſt 'tis to be withed his 
Son had ſtudied to imitate. 5 
Mx. Dodwell concludes with ſome Obſervation 
on Scylax's Periodus, or Journey by Land: And 
that what he delivers concerning the Coaſts of 
Africa, was not borrowed from Hanno, but from 
Polybius. | | | | 
Tux next is Agatharchides Cnidius, who wrote 
of the Red-Sea, or rather of the Southern Coun- 
tries. He wrote not in the Time of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor, as Voſſius gacher'd from his being Reader 
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o Heraclides Lembus, who then lived; for that 
he might be, when young; but conſiderably af- 
ter. in that he was Tutor to one of the Ptolemys, 
who as it could not be Philometor, ſo 'tis ſhewn, 
that neither his Brother Energetes, nor Soter or 
Phyſcon, could be his Pupils, and conſequently 
it muſt be Ptolemy Alexander, who reigned from 
the Varronian Year 649, to 666. And thence 
that Agatharchides wrote about the Year 650. 
And not lager, in that he wrote a little before 
Artemidorus, who publiſhed his Periplus, An. 65 1. 
To illuſtrate this, Mr. Dodell hath given us a 
Chronological Table of the Egyptian Ptolemys, 
from Philometor to Cleopatra, the * laſt of that 
Race, with his Notes thereon ; which are highly 
valuable, as are the Fragments of Porphyry, by 
which he was directed, in that the Reigns of the 
Ptolemys are confuſed, they being all called by 
that Name; and withall, the Cognomina of ſeveral 
of them are the ſame. | 
l zave heard Mr. Dodwell obſerve, how ob- 
(cure the Affairs of the Egyptian Ptolemys are, in 
that we have only an incidental Account of them, 
as they fell in with the Hiſtory of other Nations. 
As therefore this, ſo Mr. Dodwell's Diſſertation 
concerning that Ptolemy, under whom the LXX 
tranſlated the Old Teſtament into Greek, who was 
Philopator, wherein the Times of thoſe firſt Pro- 
lemys are conſider'd, had it been perfected, and 
thereby fitted for Publication, would have high- 
ly gratified the inquiſitive Reader. Th 
Tus Fourth is the Author of the Periplus of the 
EſNthrzan Sea. He could not write before Tra- 
Jan who conquer'd Arabia, and deſtroyed its En- 
porium, 
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Porium, of which this Author makes Mention; 
nor very ſoon after it, intimated in that he ſay; 
it was not long (s T Tos) before his own 
Days. Not Arrian, who was a little before this 
Author, and the Time of Marcus Antoninus; 
under whom and Verus, he mentioning Roman 
Auguſti, avrouparopec, at that Time, to whom 
Charibael, a King in Arabia, ſent Embaſſies, which 
muſt be before the Varronian Year 166, in which 
Trajan triumph'd. Mr. Dodwell then conſiders 
Salmaſins's Arguments. (1.) From the Mention 
of a Temple of Auguſtus in Scythia Limyrica : 
This is ſhewn to be wide of Arabia; and that 
other Emperors, beſides Octavianus, were named 
Auguſti. From this Author's giving the Name of 
the Iſle of Palæſimundi to Taprobane, and not that 
of Salica, into which Ptolemy ſays it was changed, 
After other Anſwers, Mr. Dodwell ſhews, that 
there was no ſuch Change of Names; that thele 
were divers Places; that the Romans were little 
acquainted with India, there having been no Com- 
merce with thoſe Parts from the Time of Ale- 
xander the Great, till the Time of Claudius: That 
the Name of Taprobane was given to ſeveral 
Countries, that is, to the urmoſt they had there 
diſcover'd, as was given to the Britiſh Thul. 
[Here much of what the Ancients ſay of thoſe 
Parts is told, and an Account given of the Rea- 
ſon of the Names given to Places, and the Difte- 
rences of the Ancients about them.] This Au- 
thor is ſhewn to give the ſame, tho' confuſed, 
Account of Places with Ptolemy, and therefore 
moſt probably to be his Contemporary: moſt of 
which he had from the Writings of the 7 
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Age, not the Diſcoveries of his own. Another 
Argument that Salmaſius brought for making this 
author as ancient as Plim, is becauſe he has the 
ſame Names of the Kings of thoſe Parts that 
Pliny had, viz. of Ceptobotis and Pandion. To 
this is anſwer'd, that theſe being the Names of 
the Kings, when the Romans had Intercourſe with 
them, they gave the ſame Names to the Kings 
that lived at other Times ; but chiefly, that the 
{ame Names are given to Kings in a Succeſſion, 
as were to the Prolemys in Egypt, and others, 
There was a Pandion before Plim's Time, who 
ſent an Embaſſy to Auguſtus, therefore not the 
lame Pandion. | TE 
Taz Fifth was the Author of the Periplus of 
the Euxine Sea. He wrote at the latter End of 
Hadrian's Reign. He was Arrian, who had Cap- 
padocia for his Province, (and deſcribed that Part 
of the Euxine Sea, from his own Knowledge, 
that joined to Cappadocia.) And that was in the 
2oth Year of Hadrian, about which Time he en- 
ter d upon his Province, and gives the Particulars 
of his Journey; before the War with the Alan, 
or Albani; therefore A. D. 136. Here is ſhewn 
how this Periplus is fuited to the Humour of Ha- 
drian, and how this Arrian is the ſame who col- 
lected the Diſſertations of Epictetus, and who af- 
fected the Name of the younger Xenophon, as 
writing on the ſame or like Subjects with the Son 
of Gryllus. Here the Time of each of Arrian's 
Books is ſhewn. The 5rouvjuara of Epictetus 
firſt, which muſt be after Epiffetus's Death, and 
before he arrived at any Dignity in Rome, ha- 
Ving before viſited other Countries, and from 
3 hem 
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them received Denominations. Epictetus died in 
the Time of Hadrian. He was dead before the 
Time of Gellius, whoſe laſt Book was written 
before the Year 165. His Coævals are here men. 
tion'd, The Time of Epictetus's Death made 
out by the Time of Lucian's Demonax. Arriay 
was Diſciple to Epictetus after Epictetus's Return 
from Baniſhment, moſt likely in the Time of 
Trajan, beginning Anno 104, after the ſecond 
Dacick War, and continued Twenty Years in 
his School. Then he wrote the Books by which 
he mericed his Honours, here named. Among 
them, of the Parthian Wars, whilſt penning the 
Diſcourſes of Epittetus. By the firſt he won 
Trajan's Favour, by the laſt, that of the Philoſo- 
phers. Then he was made Præfect of Cappu- 
aocia, afterwards Conſul. [Here is diſcourſcd 
of the Age and Steps by which Honours were 
attained among the Romans.| After his Retire- 
ment, Anno 147, he wrote the Life of Alexander, 
and alſo other Hiſtories mention'd by Photus, 
and others. Tis probable he lived to the Be- 
ginning of Marcusr's Reign. In the Paſchal Cho- 
nicon, inſtead of Africanus, Arrianus is to be 
read. | 

6. THis Periplus, tho' it carries the Name of 
Nearchus, was written by Arrian: And that im- 
mediately after he had finiſhed the Life of A. 
xander, and before he had ſeen what Ptolemy had 
written, and conſequently in the Time of Fi, 
a little before Ptolemy had publiſhed his Geogra- 
phy. Arrian, as he omits, ſo he has ſeveral things 
that are not in Plim's Nearchus, particularly the 
Reckoning of Diſtances of Places: But Gs PP. 
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able theſe were interpolated in After-Times, 
(che Greeks reckoning not by Milet) of which 
the Reaſons are here aſſigned. Nearchus is not 
irt mention d by Fuba in Pliny, he being known 
to Diodorus, who wrote at the latter End of Au- 
guſtus's _ | Nearchus is not mention'd by 
Acatharchides, &c. nor by the Collectors of fa- 
bulous Expeditions: Whence 'tis inferred, that 
the Work under the Name of Nearchus, was a 
fiction of ſome Greek in the Time of Juba. 
Here the Errors, entertained after Alexander's 
Time, of Indus and Nilus being joined, and a- 
bout the Rivers of Paradiſe, and Chus being ta- 
ken for Ethiopia, are taken Notice of: And how 
ſome, about the latter End of the Prolemys, wrote 
Fables, eſpecially concerning Alexander, and pub- - 
liſhed them as true Hiſtory : Among whom was 
Nearchus, who wrote a larger Hiſtory, of which 
what Jh wrote was but a Scrap; and 'tis pro- 
bable Oneſicritus was no better; not the {ame 
who by Laertius is compared with Xenophon. 


Of Marcianus Heracleota. 


FE collected the Travels of others, both 
by Sea and Land. He wrote thoſe by 

Land of theſe Weſtern Parts, beginning from 
Lene the great Imperial City, as others had 
done. If there was another Part, *twas of the 
Eaſtern Parts. He is moſt celebrated for the 
Voyages by Sea, and herein abridged Artemido- 
%, and made a Supplement to him; as he did 
likewiſe to Menippus, who is hewn to be but a 
Ittle vefore Marcian. There can be nothing 
imly inferred of the Age of Geographers from 
: Z 2 theix 
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their Aſſigning the Bounds of Countries, in thi 
this depended ſo much on the Pleaſure of Princes 
and in that they might give thoſe Names which 
they found in other Geographers. Next is ſhewy 
how the Work here publiſhed is not the ſame 
with that of Artemidorus and Menippus, that he. 
ing of Voyages by Sca, tho' herein are ſome 
Things for which he is indebted to Artemidory, 
Protagoras, probably, later than Ptolemy. See 
ing Marcian borrowed from Menippus, his Age 
is enquired into, and found to be, probably, tha 
of Commodus. Marcian was before Stephan, 
the Author of the Geographical Lexicon, being 
therein cited. Stephanus before Arcadius. He 
was before Agathemcrus, who mentions the gu- 
rere da, the ſeveral Camps placed in Britain for 
its Security, and therefore muſt live before Ma- 
- &imus, the Murderer of Gratian, An. Dom. 383, 
who recalled the Legions from hence, which | 
never after that had here fixed Stations; and by 
mentioning Byzantium, muſt live before it got 
the Name of Conſtantinople, and probably about 
the Time of Aurelian. At laſt 'tis ſhewn, tlut 
- ſeeing Menippus was after Ptolemy, and Agathi- 
merus after Menippus, and Marcian after Agi- 
themerus, he muſt live before the End of the 
Fourth Century. 


Of the Anonymous Author of the Periplus of tie 
| Euxine &. 


8. 53 HIS Work was collected out of ſeveral 
| Writers, eſpecially Scymnus Chius, 0 
whoſe Iambicks there are ſome Footlteps ; an 
Asrrian, (only he reckons by Roman Miles) who 


22 


Peril 
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Periplus is not proved to be imperfect. He is 
hewn to compute the Roman Miles differently 
rom what the ancient Romans reckoned, viz. 
of eight Stadia, this of ſeven Stadia and a half, 
which is followed by the latter Greeks, | the Rea-. 
ſonings of whom are here ſhewn ; ] and theſe 
Greeks of Conſtantinople, tho* before that Name 
was given to that City, This Author lived a 
little before that Time, that is, when Diocleſian 
had made Nicomedia the Seat of the Empire. 
Nothing can be certainly inferred from Names 
given to Cities, inaſmuch as they might at the ſame 
time have two Names, one given by the Natives, 
another. by the Creeks, as Belgick and French 
Names are given to Towns in Flanders. As for 
the Name of Soſthenii added to Daphne ſituate on 
the T hractan-Boſphorus, it was uſed to diſtinguiſh 
it from Daphne near Antioch, than which it was 
elder, (90 later than Daphne Sergi in the Sub- 
urbs of Conſtantinople) and is mentioned by this 
Author as now called Soſthenes, and ſuits his 
Time before aſſigned: As does the Name of 
Thera given to the Place before that, called Au- 
lei Teixes 3 as that of Sozopolis to that City which 
was called Apollonia before, and after retained 
tie ſame Name, and poſſibly uſed by the barba- 
rous Scythians, who a little before had poſleſs'd 
tioſe Countries, rather than that of Sozopolis, 
which was given it by the Chriſtians in Honour 
of our Bleſſed Saviour. Then is ſhewn, how 
lis Author's retaining the Name of Byzantium 
ltews the Time of this Author, the changing it 
o Conſtantinople being after the Time of Conſtan- 
"ms Victories over the Scythians, which was not 

EE : till 
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till the 22d or 23d Year of his Reign; tho w 
poſſible this Author might uſe the Name of H. 
zantium, after the Name was changed, as beſ 
known, and beſt ſuited to their Guſt, for whoſe 
ſake he wrote this Periplus, the Greeks affecting 
ancient Names: (Of which many Inſtances are 
here given.) And in that there was no need of 
mentioning the Change of the Name, when ſo 
well known, as there was of Places of greater 
Diſtance, and fo leſs known to his Country 
men. | 
Vol. II. I. Decearchus's Time is known from 
its Dedication to T heophraſius, who ſucceeded 
Ariſtotle in his School. That was in Ohmpiad 
114. 3. wherein he continued to Olympiad 124, 
In which part of that Time this was written, is 
ather'd from the Mention of the Rebuilding of 
hebes, which was performed by Caſſander, Ohm- 


piad 116, This was before the Time in which 


Demetrius Poliorcetes took it the ſecond time : 


Here the Contrarieties of Dicearchus, in his Me- 


trick and Proſe Fragments, concerning this, arc 
conſidered, and the Aſſertions of other Authors 
of the Time of Demetrius's Conqueſt of Caſſander 
and his Son, and the Beginning of his Kingdom 
in Macedon. Another Note of Time is gather'd 
from an Intimation of Demetrius Phalereus's Go- 
vern ment of Athens, to make this written before 


Olympiad 118. 1. at which Time he was driven 
from thence. From another ſlaviſh State of the 


Inhabitants of Chalcis in Beotia, and from what 
is ſaid of Oroprs, the Time for the Metrick Work 
of Dicearchus, is inferred to be at the End of! 


Olympiad 116, the, Proſe in the End of Ohmp. 1 
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As from the Time of Deciding a Caſe for an 
Athleta; put off for 30 Years by the T hebans. 
The Deſign. of the Metrical Work was to make 
his Maps better underſtood, and Names caſily 
remember'd. The Maps he drew were firſt of 
Peloponneſus, then of all Greece, afterwards of 
the whole Earth, ſo far as his Knowledge cxtend- 
ed, (by others gradually advanced) to which this 
Work was ſubſervient. In theſe general Maps 
the Gzographers had a Regard to Greece as the 
Center of the Earth, computing the Diſtances of 
other Places from thence, The laſt Book of Di- 
cearchus, of the Life of Greece, was concerning 
the Proviſion they made for their Subſiſtence, and 
the Ways they uſed in order to procure it; of 
which there are Footſteps in the Profe Fragments; 
none in the Metrical. The Title of dvxy;ay, 
why given to the Metrical Fragment of Dicæar- 
chus, and of the Anagraphe of the Ancients, is 
here conſidered : In that the Iflands and Pelopon- 
meſur are taken notice of, which were not eſteem- 
ed Parts of Greece. | 

Tur Fragment concerning Mount Pelius was 
written by Dicearchus, tho” its Place cannot be fo 
certainly fixed among his Works, He wrote of 
other Mountains of all the Macedonian Empire, 
a5 they occurred: Several of which he A ao 
(as Pliny ſays) curd Regum, by the Direction and 
Help of Kings; ſo that the Time muſt be imme- 
dately after Alexander's Death, that is, after the 
birth -of the Son of Roxane, who and Arideus 
were Kings together, which was between Olym- 
pad 114. 2, and Olympiad 115. 4. This being a 
peaceful Time, and Alexander's Captains had not 
'L 4 as 
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as yet ſhared his Dominions among themſelye; 
This Meaſuring was both gpwy and opt, of the 
Bounds of Countries, as well as of the Hills, 
The Time of his Writing of theſe, was conſide- 
rably after, viz. Olympiad 121. 2. after Demetri- 
us had got the Kingdom of Macedon, and built 
> hag which is taken Notice of by Dicear- 
CHlis. i 

Norice is taken of another Work of Dice- 
archus, of which we have only the Names: His 
Tripoliticum, which was an Account of ſome Tri- 
polis; of which Name there were divers, This 
was probably that of the Dorians in Peloponne- 
ſas, not far from Sparta, and its Metropolis, 

THe Names of Paſidippus and Philiſcus, whom 
he appeals to as living Witneſſes of what he 
writes, and thence his Contemporaries, ſtill con- 
firms the Age of Dicearchus. Lynceus the Sa- 
mian (in Athenæus) was known to T heophraſius, 
and he has an Epiſtle to Poſidippus. Beſides this, 
Poſidippus laſhed Zeno the Stoick, who was 80 
Years old when he wrote to Antigonus Gonatas, 
under whom he lived 18 Years. To clear which, 
Mr. Dodwell has given an accurate Account of the 


Succeſſion of the Kings of Macedon, after the Death * 


of Alexander the Great, beginning with Aridæus, 
and ending with Perſeus. To clear the Time ot 
the Poet Philiſcus, who lived in the Reign of 


Ptolemy Philadelphus, Mr. Dodwell has given us 


a Chronological Table of the Egyptian Ptole- 

mier, beginning with Ptol. Lagi, and ending 

with Philometor, where he began the Sücceſſion 

| before-mention'd, in the Account of Agatha 
_ Ebiges, 1 0 
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I. I/dorus Characenus. He lived not in the Time 
of Ochus King of Perſia, as Voſſius ſuppoſed, that not 
being the Artaxerxes mention'd by him, but one 
of the Satrape of the Parthians, whom they named 
Kings, in the time of the Macedonians. Many things 
are mention'd by this Author, that cannot agree 
with the Time of Ochus, being much later; ſuit- 
ed to the Times of the Arſacidæ, the firſt of 
whom was not before Olymp. 130, or 131. And 
not till the Times when the Romans conquered 
them, of whom Pompey was the firſt, and the 
King was Phraates. Nay farther, after the Flight 
of Tiridates, which was Anno Domini 36. Nay 
farther, after the Time of Strabo, and Pliny, ſhewn 
by his giving new Names to Cities, otherwiſe 
called by them, and aſſigning ſtreighter Bounds 
to Provinces than they had done, This is made 
farther out from the Time of Athenzus, and of 
Lucian, who mention Iſidore, where Lucian's 
Age, and the Time he wrote his Philopatris, is 
ſhcwn, (which, probably, cauſed the Perſecution 
againſt the Chriſtians) as alſo of his Hermotimus 
to ridicule Marcus. The Time of his Birth, &c. 
not then old, when in his Book of Long-lived 
Men, he cites Iſidore. This Iſidore mentions Me- 
ſopotamia, as poſſeſſed then by the Parthians, 
This muſt be before the Time of Caracalla, till 
when it was under the Romans, and indeed 
irom the beginning of Hadrian, Anno Domini 
117, to that of Marcus, Anno Domini 161. The 
Parthians being the next Year driven out, by 
the Conduct of Avidius Caſſius, under Verns. 
This could not be the Jidore mentioned by Pliny, 
who would have particularly taken . 
5 in 
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him when deſcribing Parthia, had this been the 
fame. No, that Iſidore wrote a Periplus, and not 
a Periegeſis ; as this did, who wrote a Defcri. 
ption of Countries, and not meer Sea-Voyages, 
Solinus was ſome time after this Tidore, who men- 
tions an Artaxerxet, that, after the Deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, poſſeſſed Fudza : This mult be 
after the Time of Alexander Severus, and before 
that of the younger Gordian, who recovered g. 
ria out of the Hands of the Parthians. Solinus, 
in making 18 Satrapies in Parthia, might be at- 
ter this Iſidore; who, tho' he makes 19, might 
be, notwithſtanding this, after him, in that he 
might follow Authors who wrote before ſido, 
This, being Part of a larger Work, contains the 
ſeveral Manſions and Stages of the Curſus Pujli- 
cus of the Perſians, by whom it was begun, 
They reckoned at firſt by Paraſangæ, after by 
the Greek Schæni, being double thereto, contain- 
ing 60 Htadia. Both of theſe were at firſt Cer- 
rain, but after, both admitted of Variety, in ſeve- 
ral Countries; yet ſo, as that their Meaſure was 
Certain, tho' alter'd: from the former Standard: 
And this, that it might be accommodated to the 
Roman Miles. Rules are given, how theſe Rec- 

konings may be reduced to a certain Standard. 
III. Scymnus Chius dedicates his Work to Nico— 
medes King of Bythinia, at the ſame time when 
an Attick Author did a like Performance to At- 
talus Philadelphus, King of Pergamus : The ſu- 
reſt Method to find out this Time, is to ſtate the 
Succeſſion of the Kings of Bythinia, and Perga- 
mus, The latrer of theſe is the more uſeful, in 
that by Mcans of the Library there erected, (a 
. g | a 
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at Alexandria) ſo many Perſons, learned in ſeve- 


ral Profeſſions, had their Riſe from thence. Here 


we have the Succeſſion of the .Pergamene Kings, 
from Philetærus the Firſt, who was Tet up at the 
Death of Lyſimachus, Anno U. C. Var. 472. to At- 
\ xalus, Son of Eumenes II. and the laſt of thoſe 


Kings, who fell U. C. Vary. 621. To which is 


ſubjoined a Chronological Table, where the con- 
temporary Kings of Hria, Egypt, &c. have their 
Time aſſigned. The ſecond of thoſe Kings of 


pergamus was Attalus Philadelphus, to whom the 


anonymous Attick inſcribed his Geographical 
Work, and in whoſe Time Apollodorus wrote his 
Chronicon. Seeing Symnus dedicates his Poem 
to a King of Bith nia, it muſt be before An. Varr. 
679, in that then the laſt King Nicomedes left 
that Kingdom as a Legacy to the Romans. The 
Nicomedes, to whom Scymnus made his Dedica- 
tion, was ſurnamed Chreſtus. Next is ſhewn, 
how Paſſages cited out of Scymnus, are agrecable 
to this Work ; and that, as he wrote of Exrope 
and Afia, ſo he deſigned the Deſcription of Africa, 
and ſo of all the then known World, tho' pro- 
bably never accompliſhed. The chief Author he 
made uſe of was Eratoſthenes, but withall he ap- 


peals to his own Knowledge. This Work is not 


ſo es as it came out of his own Hands. He 
deſigned an Hiſtorical Account of the Cities he 
wrote of, and of the Time in which they were 
built, out of Hiſtorians. Dionyſins of Chalcis 


wrote of that Subject; alſo Ephorus, Timæus, &c. 


Holſtenius publiſhed this Author from MSS. 

IV. Tax Author of the Book of Rivers was 

Plutarch, but not proved by Mauſſacus to be on 
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in other of his Works, but not hereby to be pio. 


him, but from ſuch that he made uſe of; many 


other hand: Eſpecially, when theſe were un- 


cites Plutarch as the Author of them) and even 


of Chæronæea, by Arguments produced by l 
particularly that of the Style of the Leſſer Paygl. 
lels, that is ſhewn to be different from his Style 


ved to be none of his, it being likely from other 
Proofs. Nothing can be gathered who the Ay. 
thor of this Book of Rivers is from the Style, in 
that he uſed the Words of the Authors he cites 
not his own. What Stobeus has, that are the 
{ame with this Author's, were not taken from 


of which are ſince loſt. Stobæus was not ſo much 
before Photins ; this Author of Rivers is ſhewn 
to be later than both of them, nay, than Con- 
ſtantine Porphyrogenttus and Suidas. His Latenels 
is manifeſted from the Errors he 1s guilty of, as 
of making Hydaſpes the ſame with Indus, bor- 
rowed from Fablers of later Ages, ſuch as Ma- 
lela ; and of making Lugdunum built in a fabulous 
Age, when that Time was An. U. C. Varr. 711. 
and could not be unknown to Plutarch Chron. 
His citing of Clitophon, mention'd in the Leſſer 
Parallels, renders theſe ſuſpicious : Neither does 
Lamprias's Catalogue prove it, in that the Title 
that is alledged to that End, was added by ſome 


known to Stobeus, (who, tho' he has many the 
ſame things as are in thoſe Parallels, yet never 


to Photius, and to Suidac. Beſides, the Stories 
in thoſe Parallels are romantick, which tho' they 
may have ſome part true, yet the moſt part arc 
Fictions, and wholly unknown to Plutarch of 


Chzrona, and other good Hiſtorians; of 8 
e eee eo nunnnn9" 4 nn 
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here are many Inſtances, but probably written 
when Malela, Mennius, and Geofry of Monmouth 
were in Vogue : And this in Times of Chriſtia- 
yity : In which allo this Author of Rivers was 
written, by his Uſe of the Word Jauuoritoueves, 
bc, Oc. Yea, after Chriſtianity was much de- 
generated, by his recommending the ſuperſtiti- 
ous Uſe of Herbs and Stones, moſt probably in 
the corrupt Tenth Century. One who uſes Phra- 
ſes, wholly ſtrange to the Age of the Chæronæan 
Plutarch, yet that affected that Name, as did the 
Author of the Parallels, who was probably the 
ſame Perſon. 4 
V. Agathemerus. Agathemerus's Age being before 
fixed, when the Time of Marcian Heat was, here 
Mr. Dodell conſiders the Reaſonings of Wendeline 
to the contrary, from Aſtronomical Obſervations 
earlier than Ptolemy's, concerning the Obliquities 
of the Tropicks, which came from Artemidorus. 
Theſe Things are conſidered. The Time of Ar- 
emidorus. Not the fame Perſon as Wendeline ſup- 
poled: As alſo his Reaſonings; that they might 
be borrowed from, or occaſioned by what Pro- 
lem had written, which Agathemerus had ſeen, as 
allo his Geography, which was written after his 
E ovTatc. And this in the Time of the Em- 
peror Pius, Agathemerus's Age is ſhewn from 
the Uſe of Hiſpania, which Country the Greeks 
before his Time had called Iberia, tho' ſometimes 
ZTavia, but he and Prolemy conſtantly Hiſpania, 
a Name formerly only uſed by the Romans. The 
lame ſhewn in the Name of Gallia, known be- 
tore to the Greeks by the Name of Celtica, and 
Galatia. He was later than Marcian Heracl. by 
whom 
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whom Ptolemy is preferred (as he is by Aga. 
themerus) as the moſt skilful Geographer, — 
Notice being taken of Artemidorus) and ſtyled 


beser roc. Of which Title. This was given to 


Aſtronomers, and implies that Ptolemy was then 
dead. Agathemerus is, from the Bounds aſſigned 
to Dacia, and the Deſtrution of Byzantiun, 
ſhewn to live after Septim. Severus, and before 


| Gallienus, From his making Babylonia to belong 


to the Romans, he muſt live after Septim. Sewe- 
rus, who reduced this into a Roman Province, 
Anno Domini 201, which was loſt again to the 


. Parthians by Macrinus, Anno 217. In which 


Time Agathemerus wrote. It could not be after, 
is ſhewn by the Roman Affairs in After-Times, 
to Gallienus. His Time is allo ſhewn, from his 
making Marſeilles the Bounds of Liguria, ſuit- 
ably to Solinus, who wrote Anno 230. Apathe- 
merus's Computation of Miles, is by 7 Stadia and 
a half: In one place 8 Stadia, where the Bounds 
of the habitable World, as twas ſuppoſed in his 
Time, are aſſign'd by Agathemerus: And the 
Meaſure of S$cheni, and that then *twas uſed, and 
conliſted of 30 Stadia. | 

VI. TAE Excerptor out of Strabo. This Man 
is ſhewn to be later than Ptolemy and A. 
rian, by his citing of them; and then Mar- 
cian, in that he is not mentioned by him when 
there was occaſion for it. We find no ſuch 
Abridgers as this, before the -Fourth Centu- 
ry. This was written not ſo much as an Epi- 
tomizer, as a Collector of what he judged moſt 
uſeful in Strabo, which he therefore called xr 
copdtec. The firſt of this Kind, mention d by 


Photius, 
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Photius, was Proclus, who lived in the latter 


End of the Fifth Century, and Helladius Beſant. 


in the Beginning thereof: But this, probably, 
of much later Age, ſuch as what Mr. Dodell 
mention'd about the Baroccian MS. at a Time 
when Macedon and Greece were poſſeſſed by 
the Sclavi. Of whom the Avari were a Part. 


The firſt Mention of their Inroads, was under 


Theodoſius the Younger, Anno 449. After, un- 
der Juſtin II. After, under Mauricius, Anno 
593, and 600. But never as yet having their Ha- 
bitation any where but beyond Iſter. In Hera- 
ciu“s Time they got Poſſeſſion of Dalmatia. 
After, theſe and the Bulgari, under Conſtantine 
Pogonatus, poſſeſſed all the Countries South of 
Danubius from Dalmatia to the Euxine Sea, An- 
no 679. His Son FJuſtinianus Rhinotmetus much 
ſuppreſſed theſe People. After this, are recount- 
ed ſeveral Wars and Tranſactions with thoſe 
Northern People, under the Emperors of Con- 
ſtantinaple, till the Time of Baſilius; wherein 
Zmaras and Cedrenus teſtify, that they got the 
Poſſeſſion of Greece, and even of Peloponneſus. 
This Writing is new from ſeveral Circumſtan- 
ces, to be betwixt the Years 976 and 996, in 
that, after this latter Year, the Conſtantino- 
foiraus had vanquiſhed thoſe Northern Na- 
tions. „ 
Ius probable he was not after that Time, 
in that only one barbarous Word pi occurrs 
It his Work. | 

Vis. Dodzpell has at the End, a farther Proof, 
ur the Plutarch who wrote of Rivers, was not 
Itarch of Charonga, = 

. Bu. Ti 
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Ix the Third Volume of Geographers, M. 
Dodwell gives us only an Account of Diomſiu 
Periegetes. That he was not Dionyſins whom 
Pliny mentions, of Characene, in that this Din- 


ſius never mentions this Country, which he would 


have done, had it been his own: No Roman 
Subject, as this was: One elder than this, who men- 
tions the Naſamones fate in their own Country 
which was deſtroyed under Domitian. Here much 
of that Nation is recounted, and of their Remo- 
val into Marmorica before Ptolemy wrote, which 
was in the Time of Antoninus Pius, and of 
their Country lying deſolate unto the Time of 
Gordian III. Seeing this Diomſius Periegete; 
mentions ſome Roman (*Avat) Emperor con- 
quering the Parthians, (the ſeveral Victories over 
whom are here ſpecified) it muſt be Trajan, and 
conſequently this Poet could not write before 
the latter End of his Reign, at which Time the 
Victory was obtained. Seeing he calls Kone 
the Mother of all other Cities, this could not be 
before Caracalla, who made all other Subjects 
of the Roman Empire free Citizens of Kone. 
His calling Rome the Houſe of Kings, may inti- 
mate the Aſſociates of Government which Em- 
perors took in, and that therefore he lived not 
till that was uſed. Seeing he paſſes over in Si- 
lence the renowned City of Byzantium, he mult 
write after the Time of Septimius Severus, who 
deſtroyed its Walls, and reduced it to a Vil- 
lage, called Antonina. The Name of ÞByz- 
tium, and the Walls thereof, were reſtored by 
Gallienus ; and therefore this Poet wrote before 


that Time. He was not the ſame with Dion 


Byzatt: 
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Byzantinus ; for he wrote only of Boſphorus 
Thraciut, and in Proſe: Nor Diomſius Mity- 
lengus, for he lived before Julius Cæſar; nor 
Dionyſins Mileſius, who was much elder ; nor 


are mentioned by Suidas, and as ſuch who wrote 
re,1oec of the World, but in Proſe. There 
is another, indeed, mentioned by him, who 
wrote in Verſe, viz. Dionyſus Corinthius, All 
later Authors that mention a Diomſiuc, who 
wrote a Periegeſis, are ſhewn to mean the Au- 
thor of this Perie geſis, by Paſſages cited out of 
it: Tho' ſome, not exactly the ſame with the 
poem we have; of which Difference the Rea- 
ſons are aſſigned. One mentioned by TZetges is 
here conſidered. EE - 

THERE are ſome Words of this Poet pre- 
ſerved by Stephanus, which we have not now in 
our Books, (there being a manifeſt Lacuna) con- 
cerning the City of Emiſa, paraphraſed by Feſtus 
Avenus, In this City there was a Temple, de- 
dicated to the Sun, which this Poet celebrates, 
for which the Emper or Elagabalus had a pe- 
lar Veneration. From which Mr. Dodwell ga- 
thers, that this Dionyſius wrote in that vile Em- 
peror's Time, into whoſe Favour he endeavoured 
to inlinuate himſelf by the Encomiums he gives 
to his Temple. Mr. Dodwell takes Notice of the 
great Liberties that the Paraphraſts on this Poet 
ued ; notwithſtanding which, that might be true 
waich Feſtus Avienus here inſerts, ſeeing herein 
heagrees with Stephanus ; and for as much as there 
tems to be ſomewhat. wanting in Dionyſius; pare 
iularly, with reſpe& to the Situation of Emiſa, 
A a __ rightly 


* 


Diomſiut the Son of Muſonius. All of whom 
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rightly ſupplied by Feſtus Avienus. That 4: 
lexanaria was the Country of this Poet, cannot 
be deduced from his beginning his Periegeſi 
with Libya; ſhewn from the Example of others: 
Nor from Pliny's making one Dionyſius to be born 
at Charax Spaſines, ſometimes called Alexandria. 
Where of the Name of Spaſines being an Here- 
| ditary Title to the Kings of Suſiana.] That Bj. 
1. thynia was his Country, cannot be inferred from 
Mn his celebrating the River Rhebia, other Reaſons 
13 being aſſigned for it. Nor any thing from the 
11 Ule of ne, here largely explained as uſed by 
I Geographers. Ir is moſt whe he was a (o- 
14 rinthian, there being one of that City that wrote 
4 a Periegeſis in Verſe, and no Poet is ever named 
as ſuch but this: And alſo, ſeeing he ſpeaks of 

himſelf as a Roman, and Corinth mas made a 
Roman Colony by Julius Cæſar; of which, there- 
fore, Rome muſt be the Metropolis, and the In- 


habitants of Corinth from thenceforth Romans, 
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Of the Lawfulneſs 0 Inſtrumen- 
45 Muſick in Hy Offices. 


A 222 HERE havin a retended Anſwer 
Coen; been made 10 1 Sermon, which 
4 E defended the Lawfulneſs of Or- 
| gans in the Chriſtian Church, as 
the Reverend Mr. Newte gave an 
— Anſwer to ſome popular Obje- 
ions therein, as that of bein Popiſh, (wherein 
he ſhews the Senſe of other Pratefant Churches 
from their Practice) and this by way of Pre- 
face ; ſo Mr. Dodwell in the Treatiſe, profeſſedly 
proves the Lawfulneſs of Inſtrumental Muſick in 
Holy Offices. Becauſe the Apoſtles themſelves joined 
in the (a) Temple Worſhip, and therefore in Hymns, 
and conſequently, with the Inſtrumental Muſick 
to which thoſe Hymns were ſung ; This they 
would not have done, had they "Ok of any 
ned Revelation forbidding it under the nem Pe- 
cutum: Yet this they did after they had decla- 
red againſt the Impoſition of the Law on Gentile 
Proſelytes. This they permitted, not only to the 
Jewiſh Chriſtians, but alſo to the Gentiles, ſo far 
as it was in their Power, as being yet one Pecu- 
lum with the Fews, and Partakers of the myſtical 
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Benefits of the Temple Solemnities, tho' without 
being admitted into the Peculium by Circumciſoon, 
Our Adverſaries cannot ſhew in the New Teſta. 
ment, any Prohibition of Inſtrumental Muſick in 
Gov's Service to take Place, when the Depen- 
dence of the Chriſtian Church on the Fewwiſh Eſta- 
bliſhment ſhould expire: Nor make it deduci. 
ble from any Reaſonings in the New Teſtament. 
They find not that any thing was to be antiqua- 
ted under the em Diſpenſation, becauſe praiſed 
under the old. No, the Apoſtles reaſon 185 the 
Old Teſtament to the New: This is ſhewn in 
S. Paul's arguing for the Maintenance of Cnxisr's 
Miniſters, 1 Cor, ix. Againſt Chriſtians marrying 
thoſe of another Communion, 1 Cor. vii. 14, This 
is ſhewn to be a thing moſt likely to be done by 
the Apoſtles, conſidering their Education, their 
Zeal for the Law, their not admitting Innova- 
tions without evident Revelations. There's no 
Teſtimony in the New Teſtament, that all the 
Ceremonial Precepts of the Law were to be abrc- 
gated under the Goſpel: That Chriſtian Churches 
might not reſume rhofe Rites, if they judged them 
edifying in their own Circumſtances. The great 
thing the Apoſtles inſiſt on, with reſpe& to the 
Moſaick Law, was, that the Gentiles were to be 
admitted into the new Peculium without any Ob- 
ligation to obſerve the Law of Moſes as impoled 
on the Fewiſh Nation, and without incorporating 
' themſelves into the particular Nation of the 
Jews: And, conſequently, the No-neceſſity of 
Circumci ſion, Baptiſts being ſufficient to admit 
Cornelius, &c. into the new Peculium, Acts x, XI. 
This was, conſequently, a Repeal of the old Di- 
| = ſpenſation, 
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ſpenſation, fo far as it was inconſiſtent, even with 
the Revelations of the Old Teſtament, which ſpeaks 
of a New Covenant, that was to ſucceed upon the 
Abrogation of the Old: And hence a Repcal of 
the Old, ſo far as the Practice thereof was incon- 
fitent with the Practice of the New. Such were 
Circumciſion, Dependence on the Temple Sacri- 
feet, abſtaining from certain Meats forbidden to 
the JFerws, never to the Gentiles, The Fervs in- 
fiſting on the Gentile Converts Obſervation of 
theſe things, made it impoſſible for both to co- 
aleſce into one Body, as the new Revelations of the 
Goſpel required. Hence they became unlawful, 
There's no Pretence, therefore, of condemning 
other things as unlawful, becauſe then uſed ; 
eſpecially, things at that Time agreed to by the 
Gentiles themſelves as lawful, as the Uſe of In- 
ſirumental Mufeck in their Sacrifical Hymns, was. 
The Obſervance of ſuch things wherein they did 
not differ, could not have made any Breach be- 
twixt them. The Shaking, Heb. xii. 26. implied 
the Removal of whatever hindred the Incorpora- 
tion of the Gentiles, which ſuppoſed them con- 
fined to the Moſaical Conſtitutions ; but nothing 
hindred but that others might remain, and might 
be uſed, tho' not on a Moſaick Sanction, yet, as 
being indifferent things, by an Ecclepaſiical San- 
aion: Amongſt which is this of Inſtrumental 
Muſick. The Apoſtles were ſo far from making 
indifferent things unlawful upon Account of their 
being formerly impoſed, that they frequently allow 
a Reaſoning from the aboliſhed Conſtitution of 
the Law, to that which anſwer'd it under the 
Goſpel, As, 1 Cor, ix. 9, 10, Such things will 
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ſill oblige as Laws, whilſt the ſame Reaſon con: 
tinues for which Gop was pleas'd at firſt to im- 

ole them. We may accordingly argue, that if 
N Muſick was uſed in the Temple Sa- 
crifices, it may at leaſt be ſtill acceptable in our 
Euchariſtical Sacrifices; no Sacrifices being more 
proper for Hymns than thoſe that were Euchari- 
ſtical. Tis certain, that Hymns were uſed in 
the Aſſemblies of the firſt Chriſtians. Singing 
was uſed, as that which naturally raiſes the At. 
fections; and Inſtrumental Muſick has the ſame 
Influence; it diſpoſed Eliſha to receive the In- 
fluences of the Good Spirit, and probably was 
thence received into the Schools of the Prophets, 
1 Sam. x. 5. 1 Chron. xxv. 1, 3. where this Sing- 
ing to Inſtruments is called Propheſying, Hence 
Inſtrumental Muſick is not improper for a ſpiri- 
tual Diſpenſation. The Inſtitution of it became 
beneficial, not by the Interpoſition of extraordi- 
nary Divine Providence, (as in ſome Caſes here 
named; ) but by the natural Efficacy it has on 
the Aﬀections, Thus deemed by Saul's Servants, 
1 Sam. vi. 16. uſed as ſuch by Eliſha ; and this 
without any Revelation. Upon this Reaſon uſed 
by Heathens. Chearfulneſs of Temper is ſuppo- 
ſed, in the New Teſtament, to diſpoſe for the In- 
| fluences of the Good Spirit: To this, both In- 
ſtrumental and Vocal Muſick contribute; and it 
doth it now as well as formerly. Hence this Hy- 
pot heſis is not Temporary. 
HRE (G. 12.) Mr. Dodwell conſiders, how 
both good, and likewiſe evil Spirits, act upon 
Mankind: How far theſe latter are reſtrained 
by Cop: How both may act on the Under- 
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funding, and on the material Faculties: That a 
lively Imagination, as well as good Underſtand- 
ing, was (in the Fees Opinion) requiſite to di- 
ſpoſe for the Spirit of Prophecy : That the Ima- 
gination ſhould be calm and ſedate; [whence 
Heatheniſh Divinations of Pythiæ, &c. were by 
the firſt Chriſtians aſcribed to malignant Spirits, 
on Account of their Brutiſh Tranſyorts.] That 
grateful Tunes of (Inſtrumental as well as Vocal) 
Muſick, contributes much to the allaying the 
Paſſions, and ſubjecting the Imagination to the 
nobler Facultier. Evil Spirits were not in the 
Apoſtles Days, as ſince, judged ſo free from Mat- 
ter; hence their Power was conceived to be over 
the Imagination, and the material Faculties de- 
pending on it. Hence Madneſſes are aſcribed to 
the Devil, John x. 20. and vii. 20. and viii. 48, 
52. Thus repreſented by Greek Poets, the Per- 
ſonators of the eldeſt Antiquity, and as the Pu- 
nihment of pracular Perſons. Other Maladies 
were aſcribed to the Devil, eſpecially thoſe whoſe 
Seat was in the Brain, which was thought liable 
to the Devil's Influences, and in the ſpinal Mar- 
ro, which, when corrupted, was thought to be 
turned into a Serpent, the Symbol of the Devil. 
Divine Prophecy was generally thought to require 
Imagination, but duly ſubordinated to the nobler 
Faculties; but Diabolical Enthuſiaſm went no 
farther than the Imagination, and therefore diſ- 
ordered the Underſtanding. Inſtrumental Muſick 
affects the Imagination, ſo as to compoſe or diſ- 
order it, and therefore may diſable Devils to in- 
fuence it, if their Power be confined by Provi- 
dence to diſpoſed Matter. And Muſick may in- 

| : Aa 4 diſpoſe 
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diſpoſe the Imagination for their Influences, if 


it be not in their Power to make or hinder Dif. 
poſitions. | 

Nx xx is ſhewn, how ſuch a Notion of the Si- 
ritualneſs of our Religion as makes us uncapable 
of ſenſible Aſſiſtances, is fundamentally inconj. 


ſtent with the Doctrine of the Apoſtolical Age: 


This is plain, from the Inſtitution of Sacraments, 
from the Uſe of Vocal Muſick, and from Goy's 
requiring the Worſhip of our Bodies, 1 Cor. vi, 
19,20. The Opinion of Porphyry, &c. making 
the Body the Priſon of the Soul, and diſcharging 
it from any Share in Religions, ſeems to be the 
Original of the ſeveral Enthuſiaſts (here named) 
that decry'd external Ordinances. The myſical 
Riſing from Sin, was that by which the Here- 


ticks, condemned by the Apoſtles, would have 


evaded the Reſurrection of the Body: And others, 
from their ſpiritual Way of Worſhip, condemned 

Marriage. Both of theſe are condemned by the 
Apoſiles. In the next place is ſhewn, that the 


ſame Reaſons that prove bodily Worſhip uſeful in 


the Moſaick Diſpenſation, prove it to be ſo now. 
We have Souls as much dependent on the Boch, 
as they had, and as much influenced by the fame 
Means. We are to worſhip Gop in Aſſemblies, 
as they were, and to be alle by ſenſible Sig- 
nifications, by which they can mutually give, 


and receive Edification, and ſuch as teſtify the 


higheſt Reſpect to the moſt perfect wp, That 
of John iv. 24. --- T hey that ore od, muſi 
worſhip him in Spirit and Truth, is ſhewn to be 
ſpoken, not as oppoſed to that which is ſenſible 


And corporeal, but to the literal Senſe of the a 
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of Moſes : That the myſtical Senſe was that which 
was truly intended by Gop, and the Literal no 
otherwiſe than as conveying the Myſtical ; Truth 
being here oppoſed to Shagow. That the Con- 
fnement of the Worſhip of Gop to one Place, 
either Jeruſalem or Mount Gerizim, was diſa- 
orceable ro the Nature of the Worſhip of the 
Goſpel. That every City was to be equal with 
theſe, and the Biſhops of particular Cities equal 
with the High-Prieſt of Jeruſalem, both in Con- 
ſecration of Places to God's Worſhip, and the 
Exerciſing. the Supreme Power of the Evangelical 
Myſtical Sacrifice within their own Juriſdictions : 
So that from this Text nothing can be rationally 
objected againſt Inſtrumental Muſick, in that it is 
not inconſiſtent with the Spiritual Nature of the 
Goſpel Worſhip, in that it is not oppoſcd to the 
Balily, but the Literal Senſe of the Law of Mo- 
ſes, when it interferes with the Myſtical. Goſpel 
Inſtitutions, and hence Spiritual, viz. Baptiſm 
and the Lord's Supper, are yer Senſible and Cor- 
poreal. Farther Mr. Dodwell ſhews, that as Pomp 
and Magnificence were pleaſing to Gop under the 
Moſaick Diſpenſation, ſo no Text of Scripture 
cin be produced to ſhew them to be otherwiſe 
under the Goſpel. Our Saviour's approving of 
the Anointing the Temple of His Body, and the 
commending this before Liberality to poor Chri- 
ſans, even then when ſo many, ſhews His Judg- 
ment of what ſhould be done to Material Tem- 
ples, that ſhould afterwards be conſecrated to 
His Worſhip. The Simplicity of the Goſpel is 
conſiſtent with Magnificence, that ſignifying Sin- 
end) in Oppoſition to Double-Dealing ; and the 
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ſign of our Evangelical Enchariſtical Sacrificer, 
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ſingle Eye denotes Bounty, and hence rather coun: 
tenances than diſcourages Magnificence, 
NE x the pretended ill Conſequence of Re. 
ſtoring Inſtrumental Muſick is conſidered, vis. 
I. Trzar hereby Dancing to it may be reſtored, 
(1.) Dances not in themſelves unlawful, uſed by 
David. | Levity falſly objected to ſuch as ate 
grave.] (2.) It not uſed, yet not condemned in 
the Time of Ignatius. Twas approv'd by the 
Pythagoreans, who were follow'd by the Eſſenes, 
many of whoſe Cuſtoms were follow'd by Chri- 
ſtians. The Harpers (Rev. v. 8.) repreſent the 
Chriſtian Worſhip, as then in Fact, between the 
Deſtruction of the Temple, and their new Trou- 
bles under Domitian. 
II. Ir is not rightly inferred, that Circumciſion 
might as well be reſtored. Nothing is to be re- 
ſtored, that is repugnant to the Conſtitution of the 
New Peculium. This Inſtrumental Muſick is not, 
but tis evident that Circumciſion, and ſo Bloody 
Sacrifices are; becauſe their End was to incorpo- 
rate into the eiſh Nation, contrary to the Pri- 
vileges of the New Peculium. Tho' the Colchians 
and Egyptians uſcd Circumciſion, yet not as a Right 
of Admiſſion into the peculiar People of GoD, 
which other Nations never pretended to. 
III. No R yet Bloody Sacrifices, One great De- 
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was to unite all Nations into One Body. None 
were capable of the Fewih Sacrifices, but that 
One only Nation, that of the Fewws ; [which was 
likewiſe the Caſe of other National Sacrifices ; | 
and hence could not unite all Nations into One | 


Body. The Unbloody Sacrifices of the Pytha- 
r 
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means, and from them of the Eſſenes, made theſe 
the eafilicr embrace Chriſtianity, eſpecially when 
ſounded on the everlaſiing Prieſthood of Melchi- 
»edc&, whoſe Oblations were only Bread and 
Mine, the ſame with our Euchariſt, typified in 
Manna, the Bread from Heaven. From whence 
proceeded the Union betwixt the Church Trium- 
phant and Militant, and other Unions here men- 
tion'd. | 
NexT the Vanity of that Objection is ſhewn, 
of the Danger of admitting any Impoſations, tho? 
of Things lawful, for fear of farther Impolitions 
and Rigours that may thence enſue afterwards. 
A Body Politick cannot ſubſiſt without Govern- 
ment, nor Government ſubſiſt without a Right of 
impolting in Things indifferent, and mult be al- 
lowed to judge concerning the Exigencies of the 
Society, and of the Mean betwixt what is defi- 
cient, and what is ſuperfluous. If there be Ex- 
cels, the Authority will be reſponſible for it, not 
the Subject. Here the ill Conſequences of Com- 
prehenſeon are ſhewn, | 
Revel. xviii. 22. where 'tis foretold of Babylon, 
that the Voice of Harpers and Muſicians, and of 
Pipers and Trumpeters, ſhall be heard no more. 
This is urged, without Reaſon, againſt Inſtru- 
mental Mufick, Such Prophecies are not to be 
underſtood till fulfilled, that they might not give 
Warning to them who were to fulfill enn Far- 
ther, this is to be underſtood as a Prophecy, not 
#4 Law; a Prediction of an Event, not as 4 
Determination of what is lawful or unlawful. 
Tis a Deſcription of a State truly calamitous, as 
Wat follows plainly ſhews; and therelre; grant- 
| | ing 
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ing this to be underſtood. of Antichriſt, it proves 
not the Sinfulneſs of what Men were then depri. 
ved of, but the Calamity of the Deprivation. 

Ne x Tt Dr. Lightfoot's Obſervation is conſider. 
ed, viz. That Chriſt aboliſhed the Worſhip of the 
Temple as purely ceremonious ; but perpetuated that 
of the Synagogue, Reading the Scripture, &c. and 
tranſplanted it into the Chriſtian Church as purely 
moral. Synagogues, probably, after the Return 
from Captivity, were uſed inſtead of the School 
of the Prophets, of which the People ſeem to 
have made the ſame uſe, as they did after of the 
Synagogues. If ſo, the whole Synagogue-way of 
Worſhip muſt have been ſettled by prudential 
Proviſions, which alone could take place upon 
the Failing of the Spirit of Prophecy; conſequent- 
ly no Pretence is left to Divine Revelation tor 
this Way of Worſhip. If this is pretended, they 
cannot ſhew where tis written, Farther, there's 
no Text to prove that Carisr has perpetuated 
this Way of Worſhip; neither does the Nature 
of the Thing evince it to be a Dictate of the 
Moral Law. Singing of Pſalms cannot be pro- 
ved ſuch, eſpecially if its Efficacy to promote 
Devotion proceeds from Divine Inſtitution, as 
our Falun aſſert, and not from its own Na- 
ture. [Where the Moral Law, and its Obliga- 
tion, is conſider'd.] Neither can it be ſhewn, 
that every Particular of the Temple Worſhip, 
muſt, for that only Reaſon, becauſe it was ſo, be 

_ unlawful now. The Uſe of Lots was taken by 
the Apoſtles from the Uſe thereof in the Temple 

INSTRUMENTAL Muſick is pretended to be pro- 
ved aboliſhed, becauſe it was a Shadow of our 
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praiſing Go p with the Organs of our Bodies un- 
der the Goſpel. It could not ſignify ſomething 
that was to come, in that the Jet at that Time 
vled the Worſhip of the Organs of their Bodies, 
together with their Inſtrumental Muſick ; their 
Maths they uſed in Singing, and their Feet in Re- 
ligious Dances. Farther, this cannot be proved 
thit Inſtrumental Muſick was a Shadow, or Type, 
of our Organical Worſhip under the Goſpel. 
fis not enough to preſume, that all Uſages that 
were not moral, muſt needs be ſuch Types. The 
Reaſons of many of them were adapted to the 
Exigencics' of that Nation, and many to fortify 
them againſt the Vice themſelves were inclined 
to, and againſt the Vices of their Neighbour Na- 
tions, and the like Reaſons. It was the Cuſtom 
of thoſe earlieſt Ages, to deliver Moral Duties 
under Myſtical Symbols, (as thoſe of Pythagoras) 
is Philo and S. Barnabas underſtood the Prohi- 
biting the Fews to eat ſeveral Animals. Theſe 
were thus delivered, to diſpoſe the Hearers to re- 
ceive them with the greater Reverence : But the 
Symbols that were to be aboliſhed under the Go- 
ſpel were of another Nature, to prefigure a new 
Innovation of the Goſpel, which Hould in courſe 
repeal ſome Cuſtoms the Jem were in Poſſeſſion 
of, 3s inconſiſtent with it. Such could not be 
e Singing with the Organs of our Body, ſha- 
dowed by the old inanimate Organs; in that Vo- 
cl Muſick was then in uſe, together with Inſtru- 
mental, and no ways inconſiſtent with any other 
Keved Cuſtom of theirs. | 
INSTRUMENTAL Muſick is far from being a Sha- 
W, when 'tis mention'd in Heaven, Rev. v. . | 
| an 
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and reckoned thereby among the Heavenly u 
chetypes, which were the Truth, and the Body 
that anſwer' d thoſe Shadows. Heavenly Things 
are oppoſed to theſe, of which theſe were gn] 
the Shadows, Hebr. viii. 5. Conſequently if! 
Harping have any Place in Heaven, it cannot be 
reckon'd among the Shadows of the Moſaick Lay 
which were to be aboliſhed ; Heavenly Things he. 
ing ſuppoſcd to be eternal, 2 Cor. iv. S. and 
v. 2. (as the Platoniſts ſuppoſed their Idea to be) 
and to remain, peve, after Shaking, Heb. xii, 24, 
Whereas, farther, the Goſpel-State in the New Tz. 
ſtament is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the Cele. 
ſtial Patterns, in Imitation of which the Moſaick I 
Diſpenſation was formed: And hence the Things 
of the Goſpel are called the Things themſeh, 
and the true Things: And likewife Eternal, in 
Oppolition to the Things anſwering them under 
the Moſaick Law. 

As for what is farther urged by the Con- 
demners of Inſtrumental Muſick, that, in the Re- 
welations, Odours are joined with Harpers, and 
joined with the Publick Prayers, as among 
the Jews. Mr. Dodwell thought then, that hi- 
cenſe might have been uſed by the Apoſiles after 
the Deſtruction of the Temple ; but ſince that 
Time his Thoughts were altered, as may be ſeen 
in one of his laſt Tracts, entituled, Incenfing ud 
Apoſtolical Tradition. Of which afterwards. 

IT ſuffices what he concludes Hef. 28 with, 
We can diſcharge ourſelves from the Obligation of 
ſuch Things, tho' we believe them lawful. by 
being excuſed from Circumciſion, we Gentiles ate 
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pleaſed to Jay on the Jewiſh Nation, ſince we 
ire not obliged to any Incorporation with them. 
Tus next thing Mr. Dodwell takes Notice of, \ 
is that the Reaſonings of ſome of the ancient 1 
Fathers is the ſame which his Adverſary makes ss 
uſe of in condemning Inſtrumental Muſick ; par- 
ticularly S. Chryſoſtome, the Author of Queſt. ad 
Orthodox. (probably Juſtinus Siculus) and others, 
who ſpeak of Inſtrumental Muſick as only befit- 
ting a State of Childhood, and hence not the Go- 
ſpd-State, We are to diſtinguiſh betwixt the 
Reaſonings and Teſtimonies of the Fathers. For 
the firſt, they had no more Advantage than other 
Men; eſpecially when, being much later than 
te Apoſtles, they have no Precedent of this Rea- 
ſoning in the Apoſtolick Age; but the contrary, 
in that Harpers are mention'd by the Apoſtle as 
in Heaven, and hence not among the Rudiments 
of Children, at a Time when Chriſtians were ar- 
rived at the Fulneſs of the Meaſure (uus) of 
the Age of Chriſt. Suppoſing this Mulick proper 
for the Jeruſalem Sacrifices, there could be no 
Pretence thereto in any other Chriſtian Church 
belides that of Feruſalem, where the firſt Apoſile 
had the ſame Right over all other Churches, as the 
High-Prieſt had over all the Jeiſh Synagogues. 
Hence Inſtrumental Muſick might have been re- 
ſerved to the Apoſtolical Church, till that Church 
was extinguiſhed by the Death of the laſt Apo- 
fles. After which Time, all other Churches 
might have taken up that ſame Cuſtom, but were 
unlikely to do it, having never till that Time 
uled it: And for any one ſingle Church to have 
done ſo, when the reſt did it not, would 8 
en 
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been thought aſſuming. Hence it came to be 
diſcontinued without any Diſlike of it. The 
Reaſons of which the following Ages enquiring 
into, were ready to impute it to its Diſagreeable- 
neſs to the Dignity of the New Peculium ; tho 
contrary to the Reaſoning of the Apoſtolick Age. 
The Reaſoning of the Apoſtles from a State of 
Non- Age, was not to prove the Externals of the 
Moſaic Law to be unlawful, but the Unreaſona- 
bleneſs of Stopping at them, ſo as not to admit 
the farther Diſcoveries of the Goſpel, Gal. iii. 24. 
and iv. 4, 9, 25, 26. Theſe, and the like Ex- 
preſſions in the New Teſtament, import, that the 
myſtical Benefits repreſented and covenanted for 
by the Legal Symbols, were never ſuppoſed to be 
performed by the Symbols themſelves, otherwiſe 
than as they repreſented and applied the Archetypes 
anſwering them under the Goſpel, and therefore 
uſeleſs when ſeparated from thoſe Archetypes, Heb. 
x. 4. Gal. vi. 15. From which we may underſtand 
the true Reaſon why the Legal Symbols are called 
weak devi, and beggarly xroxd, in Oppoſition 
to the 25, the Riches of the Spiritual Bene- 
firs, which are to be expected only from theRites 
under the Goſpel, which were to ſucceed thoſe 
Legal Symbols. Theſe Expreſſions thus explain d, 
as oppoſite to the Ferwiſh Notions, are ſhewn to 
conclude nothing to the Purpoſe of thoſe Fa- 
there, they being againſt them who would not 
come over to the Chriſtian Communion, becauſe 
they would not communicate with wncircumciſe 
Perſons ; or were inclined to a Defection from 
it, out of their Zeal for their whole Lam; ſee- 
ing that in the mean time theſe Ruda 
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uſed by the Apoſtles themſelves, as Jett, and inſiſt- 
ed on by Myriads of believing Jetut, with a per- 
fe& good Underſtanding with the Apoſiles, (Acts 
xxi. 20, 23, 24.) when uſed without any Deſign 
of Defection from Chriſtianity. The Apoſtles 
Reaſoning extends to no other Fewwiſh Cuſtoms, 
but thoſe only which were thought to entitle to 
ſome myſtical Benefits repreſented and conveyed 
by them, till Go p had declared it otherwiſe by 
his new Revelations. If therefore our Adverſa- 
ries will make Inſtrumental Muſick as a Shadow, 
or aRudiment, they muſt bethink themſelves of 
ſome myſizcal Benefit repreſented and conveyed 
ly it under the Law, and now conveycd by ſome 
other Inſtitution ſucceeding it under the Goſpel ; 
this being abſolutely requiſite to make it now an 
empty Shadow, and a weak and beggarly Element. 
And what may that be? Is it the Admitting us 
to the Foys of the Heavenly Society repreſented by 
Inirumental Mufeck * And why may not the like 
Ule of Inſtrumental Muſick entitle us to that 
now, as well as repreſent it? The Weakneſs and 
Beggarlineſs of what would otherwiſe have been 
uleful, do more concern our Adverſaries than 
, who practiſe even their Vocal Muſich, as the 
Jews did, in a Separation from the truly original 
Apoſtolical Conſtitution. 

Tris Diſcourſe was written about the Year 
1698. 

TAE Organ, which occaſion'd the Diſpute, 
was ſer up at Tiwerton, in the Year 1696. 

Tus Second Edition of Mr. Dodwell's Diſ- 
curſe, was in the Year 1700. 
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CAP. XXXII. 
A Diſcourſe againſt Marriage. 


ian different Communiong. 


HE judicious and learned Mr. Charles 
I Leſley, having a Purpoſe to pub- 
liſh a Sermon, which he had 
51 preached 12 Years before at Che- 
| ſter, againſt Marriages in different 
Communions, {ent it to Mr. Dod- 
well; who returned it, not only with his juſt 
Approbation of ſo uſeful a Subject ſo ſtrenuouſſy 
handled, but alſo with his own Thoughts there- 
upon, An. Dom. 1702. 'The Argument that 
Mr. Dodwell infiſts on, is the Duty of Marrying 
within the Peculinm. In order to which, (be- 
ſides the Uſefulneſs thereof in other reſpects) 
he largely conſiders the Nature of the Peculun, 
ſtyled in Scripture the Holy Seed; by which is 
meant © that particular Nation, which the Hu 
* preme Being had choſen out of all the Nations 
* of the World to Himſelf, in a Way proper to 
them alone, and which no Nation beſides could 
« pretend to.” He ſuppoſes, in reſpect to Na- 
tional Religions, that each Nation had a God pe- 
culiar to itſelf; that there were mutual Stipuia- 
tions on each Side, whereby the God covenanted 


to be their God, to protect and promote the os 
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fire of that People, and that the Nation ſhould 
pay their publick Acknowledgments, which were 
impoſed on the whole Nation as Conditions of 
their being protected. Theſe like to Matrimonial 
Stipulations, imply'd in the Name Baal, given 
to their Deities. Tho' the Name is refuſed by 
Gop, becauſe given to His Rivals; yer not the 
Relation, Gop frequently ſtyling Himſelf the 
Huchand of Iſrael, and Carist the Bridegroom of 
the Church, His Bride. This intimated in ma- 
ny Expreſſions of the Holy Scriptures : The Non- 
performance of the People's Part called Whore- 


dom, &c. The Words uſed to expreſs the Obli- 


gation betwixt Gop and His People, are covenaut- 
ing Terms, ſuch as n Thus in the old, 
and thus in the Goſpel-Covenant. In the former, 
Circumciſion was a Token of Gop's Covenant with 
His People, and Sacrifices, eſpecially ev79ua, the 
Peoples imprecating the like on themſelves, if 
they violated their Parts of the Covenant, In the 
nw Covenant, Baptiſm was managed by Way of 
Vueſnion and Anſwer, according to the Form of a 
Roman Stipulation: And the Lord's Supper was 
e by Plim, as an Obligation that Chri- 


ſtiant laid on themſelves to the Performance of 


the Duties of their Religion. Gop might, as He 
was Supreme Sovereign, by His abſolute Empire, 
and by the Terror of the Conſequences of Diſobe- 
ance, have obliged Mankind to Obedience: Yet 
He was pleaſed ſo far to condeſcend, as to treat 
with Mankind upon the equal Terms of Giving 
and Receiving Securities for Performance of Con- 
tions on both parts, by the ſame Way that Men 
had been uſed to in thoſe early Times of Cove- 
N Bb 2 nanting. 
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nanting. Now in doing this, He did not con- 
tent Himſelf with the Security [ndividuals were 
capable of giving Him, but alſo took in the Se- 
curity of the Boch itſelf, in that the Favours pro- 
miſed by Gop, concerned the Proſperity of the 
whole Body. This Body, by this Covenanting, 
became Gop's Peculium. Now this Security to be 
given to Gop on Man's part, was to be given by 
them who had a Right to oblige the Body with 
which the Covenant was made. Joſbua under. 
takes for himſelf and his Family. Thus the Fl. 
ders who out-lived Joſhua, kept the Tſrazlites firm 
in the Worſhip of the True Gop, being Gover- 
ors of their own Tribes, who acted then ſepa- 
rately, when there was no King in Iſrael, i. e. no 
Governor of the whole Nation, | which, tho pla- 
ced in the latter End of Jud es, reſpected the 
Time immediately after Joſhua. | Here Mr. Dod- 
well ſhews what Intereſt Kings among the Ro- 
mans and Greeks had in their National Religions; 
and how this obliged them when they extirpated 
Kings, yet to preſerve the Name of a King, who 
might officiate in thoſe Rites, which had been ap- 
propriated to their Kings : That the Denying Gov 

the Right of Naming the Governors in [/rael, 
and hereby the Security he had for Performance 
of the Covenant on the Peoples part, was the 
Thing Gop was diſpleaſed with, when they ask- 
ed a King, as being inconſiſtent with His own 
King ſhip, by their having Hereditary Kings. 
Their Government was before that Monarchical. 

Moſes was a Monarch, and fo was Joſhua, and 
all the Judges: And ſo were the Heads of thc | 
Tribes, when they acted ſeparately. It was ow 
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the Hereditary Succeſſion that Gop was diſpleaſed 
with, as 'twas inconſiſtent with His Sovereignty, 
and His Right of Setting Kings over them: As 
appears in the Caſe of Gideon, Judg. viii. 22,23. 
Before Saul's Time Gop reſerved to Himſelf the 
Right of Nominating the Supreme Governors, 
who He took care ſhould be ſuch as would ſe- 
cure the National Covenant ; being not content 
with the Security of ſeparate Individuals, with- 
out that greater Security which might be given 
Him by Governors, 

Tx o' no Governors were ſo much regarded, as 
thoſe with whom the Covenant was originally 
made, who took in the whole Body that deſcend- 
ed from them. The firſt Covenant for a Peculi- 
um, after the Flood, was made with Abraham, 
whoſe private Family was afterwards to become 
a Nation; which Peculium was properly expreſ- 
led by the Name of a Seed, when deſcending 
from one common Anceſtor ; tho', by Legal Acts, 
Kaver might be emancipated, and Strangers a- 
dopted into the Privilege of Sons, and fo account- 
ed of Abraham's Seed, as well as they that had 
their Lineal Extraction from him. Now theſe, 
being devoted to the Worſhip of the Supreme Be- 
ing, were on that Reaſon accounted Holy, Holi- 
- eſs being one of His appropriated Attributes; no 
other Beings, worſhipped by other Nations, be- 
ing thus to be eſteemed, when compared with 
the Holineſs of their infinitely perfect Creator, 
and hence could not communicate this to their 
Worſhippers. But Gop's Peculium are called a 
Holy Seed, a Holy People; and the Ifraelites a King- 
dom of Prieſts ; which intimated, that the meaneſt 
Bb 3 Vraelite 
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Lraelite was equal to that of the higheſt of the 
Gentile Prieſts, as being a Member of the true Pe. 
culium. This was Abraham's immediate Deſign 
in his Covenant with the Supreme Being, that he 
might have a flouriſhing Seed ; the Want of a n 
being his great Complaint, and Gov's granting 
this the great Specimen of His Favour ; as the 
Belief of Gop's Promiſe hereof the moſt celcbra- 
ted A& of Abraham's Faith, next to that of his 
Readineſs to offer up this Son, to whom the Pro- 
miſe was confined, at Gop's Command. The 
Token of the Covenant was in the Fore-skin of his 
Fleſh, to ſignify the Relation it had to his De- 
ſcendents. Abraham's Deſign in Covenanting with 
Gop, was to entitle the Nation that ſhould 
deſcend from him to the Protection of fo power- 
ful a Patron ; for which Reaſon he obliges his Poſte- 
rity to perform the Duties expected of them as 
Conditions of this Patronage, and this on his Pa- 
rental Authority, Cen. xviii. 19. and Gen. xxviii. 4. 
Gop gave Governors ſuch a Right in their Mem- 
bers, as they had in their other Properties. [Hence 
the Faults of Governors made their Subjects liable 
to capital Puniſhments.] And Gop gave Parents 
a Right of Bleſing or Curſing their Poſterity, as 
they deſerved, either by their Obedience or Diſo- 
bedience, with an Obligation on Providence to per- 
form their Bleſſings, or to inflict their Curſes. The 
earlieſt Ages were poſſeſſed with this Opinion. By 
a Nation's thus becoming a Holy Seed, they be- 
came entitled to the Divine Protection, the Injurics 
done to them reflecting on Gop himſelf, when ad. 
mitted to a Participation of his Holineſs ; and 


hence, when humane Juſtice fails, Hime will un+ 
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dertake their Cauſe, and puniſh their Oppreſſors 
by ſome ſignal Providences. And on the other 
fide, expoſed them to ſeverer Puniſhment, if they 
filed themſelves in performing their Duty, (Amos 
iii. 2.) on ſeveral Reaſons here laid down. 

Here Marriages out of the Peculium arc ſhewn 

to be derogatory to the Holy Seed: And this a- 
greeably to the Senſe of the earlieſt, even Heather 
Antiquity, Marriages even with her Nations 
were diſliked. Hence pianſly diſpoſed Perſons, 
who had a due Regard to the great Honour done 
them in being admitted into Federal Holineſs, 
were careful not to engage in Marriages with fuch 
that were not thus Holy. And likewiſe on this 
farther Reaſon, becauſe there were imprire Sacra 
uſed by Heathen Conſorts in the Office itſelf of 
Matrimony. (For thoſe early Ages looked on 
Marriage as a Religious Act, and not purely Se- 
cular.) And withall, as each Family had their 
Sacred Rites, and the Taking a Wife was admit- 
ting her to the Sacra of her Husband's Family 
who, if a Heathen, worſhipped at leaſt a Rival 
Deity, 2 Cor. vi. 14. As in Chriſtian Marriages, 
the Head of the Woman is the Man, and the 
Head of the Man is Chriſt, --- So in the. Marriage 
ot an Infidel, the Head is Belial. 

Tas firſt complete Conſtitution of a Holy Seed 
was in Jacob, (tor all Abrabam's and Iſaac's Po- 
ſterity were not ſuch.) Jacob's Sons (Gen. _ 
poltively deny Marriages with the Uncircumciſed. 
This would have been a Reproach, i. e. might 
have expoſed them to Divine Vengeance, by al- 
lowing the Devil their Adverſary's Plea againſt 
them, and ſo giving him Leave to inflict Puniſb- 
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ments on them, Thus Reproach is ſhewn to be 
taken in Scripture. Hence Reproaches are joined 
with Curſes. | 8 
Moſes's Wife was Zipporah, ſtyled an Ethic. 
pian, becauſe one of the Eaſtern Ethiopia; a Mi. 
dianite, hence of the Poſterity of Abraham by Ke. 
'turah ; and therefore theſe, tho' not of the Pe. 
culium, yet had a great Veneration for the Gop 
of their Fore-father Abraham, and Gop had 1 
Regard for them. However, whatever other Mi. 
dianites were, there are great Reaſons here laid 
down, to preſume that Fethro and his Family 
were Proſelytes. There was no Force in Aarons 
and Miriam's Obje&ion againſt Zipporah ; nor 
doth this reach the Caſe of Marrying out of the 
Peculium. 

As for Samſon's Marrying a Philiſtine ; his Pa- 
rents expreſs the Senſe of that Age, that in Con- 
ſcience he ought not to marry with a Nation that 
was uncircumciſed, i. e. out of the Peculium, un- 
clean. But this Law was * * ed with by Gov, 
Fudg. xiv. 3, 4. Poſſibly a Prophetical Symbol of 
the Gentiles being afterwards to be admitted into 
the true Peculium. | 

Tus Marriages of the Jet, not meerly the 

Prieſts, with other Nations, in the Times of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, are condemned; and this 
as a Mingling of the Holy Seed; for which Gov 
might juſtly, in His Anger, conſume them; this 
Sin making them incurr the Piacular Curſes, to 
which they became obnoxious by Breach of their 
Covenant. Oe "IRR 

THAT theſe Notions concerning the Incon- 
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Hoh Seed, continued among the Jem to the 
1 of the Apoſtles, is 2 from Joſephus, 
the Apocryphal Book of Eſdras, and that of Tobit, 
with reſpect to Fact. | 
Burt with reſpect to Right, Mr. Dodwell 
urges the Authority of the New Teſtament, and 
ſhews, how theſe Principles were believed by the 
Converts to Chriſtianty, and not oppoſed by the 
Apoſtle, in the Caſe they propoſed to him, whe- 
ther Converſion to the Chriſtian Religion would 
not authorize the converted Conſort to leave the 
other, in caſe they refuſed to embrace Chriſtia- 
nity. Both the Roman and Jewiſh Laws per- 
mitted Dzvorces, tho' with Differences here ſpe- 
ciied; the Roman to both Sexes, When Judza 
was a Roman Province, nothing could reſtrain 
them from uling this Liberty, bur Conſcience. Our 
$aviour's new Law forbad all Divorces but in the 
' Caſe of Fornication, and this even to Men. How 
then could Women pretend to it ? It muſt be 
therefore, from a Belief of the Principles afore- 
mention'd, viz. that Marriage out of the Pecu- 
um was in itſelf null and invalid ; nay farther, 
that the Continuance therein was piacular. The 
Apoſile, in anſwering them, 1 Cor. vii. denies not 
theſe e but ſuppoſes them. The Que- 
ſtion propoſed was concerning Perſons married, 
both of them out of the Pecullum. The Apoſtle 
anſwers, by ſhewing, (1.) That there was no 
fear of Seduftion in the Caſe, but ground for 
Hope of the Converſion of the Infidel Con- 
lort. And, (2.) from conſidering the Objc- 
ction from the Holineſs of the Seed; Where 
he ſuppoſes, that the Want of this e *he 
olvc 
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ſolved ſuch Marriages, but denies, that in this 
Caſe it was wanting, in that the Holineſs of 4. 
ther of the Parents was ſufficient to make the Seed 
holy; and this evidenced by their Practice, in ad. 
mitting ſuch Children, under the old Peculium 
to Circumciſion, and under the new, to Baptiſy, 
The firſt was the Caſe of Timothy, Acts xvi, x, 
2, 3- Hence S. Paul was not for the diſſolving 
of ſuch Marriages, when Chriſtianity found them 
in Poſſeſſion : Yet withall, he is utterly againſt 
contracting Marriages with Perſons out of the 
Peculium. It muſt be in the Lord, ver. 39. the 
Senſe of which is ſhewn, to be a Member of 
Curisr's vi/eble Body, the Church. This, Mr. Dod- 
well more fully proves, from 2 Cor. vi. 14. where 
S. Paul bids them not to be unequally yoked with 
Unbelievers, where treegvyer is largely interpre- 
ted; and that Gop, by forbidding the yoking to- 
gether Beaſts of ſeveral Species, forbad the ab- 
ſurd yoking of Mankind ; by myſtical Reaſoning, 
(like that of mot muzzling the Ox that treadeth 
out the Corn, 1 Cor. ix. 9.) which is uſed by Phi- 
Jo and Joſephus, out of Authors elder than them- 
ſelves, to the ſame Purpofe: Pertinent to which 
Reaſoning is the Command, T hou ſhalt not [ow 
thy Field with mingled Seed; and that, A Gar- 
ment mingled of Linnen and Woollen ſpall not 
come upon thee. Linnen was the Cloathing of 
Prieſts, and of Angels and Saints in Heaven 
Woollen denoted Impurity. And by this is for- 
bidden the Mixture of the Holy and Unholy. 

S. Paul farther purſues this, in laying, Fir 
what Fellow ip hath Righteouſneſs with Unrigh- 


zeouſneſs? Where Mr. Dodwell having large'y 
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explained the Senſe of Jiao, as it denotes 
Conformity to a Law, and here, the Royal Law 
of Faith, or the Goſpel ; and of dcu/a the con- 
tary; he ſhews, that when any are married, 
they, by paſſing into the Family of the Husband, 
als into his Sacra allo; that 'tis therefore im- 
poſſible that ſuch, who have thereby profeſſed a 
dubjection to other Deitzes, ſhould pertyew par- 
tale of the Righteouſneſs of Cuxisr, or be Righ- 
tous by the Law of CELs r, ſeeing there is re- 
quired an univerſal Obedience to his Law, in the 
Conſort profeſſing his Religion. S. Paul proceeds; 
or, What vovavia (alluding to that of Marriage) 
3 there betwixt Light and Darkneſs * Light, in 
S. John, is uſed as a Symbol of the Benefits of the 
true Communion ;- Darkneſs as a Symbol of the 
miſerable State of them that are out of it, [pro- 
bably, in Alluſion to the different States of the 
Irazlites and Egyptians, Exod. x. and Exad, xiv. 
20.] in their diſconſolate Condition here, and 
their being thrown hereafter into outward Dark- 
neſs. The Conſort, therefore, that is not in the 
Light, muſt be in Darkneſs, and, conſequently, 
uncapable of any myſtical Communion with the 
other that is in the Light ; any more than the 
Ecyptians were with the Iſraelites, in the Caſes 
now mentioned. S. Paul's next Words are, or 
what ovuGyors (which ſignifies a Confederacy be- 
twixt Nations that have been in Hoſpitality) Agree. 
ment is there betwixt Curaisr and Belial? CHRIST 
and Belial, (that is, the Devil) are the Heads of 
the Two hoſtile Parties in our ſpiritual Warfare. 
In our Entrance hereon in our Baptiſm, we vow 
to ſide with CHRIST, and renounce the Devil. a 

| make 
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make any League with the Devil, is Treaſm a. 
gainſt our General: Eſpecially in this Watfare 
which admits of no Reconciliation ; and hence gf 
no Treaties. The Iſraelites were forbidden t 
make Leagues, and hence not to contract My. 
riages with the Canaanites. Hence even a good 
King was reproved for making Alliance with 
Ahab, when he had polluted his own Sz by 
marrying the Daughter of a Heathen. 

S. Paul adds; What ! epic, betwixt the Be. 
liever and the Unbeliever ? Believer characteriꝛes 
the Seed of Abraham, in Oppoſition to that of the 
Fleſh, and ſo denotes a Member of the new Pe. 
culium. Mepic denotes the Matrimonial Portion, 
as it implies the Shares on both Sides, and theſe 
confirmed to each other by legal Stipulations : In 
Alluſion hereto, in the myſtical Matrimony be- 
twixt Gop and His People, Gop's People are ſty- 
led His neee, (not as if there was a Diviſion of 
Nations betwixt Gop and other Dezties: ) Hence 
there could be no valid Marriages, where there 
could be no Contributions on both Sides that 
might be ſecured by legal Settlements, and hence 
none in this Caſe. S. Paul farther urges, What 
ouv4aTHeos (which may ſignify Matrimonial A.- 
ſent) Agreement hath the Temple of God with 
Idols ? q. d. How can that Soul that has recei- 
ved the Supreme Being for its Head and Husband 
in the myſtical Marriage, give her Aſſent to lo 
odious a Rival as an Idol, or to the Devil, who 
was believed to poſſeſs that Idol, as ſhe muſt do 
who married one who had Communion with him? 
eſpecially, when the true Gop had a Right by an | 


antecedent Poſſeſſion > This would make the 
| trite 
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wy Gop and the Idol c] ̈;u, which could never 
be ratiied by the Gop of the true Peculium. 
For ye (that is, the Members of the true Peculium) 
1re the Temple of the living God; who, as he is 
ſ1id to Walk in them, ſo to inhabit in them: 
As Chriſtians ſuppoſed Unbelievers to*be poſſeſ- 
ſed by Satan, under whoſe Power they were, and 
thence to be exorciſed before they were pure, to 
receive Holy Baptiſm. Hence is inferred, that 
God and the Devil were made joint Tuhabitants 
in thoſe Marriages which were contracted with 
Conſorts out of the true Peculium, and hence 
Nullities. But thoſe Words, Ye are the Temples 
of the living God, have a Relation to what fol- 
lows ; Wherefore, come out from among them, and 
bz ye ſeparate, and touch not the unclean Thing, 
and I will receive you. If they would enjoy that 
Favour of having God to be with them, and re- 
ceive them; they ought to depart from what- 
ever was offenſive to Him, and particularly im- 
pre Marriages : As in the Times of Ezra and 

Nehemiah. FD 
HERE Mr. Dodwell ſhews, how the Depen- 
dence of the ae Peculium on the Seed of the Pa- 
tnarchs, is very well conſiſtent with the Revela- 
tous of the Goſpel : The Seed of Abraham's Fleſh 
had no Title to the Covenant made with him, un- 
lels they became the Seed of his Faith. Tho” 
there were, in their ſeveral Seaſons, Two Pecu- 
lia, yet the Deſign of the Goſpel was to unite 
them both into One Temple, Eph. ii. 20, 21. The 
(entiles are repreſented in the New Teſtament, as 
called to the ſame Privileges which the Jews 
were in the Old. Our Claim to the pln x 
made 
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made to the Patriarchs, is, by our being ingraft- 
ed on the natural Olive, Rom. xi. 17, 24. Onthe 
Covenant made to Abraham: On our having 
more of that Covenant in it which is common to 


ug with the Jetut, than of that which was pecu- Bl 


liar to themſelves alone. Tho' that Covenant 
brought in Circumciſion, yet Abraham's Rightcoul. 
neſs is not aſcribed to it, but to his Faith, and 
he became the Father of the Faithful, indepen- 
dently on his Circumciſion. Legal Inſtitutions arc 
always aſcribed to Moſes, and the Law, the 
Works which are oppoſed to Faith; the Char- 
cteriſticxs of the nem Peculium are never aſcti- 
bed to Abraham, but to Moſes, But it was the 
Bleſſing of Abraham which was to come on the 
Gentiles by Jzsvs CuRISH: And that the Covenant 
with Abraham was uncapable of being diſannul- 
led by the Law of Moſes. This Covenant was 
made with Abraham's Seed, and is pleadable by 
the Gentiles ; and conſequently, the Notion of 
a Holy Seed is agrecable to the Revelations of the 
Goſpel: Tho' they could not pretend to be of 
Abraham's Pedigree, yet the believing Gentile: 
had ſolider grounds to claim their Deſcent from 
Abraham, as to the true Deſign of the Legiſlator, 
than the unbelieving circumciſed Jett had: 
And this is made out by S. Paul, in the myſiical 
' Interpretations (received by the Jet themlelvcs) 

of the Two Sons of Abraham, Iſhmael, and Iſaac, 


which prefigured the Two Peculia; as alſo from | 


the Two Circumciſeons, that of the Fleſh, and the 


Heart, the latter of which was chiefly deſigned Þy | 


GOD.  Tho' the Gentiles were to be ingruſte 


into the natural Olive, yet not into that of ibe 


Jewiſ! 
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Jewiſh Nation, which muſt have. been done by 
Circumciſion 3 but into the Seed of Abraham, and 
that in the moſt privileged Senſe of the Seed, the 
[uberitance of the celeſtial Canaan ; and this, by be- 
ing Heirs of his Faith alone without Circumciſion ; 
and eſpecially, as allied to CuRIsT, (by being the 
adopted Sons of Gop)who was principally the Seed 
of Abraham, in whom all the Nations of the Earth 
were to be bleſſed. Now he'being the Holy One, 
we partake of a Seed much more Holy than that of 
the Patriarchs alone. Hence S. Paul produces 
Gop's Promiſe, to own ſuch as his Song and 
Daughters who would ſeparate from Infidel Mar- 
riages, 2 Cor. vi. 17, 18. from the Holineſs of his 
incorruptible Seed, which entitled them to be Sons 
and Daughters, Our Incorporation (as in other 
Societies), gives us all the Rights of them who 
were originally of the natural Seed. 

THAT which rendred the Marriages of Jes 
with any other Nation unlawtul, was, on Account 
of their being uncircumciſed: Yet (Jer. ix. 26.) 
were the Egyptians, nay, even the Edomites, tho? 
of Abraham's Poſterity, thus accounted, tho' cir- 
cumciſed; and excluded the Privileges of the 
Temple-Worſhip, till completely proſelyted, and 
had obliged themſelves to obſerve the whole 
Law. Hence S. Paul tells them, who boaſted of 
their Circumciſion, yet were negligent in obſer- 
ving other Duties, that they might expect, that 
their own Circumci ſion would by Gop be reckon- 
ed as Uncircumciſion. . 

AN p alſo, ſuch Marriages were unlawful, as 


it was the Mingling of the Holy Keed, which was 


appropriated to the Deſcendents from the * 
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Patriarchs ; the Fews being eſteemed Gov's js; 
culiar Treaſure, and a holy Nation, and Hol. 
ne{s the Privilege of the true Peculium, to which 
no other Nation could pretend, without a legal 
Incorporation. Conſecration is expreſſed by Ha- 
ration. As Go p had made the Iſraelites holy, 
by ſeparating them to His immediate Care, from 
all other Nations; ſo He obliged them to ſeparate 
themſelves from all other Nations, at leaſt in re- 
ſpect to Marriages with them, if they would 
have Gop own them for His peculiar People. 
Tut ſame Reaſoning holds under the Goſpel, in 
reſpe& to the external Body of the new Peculium ; 
not as to confine the Holy Seed, as formerly, to 
One Nation; but fo, as to ſucceed the old Pecu- | 
lium, in being the only Holy Body in the World; 
and hence, (1 Pet. ii. 9.) as to have the ſame 
Epithets with the old, ſo, particularly, that of a 
Holy Nation ; intimating, that all the Privileges 
that bclonged to the old Peculium, as a fingle 
Nation, agreed to the ve, tho' conſiſting of ſe- 
veral Nations. This holds in the Antitheta of 
S. Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 14. and of S. Fohn, 1 John 
i. 3. All who were out of the true Commu- 
nion, were in Darkneſs and Death. S. Paul's 
&71501 contains all out of the true Peculium, not 
only Heathen Idolaters, but alſo unbelieving Jews, 
tho” of the old Peculium, and Hereticks that de- 
parted and erred from the Faith; and will hold 
concerning Schiſmaticks : Only one Communion 
among Chriſtians was then thought to have the 
whole Right of the new Peculitm. 
Tx1s makes Marriages with a Conſort not of | 


the Peculium, and thence unclean, and not oo 
| ) 
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Holy Seed, unlawful ; and therefore, Marriages 
with Perſons out of Communion with the Biſhop, 
in the Judgment of S. Ignatius, (ad Trall. n. 7.) 
(who being converſant with the Apoſtles, knew 
their Minds.) Such, they being not clean in Con- 
ſcience, were myſtically unclean. And (ad Smyrn. 
u. 8, 9.) ſuch as performed religious Offices in 
Separation from the Biſhop, ſerved the Devil, 
were Abettors of God's great Adverſary, Promo- 
ters of Satan's Hoſtilities againſt CRIST's whole 
Body, the Church. This is made out from the 
New Teſtament. Hence Marriages, even with 
S:hiſmaticks, would be imputed as promoting a 
Concord between ChRIST and HBelial. | 

HERE the Objection is conſidered ; If Mar- 
rages that are contracted before Converſion are 
lunctified by one Conſort, why may not one, 
that is originally a Chriſtian, marry one that is 
not ſuch, and ſanctify the Marriage he contracts 
after his receiving of Chriſtianity « In anſwer to 
this, "tis premiſed, when we know the Thing de- 
termined by our great Legiſlator, we ought to 
acquieſce in His Authority, tho' the Reaſons of 
His Will be hid from us. 

TEN Tertullian's Account is given; which 
is fo this purpoſe, © That no Holineſs was de- 
* rived to the Perſon of the unbelieving Conſort 
* from the Believer, but to their common Seed ; 
* ſo that for the ſake of the believing Parent, 
* Gop would take no Advantage againſt their 
common Seed, to exclude it from the Benefit 
* derivable from the believing Parent, on account 
* of the Unholineſs derivable from the Unbe- 
liever. . [As Go, in other Caſes here ſpeci- 
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fied, paſſes by the Sins of one Parent for ths 
Obedience of the other.] "Tis in God's Power 
to admit the common Seed to federal Holineſs, for 
the ſake of one Parent, who in his Baptiſm was 
renewed by the Holy Ghoſt, and made of the Hz. 
ly Seed, and hereby had a Right to have his owy 
Seed counted Holy alſo. Conſidering Gop's Na- 
ture is more inclinable to Favours than Puniſh. 
ments; beſides the Favourableneſs of the Caſe. 
Bur what ſhall we ſay for Proſelytes continu- 
ing in theſe Marriages This muſt come from 
their antecedent Obligation in their Matrimonial 
Contract: Eſpecially, when Divorces were not 
allowed by CHRIST for every Cauſe. G op ob- 
liges Men, by the Rules of His general Provi- 
dence, to keep their Faith formerly given, par- 
ticularly that of Matrimony, common to all Na- 
tions, tho' ratified by a Religion in itſelf falſe. 
Hence the Marriage muſt laſt for Life, unleſs 
diſſolved by the Conſent of the Conſort, This an- 
ſwers another Difficulty, concerning the Sandi. 
cation of the Children born after Converlion to 
Chriſtianity : The Conſecration laſting for the 
Term of Life, muſt affect the following Sed, as 
well as that of which they were poſſeſſed at the 
Time of the Convert's Baptiſm. Here Mr. Dod- 
Well ſhews, that this allowing Children the Bene- 
fir of one ſingle Parent's Incorporation, was recei- 
ved by other Nations. 


THEN follows Tertullian's Reaſon, why Mar- 


riages contracted with Infidels, by thoſe who are 
already Members of the true Peculium, are Nuli- 
tie: And that was, that by the Baptiſmal Ki- 


pulation, G o p had acquired ſuch a Right in the 
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Believer's Perſon, as made it not validly alienable 
without the Conſent of Gop, on whom that Right 
was devolved by the Proſelyte's own Conſent : 
And Gop had forbidden Marriages with Perlons 
thus unqualified ; (and this on the higheſt Rea- 
ſon, dig. to prevent their being ſeduced :) Con- 


ſequently, Believers alienating themſelves, could 


not convey a valid Title: We being not our 
own, but GO 's Property. Hence Tertullian 
makes ſuch Marriages to be Adultery. 

Tris Doctrine is ſhewn to be agreeable to 
the Doctrine of the Jewiſh Pricſts, Hag. ii. 12. 


And alſo to be thus underſtood in the firſt and 


ureſt Ages of Chriſtianity, from Barnabas, Ter- 
tull;an, and S. Cyprian. Theſe Times are, on ma- 
ny Reaſons here mention'd, of greateſt Authority, 
and to be taken for Standards : From which, 
when later Ages differed, they are not to be re- 
carded. And then 'tis ſhewn, that Facts, even 
of good Men, are not to be regarded, when they 
deviate from an eſtabliſh'd Rule that is grounded 
on Reaſons uncapable of failing. Now the Ne- 
cllity of a Holy Seed from Abraham, is ſhewn 
to be neceſſary to unite both Peculia, and this at 
the Eſtabliſhment of the new Peculium. Sam- 
ſon's marrying a Philiſtine, was diſpenſed with 


by the Legiſlator Himſelf. The Liberty the Jews 


took in marrying Foreigners, condemned by Ex- 
14, might ariſe from being Slaves, not their own 
Maſters ; and their Opinion, that their Laws ob- 
liged them only during their Abode in Paleſtine : 
by which, ſome well-meaning Men might be de- 
ccived: As alſo their Thoughts, that the Puniſb- 
nents, inflicted by GOD to atone their piacular 
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Sins, were a temporary Deſecration. The Ps: 
rection of the whole Peculium, made amends for 
the legal Pollution of Eſther's Perſon in marry- 
ing a Heathen. | > 
CoNnTRACTS about dividing the Children be- 
tween the Communion of the Parents, made in 
promiſcuous Marriages, are ſhewn to be Nulli- 
tices, When Pdtriarchal Covenants ſuppoſed but 
one Religion in a Family, it muſt be wholly in 
the Power of the Husband, who is the Head of 
the Family, The Prieſthood was in the Firſt- 
born of the Family, and hence the Right of off. 
ciating in the Sacra of the Family, of admitting 
to, and excluding from them, The Husband 
cannot alienate this Right, it being eſſential to 
his being a Husband. (1.) On account of the 
Right his Patriarchal Anceſtors had in him, and 
Enjoyment of the Benefits of the Covenants they 
have ſtipulated for him. (2.) On the Account 
of the Right that Go p has in it, in order to ſe- 
cure the Pertormance of Duty covenanted to Him- 
179 ; it being granted to the Husband by way of 
ruſt from Gop. (3.) On Account of the Right 
CuxisT has in the Man, as Head of the myſtical 
Marriage contracted with Him in Baptiſm, to be 
Head of the Man, as the Man is of the Woman, 
tho' in a nobler way. [Cnxisr is repreſented in 


the New Teſtament as the Bridegroom of His 
Church, as well as the Head of every Man; and | 
the Father, in the Old Teſtament, chiefly as the | 


Head and Hucband of the whole old Peculium, 


yet ſo as it might imply the ſame Relation to 
fingle Members and Families. The Ae was 


ſuppoſed only to appear, and alſo to mediate un- 
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der the old Dilpenſation. And, 1 John i. 3. 
S. John's Deſign ſeems to be, to ſhew, that to 
the Union of both Peculia into one, the Union of 
both Perſons was neceſlary. | Tis impoſſible then 
that Cx Is r ſhould conſent to different Religions 
in the ſame Family, in that He has contrived this 
myſtical Marriage, that He might make His own 
Conſent eſſential to the Validity of all conſequent 
Matrimonial Contracts: And ſuch Contra to 
Conſorts out of the Peculium, are conſenting to 
the polluting of Cukisr's Members, His Sons and 
Danghters. 

As this reaches all Men, ſo likewiſe Women, 
who cannot with us (where Slavery is not known) 
be validly diſpoſed of without their own Conſent : 
Neither can the Men of the Peculium giye the 
Women to be diſpoſed of by them, to Fanta out 
of the Peculium. If not formerly in the Caſe of 
Dinah, much leſs under the Goſpel, againſt the 
Will of CarisT, to whom the myſtical Marriage 
gives a more immediate Right in all the Children 
of both Sexes. If Women expect the Benefits of 
the ner Peculiiun, they muſt ſubmit to the Laws, 
perform the Conditions of it, and avoid thote Li- 
berties which are inconſiſtent with it. Here is 
ſewn, that the Condition of Women marrying 
but of the Peculium, is worſe than that of Men. 
Tho' they cannot diſpoſe of themſelves without 
their Parents Conſent, or thoſe who have the 
Right of diſpoſing of them; yet neither can they, 
who have that Right, diſpoſe of them to an un- 
holy Conſort againſt their own Wills. 
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Mz. Dodwell concludes this Diſcourſe, with 
the Conlideration of the firſt Peculium, the Song 
of Gop, the Children of Seth, marrying with the 
Poſterity of Cain, the Daughters of Men, Perſons 
out of the Peculium ; and this, being the firſt In- 
ſtitut ion of a Peculium, that which ought to be 
conſidered, in order to underſtand the Nature 
of a Peculium ; (as our Saviour doth in the Caſe 
of Marriage, to ſhew. what were Deviations 
from it, tho' indulged to degenerate Mankind, 
that under the Goſpel they might be reſtored to 
the firſt Original : The like holds in reſpe& to 
the Peculium. And hence, the ſhewing what 
were the Duties and Privileges at the firſt Inſti- 
tution, will explain them as they are to be un- 
der the Goſpel. 

1. THE 1 of Seth were a Peculium, as 
they inhabited a Holy Land, which Holineſs re- 
quired eſpecial Duties, from which others were 
_ excuſed. The Land was Holy, as that in which 
Gop vouchſafed His Shechinah and peculiar Pre- 
ſence, which conſecrated Places to which GO 
vouchſafed them, and which conſecrated the Land 
of the Fewiſh Peculium. Otherwiſe, Cain's Ba- 
niſnment would not have been a going out from 
the Preſence of the Lord. In the Land whither 
he went, he was hid from the Face of Gop. 

2. THE Poſterity of Seth were taken for the 
People of Febovah, as the Iſraelites were after- 
_ wards, and thereby became Gop's Peculium, and 
under His peculiar Care. Hence Enos, the Son 


p . 4 4 \ » 
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uk xvps 78 Oe. [Which Tranflation of the 
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the Hebrew ; sr] - is to have Go p's 
Name called upon them ; i. e. to be reckoned as 
His People, in whom He had a peculiar Proper- 
jy, a thing proper for Enos's Hope, as being ſo 
lgnal a Privilege. Hence aroſe thoſe Appella- 
tions given to the Sethites, being the Son of Gop, 
and Angels; both which are largely ſhewn to be, 
and how, applicable to them. Jude vi. to be 


meant of them, who left their own Habitation, 


their own Holy Land, to dwell in the unholy 
Land of the Cainites for the ſake of their Wives, 
who went after ſirange Fleſh, as the Sodomites, 
with which they mingled the Holy Sed. Here is 
hewn, how S. Peter and S. Jude ſeem to have 
had their Accounts of the Fall of the Angels, men- 


tion'd by them, from the Book of Enoch, which 


was a Narrative of theſe Children of Seth, writ- 
ten (a thing uſual) by one that perſonated Enoch: 
A Book coeval with the Apoſtles, in which theſe 
Apoſtate Sethites are called *Eypyycenr, fo ſtyled 
by others. How alſo this Apoſtaſy of the An- 
gels of the Poſterity of Seth, by the Cainite Wo- 
men, was known and believed by the Fews of 
thc Apoſtles Age, as appears from Philo and 
Jolephur, from Apocryphal Books, and from Eu- 
polemus. 

THr1s Title of the Sons of Gop came to be 
given to- the Sethites, (as may be garher'd trom 
the Uſe thereof in the New Teſtament) from their 
having the Divine Spirit, CHRIS r explains the 
Pſalmiſt's Expreſſion, I have ſaid you are Gods, 
becauſe unto them the Ac yoc of God came. By Ab- 
os the Divine Spirit is to be underſtood, Acyoe 
and Tvspa are thewn to be uſed ſynonymoully, 
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Teſtament, being ſuch who are entitled to Heaven 
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[The Reſurrection qualifying Men to be called 


the Sour of Go p miſapplied by the Socinians, 
Men in this Life are thus often ſtyled in the New 


by the Holy Spirit, which entitles us to a Spirity. 
al Body, and this entitles our Bodies to a Reſur. 
rection, 1 Cor. xv. 44+] And they that are led 9 
the Spirit, are the Sous of Gop. In Baptiſm, 
born of Water, and the Holy Ghoſt, which is 
the Principle of that new Lite by which we be- 
come the Children of Go p: By this the 0 u- 
ou is received. ¶ But here is largely ſhewn, that 
this Title of Sons of Gop, tho common to Cams: 
Himſelf with the ae Peculium, is notwithſtand- 
ing very conſiſtent with His being the Son of Go 
in a higher Senſe than they.] The Poſterity of 
Seth are ſhewn to have had the Divine Spirit, by 
Seth's being ſaid to be Begotten in the [mage of 
Adam, that is, in the Image of Gop ; not meerly 
as xy Lan, a Living Soul, but as a Quickening 
Spirit. (vædua being more than Tvoy, in which 
the firſt Adam was made.) Our Cuisr, the Al- 
yer, (by the Reaſonings of the New Teſtament, 
particularly 1 Cor. xv. 45.) dwelt in Adam the 
fame Way as He does in us by His Divine Spirit. 
Hence, if Seth was born to Adam according to 
this Likeneſs, by which Luk. iii. 38, he is exprelly 
called the S of Gop, he had the ſame Title to 
this Appellation as Adam had. „ 
THis is farther made out from Cen. vi. 3. 
where 'tis intimated, that the Holy Ghoſt, which 
was given to Sth and his Poſterity by a Partriar- | 
chal Covenant, ſo long as they continued ſtedfaſt 
in Performing the Conditions thereof, _— 
| on 
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longer continue with them, (s u uaTapevy T0 - 
u4 us): He would no more give His Spirit to 
them in courſe as before, becauſe of their mani- 
feſt Violations of it: He would abaicate theſe un- 
dutiful Sons, by withdrawing His Spirit from 
them. The Reaſon aſſigned, is, becauſe they 
were Fleſh ; i. e. followed fleſhly Affections by 
their unholy Marriages. Sac in the LXX. This 
is hewn to be the Doctrine of the New Teſta- 
nem. The Angels in this Fall being called, 
1 Pet. iii. 19. TvY*vpara, in Regard of the Dignity 
of their Nature: Here conſidered in Oppolition 
to d νν⁰ Theſe Angels ſhewn to be, accor. 
ding to the Scriptures, (not only Aerial) of an 
Heavenly Original. S. Fude (v. 13.) tells the 
Gnoſticks, who gloried in being Pneumatical, that 
ſuch were the Apoſtate Angels, the Sethites; and 
yet for theſe ra, theſe Stars that had Devi- 
ations from others, was reſerved Blackneſs of 
Darkneſs ; eternal, and thence a proper Puniſh- 
ment of them that had a Heavenly Original, the 
higheſt Rank of humane Souls. This expounded 
out of the Book of Enoch. | 

TRE Ancient Heathen Traditions, make the 
firſt Souls of Men of a Divine Original. 

THEN the Cainites, the Children of Men are 
ſewn never to have had the Divine Spirit; that 
Can ſiding with the Devil, was by him put upon 
Murdering his Brother; from which Time the 
Devil had a farther Title in him by the Piaculum 
thence contracted, On which Fact Gop made the 
Laws concerning Piacular Offences ; the Puniſh- 
ments of Exzle, and of inward Horror and Tor- 
lure by malignant Spirits, are by Heathens 5-5 

| Furies. 
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Furies. This was unanimouſly owned by the 
moſt ancient Monuments, being a poſitive Inſtity. 
tion derived by Oral Tradition, and confirm'd b 
Obſervation of the like Puniſhments inflicted for 
the like Crimes, Cain henceforward was unfit for 
the Reception of the Divine Spirit, and thence 
diſabled to derive it to his Poſterity. 

From the Sethites Apoſtacy, we find no com- 
plete Etfuſion of the Holy Ghoſt, no, not on the 


TFewith Peculium, till it was poured on the new, 


Joh. vii. 39. it being a peculiar Privilege promiſed, 
ſat. xlix. and reſerved for the new Peculium; 
not received by the Works of the Lam, but by Faith, 
"Twas Cuxisr (as John Baptiſt aſſerts) who was 
to baptize with the Holy Ghoſt, to be given after 
He was glorified. The Laver of Regeneration, 


and the Renewing of the Holy Ghoſt, are conjoin- 


ed, Tit. iii. 5. and intimate, that the Gift of the 
Holy Spirit given in Baptiſm, was a Reſtoring the 


firſt and the moſt perfect Peculium, foretold Exel. 


xxxvi. 26. and other Prophecies; and called in the 


New Teſtament the New Man, the New Crea- | 


ture, &c. and intimate the Reſtoration of Man- 


kind to their Primitive State; | implied in Hea- 


then Mythologies| and a Reduction of the Peculi- 
um of Seth, the immediate Deſcendent from Adam, 
and the Intereſting us in the Benefits accruing 
from the Covenant made with Adam. Here 1s 
ſhewn how Heat hene, (by Traditions they recei- 
ved from the firſt Diſcoveries that G op gave to 
Mankind) as they ſpoke of a Golden Age, ſo of 
the Return of Aſtræa, the Nova Progeniet: And 
how Plato ſpoke of a Reſtoration of Mankind, 


and this aſcribed ro the A6yos be Hτινν This 
our 
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dur firſt Chriſtian Anceſtors applied to CANI ST, 
the AC ye. He is rich, as Founder of the Di- 
vine Colony brought down to people the mew 


created Earth ; who are thence ſtyled Strangers 


and Sojournè vs. | : 
Sucn Nations, to whom Gop vouchſafed the 
Divine Spirit, were immediately under His Care; 
whereas other Nations were under inſerior Be- 
ings, ſuch as the ſeparate Souls of their Ance- 
ſors, yet ſuch as were in Subjection to G op and 
CyrisT. This was a received Opinion, and 
ſeems to be countenanced from Deut. xxxii. 8. 
as "tis in the LX Xx. EET 
Wee the Divine Spirit was given univerſally 
to any People, that conſtituted ſuch a People a 
Peculium. Such were the Sethites, and ſuch are 
thoſe that are initiated by Chriſtian Baptiſm. This 
is not ſo clear in the Peculium derived from Abra- 
ham: Among whom, for ſome time, was the 
Fpirit of Prophecy, and that of Government, re- 
ceived by Un&ion, and conferred by Jehovah, 
rather as their King than their Gop, being grant- 
ed to them who had ſome Concern in the Go- 
vernment, This could not be challenged by o- 
ther Nations but the Tſraelites. What moral Rules 
the Philoſophers taught, are indeed aſcribed by 
Juſtin Martyr to that Divine Spirit, whereof the 
Fulneſs was in ChRISr, the Original of all Inſpi- 


rations. Such were the Invention of Things uſe- 


ful for humane Life. Vet theſe Influences of the 
iyit are no ſufficient Claim to the Peculium. If 
the Iſraelite had the Spirit, and this on account of 
a Covenant, (as in Hag. ii. 5.) then that Spirit 
muſt be an Angel, promiſed, Exod, xxiii. 20. 
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396 A Diſcourſe againſt Marriages 
ſpoken of afterwards. An Angel of the greateſt 
Dignity, Michael. The Law was given by the 
Miniſtry of this Angel ; and hence proved to he 
inferior to the Goſpel given by CHRIST, Heb, i, 2. 
However, the immediate Covenanting with the | 
Supreme Being for this Angel, thews, that the 
Supreme Being had the Right in them, and the 
Angel was only a Truſtee under Him; (a thing 
not granted to other Nations.) And this gave the 
Iſraelites a Right in Reverſion to the Privileges of 
the new Peculium, which were afterwards to be 
eſtabliſhed, which appeared in the Spirit of Pro. 
phecy that foretold this. And then the Holy Sred, 
Cuxisr, the Fountain of the Divine Spirit, was 
to deſcend from them, that they might be not 
only One Fleſh, but alſo One Spirit with Him. 
They are owned by Gop as His Sons, tho! as 
Heirs undcr Age, not actually inveſted with the 
Privileges of Sons, ſuch as had not actually re- 
ceived the Spirit. They are(in Ecclus.zxiv.8,--12.) 
the People to whom Wiſdom is particularly aſcri- 
bed, and are called the Lord's Inheritance, and 
they are ſaid (v. S.) to be the Inheritance of Wi/- 
dom, the ſame with A6yoc in the Senſe of that 
Age: To which is aſcribed in Wiſd. vii. 25. what 
is aſcribed to CHRIST, Heb. i. 3. which maketh all 
Things new, Kit That, which entring in- 
to Souls, maketh them Friends of God, i. e. His 
eſpecial Favourites, to whom He diſcovered His | 
Secrets, Joh. xv. 15. This done by the Sint. 
This was not fully given to the Jem; yet they 
kad ſuch Secrets diſcovered to them, as might di- 
rect them to CHRIST, by Types and Prophecter, | 
when He ſhould appear among them, Don ; 
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eges which other Nations enjoyed not) yet 'tis 
plain that the Body of the Jet did not diſcern 
the myſtical Senſes of the Old Teſtament, by which 
they were directed to their Duty under the New. 
No, they were hardned, till they were enter'd in- 
toCnR1ST's Peculium, wherein they might ex- 
ect to receive the Spirit. To Cnrisr's Diſciples 
it ir given to know the Myſteries of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, but to them (to others) it is not gi- 
ven, Matth. xiii. 2. The Jews continuing in 
their Iyfidelity, after the Goſpel was publiſhed, 
could lay no Claim to the true Peculium, nor to 
the Divine Spirit, the Diſcoverer of Divine My- 
ſeries. The Right the Jemiſhßh Nation had here- 
unto, was only in Reverſion: Yet not ſo, but 
that they received many beneficial Influences of 
the Spirit, before they received the Spirit itſelf : 
Not meerly thoſe general ones, as they were 
Gov's Creatures, which the Heathens had, but as 
thoſe that were in Covenant with Him. Such as 
Urim and T hummim ; the Spirit of Prophecy, the 
Law as a Padagogue to bring them to Curisr. 
* But they had not the Spirit as a living abiding 
* Principle inhabiting every individual Member of 
* our ew Peculium, as an immortal Seed, as a 
* Conſtituent of our Regeneration, &c. as was firſt 
made ſeparable by Adam's Fall, then no longer 
* given for the Apoſtacy of the Sons of Seth till 
our Saviour, the Acyoc, who firſt gave it, did 

at His own Time reſtore it. | 
THESE Notions are ſuppoſed in the Reaſon- 
ing of the New Teſtament, particularly Rom. 
Vl. 29. Here ovuror@o, Tpoyvwois and ge, 
are explained, and ſhewn to belong to as new 
ecu- 
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Peculium. And alſo from Heb. vi. 4, 5. is ſhewn 
what are the Benefits of our Baptiſm: It initiats, 
us into a Heavenly State, even whilſt here on 
Earth We are Quriodevres, in a State of Light 
the Reſidence of Angels, and of God Himſelf: 
We taſte of the Heavenly Gift, the Holy Ghoſt, the 
Myſtical Manna, the Food of Angels: We rc. 
ceive the Powers: of the World to come, the Gifts 
of the Divine Spirit, called Powers of the Wirld 
to come, becauſe they are 9 Theſe we 
taſte of as an Antepaſt of that Feaſt which is e- 
ſerved for us in Heaven ; the firſt Fruits of the 
future Harveſt. Gop now expreſly ſtipulates with 
us for future Rewards, and gives us this Specimen | 
in hand to ſecure our Hopes. A Favour not 
granted to the Poſidiluvian Patriarchs. 

THe Teo, the Initiation into Miyſteries : 
(which Mr. Dodwell here explains) was not by 
the Lazw, but by the Bringing in a better Hope, 
Heb. vii. 19. The Law only prepared its Dit 
ple for Heaven, but could not bring him thither, 
without -a ſecond Initiation. The Believing Pa- 
triarchs could not be made perfect (Texew0ao:) With- 
out us, Heb. xi. 40. i. e. they could not receive 
their Tveipara, till CuRIST, after His Reſurrection, 
communicated His Spirit to them, the ſuperiour 
Adam, which was Fr the Image of Gov, and ſo 
became perfect, according to the Perfection of 
Adam before his Fall. The Spirit that was in 
them before, tho' it might raiſe them above the 
Earth to Abraham's Boſom, was not ſufficient to 
raiſe them to Heaven, Theſe Souls may poſſiblj 
be the Angels preſent in Chriſtian Aſſemblies, 
1 Cor. xi. 10. The Elect Angels, who are 42550 

ente 
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ſented as Satellites of CHRIST, and therefore with 
Him preſent in Chriſtian Aſſemblies ; as Ignatius 
tells us, that where CHRIST was preſent, the Ca- 
tholick Church was preſent alſo. Mr. Dodwell was 
apt to think, © that the Pueumatical Souls of the 
« Patriarchs not aſcended into Heaven, were be- 
« lieved preſent with their Lord in Church Aſſem- 
« hlies, as owning the Uzion made between them 
and ur by our Bleſſed Saviour,” This he took 
for the true Communion of Saints ſubjoined in our 
(reed, to that of the Catholic Church: And that 
the Ground of all is the Communion of the Holy 
Ghoſt, 2 Cor. xiv. 13. which gives us a Commu- 
nion with the Father and the on, and with one 
another, and makes us Fellow-Citizens with the 
Saints, and the having our Tex/revun in Heaven: 
(a) That S. Paul alludes to this, when he ſpeaks 
of himſelf as preſent in Spirit, tho' abſent in Bo- 
ch, in the Aſſemblies of the Corinthians, as allu- 
ding to the Preſence of the deceaſed Saints in ſuch 
Aſſemblies, whilſt their Bodies lay in their Graves. 

Hz then concludes with Excuſing the Length 
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' of the Diſcourſe, by conſidering the Momen- 

„ bolneſs of the Subject, and Mens Backwardneſs 
to conſider weighty Truths. 
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ur (aA) This Initial Heavenly Sate ſeems to be the Cauſe why 

o all the Divine Promiſes which ſhall be fulfilled in us, are ſpoken of 

of « if they nere already fulfilled. | 
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A Diſſertation concerning the 


7ime of Phalaris. 


R. Dodell, A. D. 1704, upon Oc: 
gd calon of the Dilpure Nig 
Dr. Bentley and his Adverſaries con- 
cerning Phalaris's Epiſtles, (which 
he wiſhes might have been mana- 
ged on both Sides with greater 
Temper) propounds, in his Preface, the Conſi- 
deration of this Argument brought by Dr. Bent- 
ley to overthrow the Authority of thoſe Epiltles ; 
and that is, that Atoſſa the Daughter of Cyras, 
was the firſt Inventor of Epiſiles, and conſequent- 
ly that Epiſtles were not to be expected from 
Phalaris who lived before her Time, nor could 
come ſo quickly from Aſia into Sicily. 
WAN Hellanicus is produced to teſtify that 
Epiſiles were Atoſſa's Invention, and this from 0- 


thers, Hellanicus's Hiſtory being loſt, tis poſſible 


it might be the Milefian Hellanicus mention'd by 
Hiidas, and not the Lerbian : And hence, if muc 

later than the ancient Hellanicus, not ſuch an un- 
queſtionable Deliverer of an ancient Tradition as 
is here ſuppoſed. Beſides, there are ſufficient 
Teſtimonies of Epiſiles before Atoſſa's Days: For 


tho' that of Bellerophon be allowed to be Homer's 
5 eee Fiction, 
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Fition, yet from thence 'tis evident, that Epi- 
ſtles were uſed in Homer's Time, in that he 
ſuited his Poems to Cuſtoms uſed in his own 
Days. Now Homer himſelf lived before Atoſſa's, 
nay, her Father's Time, viz. in the Time of the 
Cimmerian's Irruption under Cyaxares. 

Harpagus's Epiſtle to Cyrus is mentioned as 2 
thing not ſtrange, tho” the Sending it in a Hare's 
Belly is. Tho' the Epiſtles of Philoſophers in 
Laertius may be juſtly queſtion'd, yet thoſe in the 
Holy Scriptures cannot: Such as Jegebel's, 1 Kin. 
Wi. the King of Syria's, 2 Kin. v. Jehu's, 2 Kin. x. 
and many others here mention d. The Inven- 
tion of Epiſtles is not to be expected from Hiſto- 
ry, in that the Art of Writing was of ſo great 
Ulc in Mens private Affairs, and conſequently at 
firſt chiefly uſed therein, and then afterwards in 
other Things written for Pleaſure, as Poetry and 


Hiſtory. No wonder, therefore, that we do not 


fnd in Hiſtory, who firſt invented Epiſtles. Nei- 
ther does the Teſtimony of Pliny ſignify any 
thing, which only concerns the Matter on which 
Epiſtles were firſt written. 5 

TAE Invention aſcribed to Atoſſa, was not 
that of writing Epiſtles, but that of joining 
the Tables, on which they were written, Ts. 
luch Exactneſs, that they might be more. conve- 
niently carried; expreſſed by the Word ouwTaocew, 
an Art unknown to Homer. 5 

But ſuppoſing Atoſſa did invent Epiſtles; 
this hinders not but that Phalaris might write 
Epiſtles, in that he lived at the ſame Time with 
Atoſſa, who ( after ſhe had had two former Huſ- 
bands, and probably thence near 30 Years old 
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402 A Diſſertation concerning 
then) was married to Darius Hyſtaſpes. In whoſe 
Time there were many Greet and Aſian Colo. 


nies planted in Sicily, and hence an eaſy Com- 
munication of uſeful Inventions to each 6ther, 


In the Firſt Exercitation, 


M R. Dodwell having premiſed the Difficulty of 

Settling Times 1n the Ages before Hiſtori- 
ans wrote: He ſhews, that Phalaris could not 
have a Being before Agrigentum itſelf, of which 
he was Tyrant. Hence he conſiders when Apjj. 
gentum was built: From Pindar, that it was but 
an 100 Years old, when T hero was Victor at the 
 Olympicks. | 

FROM T bucydides : That Agrigentum was 
a Colony of Gela, and in order thereto that 
Foundation of Gela and of Syracuſe, are conſider- 
ed. By determining the Original and Diſtance of 
each of theſe, from Thucydides and Enfſebius's 
Chronicon, he finds that Agrigentum was built in 
the firſt Year of the 5oth Olympiad. 

H then deduces the Age of Phalaris ; that he 
was ſome time before T hero, who was Tyrant 
of Agrigentum, whoſe Olympick Victory Pindar, 
his Coæval, celebrated; that T hero enter'd on his 
Reign in the firſt Year of the 73d Olympiad. The 
Diſtance betwixt Thero and Phalaris he com- 
putes, by conſidering the Cotemporary 'Tyrants 
of Gela, Hippocrates and Cleander, and finds the 
Age of the firſt, from his living at the Time 
when the Samians and Mileſians ſeized on Zan- 
da, which he ſhews was in -Olympiad 71. 4. 
Hence, probably, there were but two Tyrants at 
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Agrigenium betwixt Phalaris and Thero, and 
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theſe (as 'tis obſerved of theſe Sicilian Tyrants) 
nor long-lived. That whatever Dr. Bentley pro- 
duces out of Scholiaſts, is of ſmall Authority, 
when oppoſite to Pindar and T hucydides ; theſe 
Scholiaſts proceeding on uncertain Reaſonings, 
not from good Monuments, which is ſhewn in 
ſome Inſtances. From them Dr. Bentley makes 
Telemachus to have a Hand in the Death of Pha- 
vis, yet without Ground. For tho' Telemachus 
was an Anceſtor of T hero, yet at the Diſtance of 
many Generations ; in that Telemachus was at 
the Building of Gela, and that was 108 Years be- 
fore Agrigentum was built, and conſequently 
much longer before the Death of Phalaris. Here 
Mr. Dodwell ſhews the Uncertainty of the ancient 
Genealogies, nay even of the firſt Hiſtorians, 
who, as well as the Poets, wrote to pleaſe, be- 
ing (as T hucydides complains) little concerned 
for the Truth of what they delivered. | 

HE RE the little Credit that the Writers of Ge- 
nealogies deſerve, is evinced from Acuſilaus the 
firſt of theſe, who pretends not to deliver what 
ie writes from ancient Archives, but from private 
Pillars, (as ſeveral others did, who are here men- 
ton d) and yet from him others (poſſibly Heſio 
borrowed what they wrote: Alſo from the Diſ- 
agreement there is between theſe Writers, ſhewn 
in many Inſtances; and particularly in the Ge- 
nealogy of Thero from Telemachus, in which 
teres no Agreement, either in the Number of 
he Generations, or in the Names of the Men: 
beſides other Errors. From the Conſideration of 


which is ſhewn, that tis more probable that Te- 


enachus was at the Founding of Gela, than of 
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404 A Diſcourſe concerning 
Agrigentum: And that if Telemachus flew a Ty; 
rant, twas more probably at Thera or Rhodes 
(from whence he came into Sic:ly) than in Sicily: 
And that whatſoever is ſaid by Scholiaſts to make 
him at the Building of Agrigentum, and the Kil. 
ler of Phalaris, is not from any Records or Hiſt. 
7y, but their own groundleſs Reaſoningt, of 
which an Account is here given. Hence Dr. Bent. 
ley's Argument for the Age of Phalaris, from 
that of Telemachus, fails. 

TEN the Time of Phalaris's Reign, from 
Reaſonings out of Euſebius, is ſhewn to be 28 
Years: And that Miſtakes about this have been 
occaſion'd by making the Beginning of his Reign 
to be that of the Beginning of the City of Agi 
gentum ; and this occaſioned by the not obſerving 
the diſtin& Years of the Olympiads, at that Time 
when they firſt began to reckon by Olympiads, 
That Phalaris probably was born at Aſiypelza, 
however not at Agrigentum, tho' he had the Ti- 
tle of a Citizen thereof given him, of which 'tis 


no wonder when he became Prince thereof; and] 


withall, in that he might attain the Name on o- 
ther Accounts here mentioned. He muſt have 
been ſome time at Agrigentum, before he could 
make himſelf Tyrant thereof, eſpecially when hc 
attained this by his ſubtile Arts. But how long at- 
ter the Foundation of that City, can only be gather- 


ed by Reaſonings. Tis moſt probable 16 Years| 


after: And hence he reigning 28 Years, might 


be cotemporary with Creſus, with whom he 15] 


compared by Pindar. | Pindar appeals to Hilto- 
rians and Poets, (and not to his own Knowledge, 


in this thing). The ancienteſt Hiſtorians wrote 


under 
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the Time of Phalaris. 405 
under Darius Hyſtaſpet; at higheſt under Cambyſes. ] 


Therefore Phalaris muſt be before thoſe Days ; 


yer not long, if he was in the Time of Cyr, ac- 


cording to Oroſius: But he ſeems to be rather 
later, which is made out by the Time of Gelo, 
who was in the Time of Xerxes, the Lacedemo- 
ant, upon his Invaſion, ſending Ambaſſadors to 
Gel. | 

Txt next Thing conſidered, is the Time 
when eeſic horus (who by the Epiſtles attributed 
to Phalaris is ſuppoſed cozval with him) lived. 
As for this, a remarkable Paſſage of Simonides 
news him to be elder than Simonides, but youn- 
ger than Homer who lived at the Time when the 
Cimmerians invaded Aſia. Suidas places Steſic ho- 
1's Death in Olympiad 56. Hence agreeable 
enough with the Age of Phalaris, eſpecially if 
he lived 85 Years. Tis not agreed by the An- 
cients, that Stefichorus was the Son of Hefud ; 
neither can Heſiod's Age be known by the Scraps 
of the room aſcribed to him. The Knowledge 
ot Eclipſes, and of Aſtronomy, is ſhewn to be 


mych later among the Greeks. There was ano- 


Her Steſechorus coæval with ZEſchylus'; eſpecially 
it he, who was firſt called Tyſtas, received this 


additional Name of Steſichorus from the Inven- 


tion of the Chorus, which indeed was before in- 
vented by Arion of Methymna. Bur, if the Name 
mult be derived from any Invention, it muſt be 
that of the 540 . This is here explained. 
When in Honour of their Gods, they not only 


ung, but danced about their Altars, this was ſty- 
ed Chorus: To this was ſuperadded, that when 


they came directly overagainſt, and fix d their 
_ © Eyes 
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406 A Diſcourſe concerning 
Eyes on the Image of their Gods, they flood fil 
and only ſung their Epodes. Here the Stations 
and alſo Seſſions, in Divine Worſhip, are confi. 
der'd.] Hence Steſichorus (and then to be ſure 
the firſt ſo called) received his Name; and from 
hence we may know that he was before Pindar 
who uſed theſe epodick c4cezc. [Then the Words 
of the Oxford Marble, Erysixopos © "Inepaice 6 Ns 
Tepos, oc Eviayoes 'Abyvyow, are conſidered.) And 

et after Aion, that invented the xopte kü, 
which Stefechorus made to be 5aomos. This Arion 
lived under Periander of Corimh, who reigned 
there from Olymp. 38. 4. to Olymp. 48. 4. 

Phalaris may be known not to have been kil. 
led before Olymp. 67. +, by conſidering the In- 
tercourſe betwixt him and Cliſthenes, who ma- 
naged publick Affairs at Athens, after the Piſi- 
ſtratidæ were driven from thence; a Period well 
known. Here Dr. Bentley's Objection of another 
Cliſthenes is conſidered. Alſo, how a Pecuniary 
Mule, with which Cliſthenes was puniſh'd, could 
conſiſt with his Oſtraciſm; [the Invention of which 
is conſider'd, and its being confounded by ſome 
with Baniſhment: And how Perſons baniſhed for 
Piacular Crimes had been reſtored, upon the 
Payment of the Mulct.] 

LasTLy, the Time of Epicharmus, who was 
97 Years old, according to Lucian, and one that 
taught fix Years before the Perſian War, is ſhewn 

to be very conſiſtent with Phalaris's Eſteem of him 
as a Poet and a Philoſopher. How Epicharmus 
was cozval with, tho' ſomething elder, than the 
three Athenian Inventors of Comedy. From the 
Conſideration of theirs and Epicharmwss Age 


the Time of Pythagoras. 
Mr. Dodell concludes, that Phalaris was killed 
betwixt Olympiad 69. 2. and Olympiad 70. 1. He 
computes, that he came to Agrigentum, Olympiad 
58. 1. obtained the Tyranny 16 Years after, Olym- 
piad 62. 1. and was ſlain Olympiad 69. and all a- 
greeable to what he had before conſidered. 


The Second Diſſertation is of the T ime of 
Pythagoras. 


W Herr Mr. Dodwell, in Oppoſition to Biſhop 
Lloyd and Dr. Bentley, who make him ear- 
lier, ſhews, (from what he had ſaid in his Book 
de Cyclis) his own Opinion herein, and to that 
End how each Year of his Life agrees with the 


Julian Period, and other Epochæ; and the Lives 


of Coæval Kings, eſpecially of the Medes and 
Perſiant; how his Death (when aged 117) ended 
in the 13th Year of Artaxerxes Longimanus; and 


this digeſted in a Table. And alſo premiſes the 
Difficulty of this Undertaking, in that Pythagoras 


lived at the Time of the firſt Greek Hiſtorians, 
none of whom ſpeak of him, but only acciden- 
tally : Other Hiſtorians were later than Ariſtotle, 
or other Libraries, hence not preſerved. Beſides, 
tis not to be expected, in that Pythagoras travel- 
led over, and diſperſed his uſeful Knowledge in 
lo many divers Countries, whoſe Hiſtorians were 
not known to the Greeks: As alſo how hard it is 
to diſtinguiſh in that Age true Reports from what 
are fabulous, which in this Caſe is ſhewn to be 
neceſſary : How little the Authority of the Scho- 
liaſts on ancient Poets is, in that they collected 
not what they wrote, from Authors coæval with 
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408 A Diſcourſe concerning 


the Poets, who were beſt acquainted with the 
Mind of the Poets. 

Ix order to know the Time when Pythagoras 
lived, the Age of his Præceptor is conſidered, vis. 
of Pherecydes Syrius, a Native of the Ifland Syra, 


not (as ſome have miſtaken) of Syria. His be- 


ing confounded with Pherecydes Lerius, an Hiſto- 
rian, has occaſioned Miſtakes concerning his Age. 


Pherecydes the Philoſopher's Birth-Day is by 


1 


fians, before which Pherecydes deſired to be bu- 


Porphyry (as Suidas tells us) placed in Olymp. 45. 
His Time, by Laertivs, in Olymp. 59. by Euſebius 
in Olymp. 60. in the 59th Year of his Age, about 
which Time 'tis probable he died. 

Pittacus alſo is made to be heard by Pherecydes, 
one coæval with Cræſus, and with the Seven Wiſe— 


men. An Account is given whence Pherecydes 


is ſaid to be acquainted with the Books of Mo- 
chus the Phenician, viz. his being confounded 
with Pythagoras his Scholar, as in ſome other 
Things. As for Pherecydes Lerius the Hiſtorian, 
he ſeems to be later than the firſt Hiſtorians, who 


lived in Darius Hyſtaſpes his Time, he being never 


reckon'd among them, and probably lived After 
the Time of Xerxes. It is here ſhewn, how that 
which Laertius ſays of Pherecydes's Counſel to 
Perilaus the Meſſenian, which he neglecting, Meſ- 
ſene was taken by the Lacedemoniant, muſt be 
ynderſtood of Pherecydes the Hiſtorian ; the third 
Meſjenian War (which muſt be here meant) a- 


greeing with that Time. Then the Time of the 


fatal Overthrow of the Magneſians by the Epbe- 
ried in the Country of the Magneſians, is ſhewn 
from Callinus (quoted by Strabo) to be * 
N ö l 
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Time of the Cimmerian's Invaſion, | Here Callinus 
is ſhewn to be a little elder than Archilochus] and 
of Homer. 

O xt thing offered, to prove the Age of Pytha- 
goras, is from the Mention of Pythagoras a Cham- 
pion, in Olymp. XLVIII. This was occaſioned 
by making the Philoſopher the ſame with the 
Champion : Whereas there were ſeveral of the 
ſame Name. From hence, Pythagoras, tho' moſt 
probably a Samian, is made by ſome a Phlia- 
ſan, by others a Metapontine, a Sidonian, &c. oc- 
caſioned by Perſons of the ſame Name in thoſe 
diverſe Places. | From whence proceeded the 
different Accounts of the Age, wherein the Phi- 
loſophers lived. ] Laertins ſpeaks of four Pythago- 
10's, He whom Eratoſthenes (in Laertius) men- 
tions, that was a Champion, was not the Philoſo- 
pher, this Perſon being one that wrote in the Do- 
rick Diale& ; whereas the Philoſopher never wrote 
any thing, as is generally acknowledged. His 
Followers, indeed, father'd their own Works on 
him; but this is no more than what the Chaldzans 
did on Zoroaſter, and the Egyptians on Hermes. 
As for what Heraclitus ſaid of Pythagoras's Igopin, 
tis only to be underſtood of his great Learning, 
which he attained by his Travels. The three 
Books, not known till Philolaus's Time, -were 
written by the Pythagoras mentioned by Eratoſt- 
benes, (falſly aſcribed to the Philoſopher) whoſe 
Daughter was Dama; of whom afterwards, 
HERE Mr. Dodwell ſhews, that Pythagoras, 
and the old Pythagoreans, forbad the Eating of 
Fleſb, and even the Killing of Beaſis ; and this 
irom the Opinion of the Tranſmigration 1 wx 

ouls 


410 A Diſcourſe concerning 
Souls of Men into the Bodies of Brutes, Ry: 
that afterwards, vig. about, or a little before 
the Time of Hadrian, a new Se& of Pyrbago- 
reans aroſe, who, under ſome Reſtrictions, did 
eat Fleſh. Theſe Innovarors, in Defence of them. 
ſelves, pleaded the Authority of Apollo Pythins, 
(of whom Pythagoras had his Name) his permit- 
ting the Sacrifice of Beaſts, inſtead of that of 
Fruits And withall, the Authority of a Pytha- 
oras, whom they would have believed to be the 
hiloſopher, but was the Son of Eratocles, (not of 
Mhneſarchus.) Either he or his Father was a Tyr- 
rhentan : From the Cuſtom of which People they 
derived his Symbols. This was Pythagoras Alip- 
tec, Scholar of the Philoſopher, who permitted 
the Eating of all Animals, but the Plow-Ox and 
the Ram. He was the Inſtructor of Eummenes, 4 
Victor in the Olympick Games. Therefore, not the 
Philoſopher, who approved of Games when uſed 
for Exerciſes, but not when undertaken to obtain 
Viclory. Hence, after his Diſcipline was eſtabliſh- 
ed, we ſhould expect no Champions to come out 
of his Schools: And yet we find Milo, 8c. from 
Croton, and Empedocles from Sicily, the firſt in 
Olymp. LXVII. 3. the latter Olymp. LXXI, Hence, 
tis probable, that Pythagoras's School was of a 
later Erection. Ad 
THO Pythagoras forbad the Eating of ſome 
Parts of Animals, we muſt not thence conclude, 
that he permitted the Uſe of others: Becauſe 
this might be Symbolical, (he uſing Symbols to keep 
his Precepts concealed from Strangers.) This 
was a Method uſed by others. Probably, many 


things in the Moſaick Law were forbidden 3 
* Wers ferne i 
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this Reaſon. This is illuſtrated by the Viſion 
wherein S. Peter was bidden to kill and eat clean 
and unclean Animals preſented to him. This 
Viſion had not reſpect to Eating, but to ſhew that 
he ſhould not account Gentiles among unclean 
Perſons, unfit to be admitted into the Chriſtian 
Peculium. N | | 

NE1THER doth Pythagoras's offering an Heca- 
tomb, upon a new Invention, prove that he offer- 
ed any Animal, (which Porphyry and Eudoxus 
teſtify, he was an Enemy to;) but only an 
Offering made of Paſte of Wheaten-Flower, in 
the Shape of an Ox. With ſuch a Feaſt, ſuch 


Sacrifices, Empedocles entertain'd his Gueſts, after 


an Olympick Victory, according to the Diſcipline 
of Pythagoras. 

FROM the Age of Pythagoras Aleiptes, the 
Time is deduced of the r whoſe Scho- 
lar this Aleiptes was, (and from whom his Fa- 


ther learned Muſick) probably, 20 Years old, when 
the Philoſopher was 59. This Perſon (as am- 


lieluer teſtified) followed the Philoſopher from Sa- 
mos into Italy: And this at a Time when the 
Tyrrhenians (from whom this Pythagoras Aliptes 
deſcended) were driven out of the Iſlands of the 
Agean Sea, Olymp. LXVII. about the 12th Year 
of Darius Hyſtaſ es. 


BEING called xouyrys, is no Proof that he was 
Pythagoras the Philoſopher, who was not ſingu- 


lar in reſpe& to wearing his Hair; but ſhews, 
that Diodorus, the laſt of Pythagoras's Succeſſors 
in his School at Croton, was in this more a nick, 


than a Pythagorean. The Wearing of Hair is 
en to be the Habit of Boys, and not of Man- 


hood, 
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412 A Diſcourſe concerning 

hood, where the Habits of Boys and Men are 
conſidered] and conſequently, ſoft, effeminate, 
and unfit for a Philoſopher. That this Pythago- 
ras, tho' uouyrys, was admitted, but contrary to 
Cuſtom, to be a Champion, becauſe he was of the 
Age of Manhood, bcing above Seventeen. 

(0. 16. TAE Paſlage of Antilochus (in Clem. 
Alex.) is ſhewn, to determine nothing of the 
Time of Pythagoras, in that uuia is uſed in ſo 
many various Significations, and that in the Age 
of particular Perſons. - | The Time when Solomon 
began his Reign, is here conſidered. ] g. 18. An- 

tochus is ſhewn to be a late Writer, younger 
than Epicurus. Teveai ſignifying no preciſe Time, 
but alſo ſeveral Sen no Argument can 
be deduced from the ner 7eooapas yevens in Dio- 
nyſ. Halicarn. for the Age of Pythagoras. He 
might be born in the Time of Servius Tull. the 
fourth from Numa; and, according to Plutarch, 
come into Itah on the fifth, viz. that of Tarq. 
Stuperbus, according to Cicero. The Expreſſions 
of Hai, eve, Oc. may have reſpect to ſeveral 
Times, viz. Birth, being under Maſters, Tra- 
velling, &c. | 

Ms. Dodwell ſhews, how the Traditions of 
the Ancients agree with his Hypotheſis. How 
Clemens Alexandrinus places Thales, in Olymp. 48. 
who was Pythagoras's Maſter; and that Pythagoras s 
Birth could not be before Olymp. 50. That, if 
Famblichus differ from himſelf in what he had in 
other places deliver'd, tis to be imputed to the 
Authors Diſagreements whom he made uſe of : 
That there's no reaſon to ſuſpe& what Fambli- 
chus writes, when different from what is in . 

| e ws, © 
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nus, in that, 'tis probable, he had never ſeen 


what Laertius wrote, who was, likely, later than 


himſelf ; conſidering, that in the many Authors 
he cites, he never names Laertins, The Epiſtles 
betwixt Julian and Famblichus, are the Fiction 
of ſome Sophiſt. Both Laertius, and Jamblichus, 
as alſo Porphyry, might make uſe of the ſame 


Authors, particularly Moderatus Gaditanus, and 


others here named. 

As for Lyfis, Maſter of Epaminondas, being 
called Pythagoreus, it denotes only one that ob- 
ſerved ſtrictly the Diſcipline of Pythagoras, (which 
a Pythagoriſtes did not;) and his being yvuppes 
Ilvzyos, is ſhewn to denote no more, than one 
admitted into the Diſcipline of Pythagoras, to the 
Knowledge of his Myſterics, tho after his Death, 
and not neceſſarily one that heard him. Tho 
his being called Pythagoricus, and his publiſhing 
Writings in the Name of Pythagoras, implies, 
that he was one immediately acquainted with 
his Arcana from himſelf. 

THE great: Argument to make Pythagoras's 
Time late, is this, that Lyſis eſcaped out of the 
Fire, kindled by the Cylonians at Croton ; at which 
Time, a Pythagoras has hitherto been owned to 
be alive. Now it muſt be owned, that Lyfis li- 
ved in Olymp. 97. when, at that Time, 2 * 
nondas, about 19 Years old, and Philip of Mace- 
don (when firſt delivered an Hoſtage to the The- 
bans) about 12, were committed to him to be 
inſtructed by him, tho' near the End of Lyſi's 
Life. Lyſis was known to be at T hebes by Are- 
Jas, the fifth or fixth Succeſſor of Pythagoras, at 


the School at Croton, This he learned from Gor- 


gras, 
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414 A Diſcourſe concerning 
_ gias, when he returned to Sicily from (Gyegcs 
where he was deſirous to learn the Art of War 
from Pericles (who died Olymp. 5 1, 4.) and Thy. 
cydides, not the Hiſtorian. Gorgias is known to 
be in Greece, by his then interceding for Succour 
for the Leontines, in the fifth Year of the Pelo- 
ponneſian War, Olymp. 88. 2. Lyfis had lain hid- 
den {ome conſiderable Time at T hebes, after he 
and one Companion had eſcaped from the Burn- 
ing at Croton; the Pythagoreans waited, to ſee 
whether the Crotonians would repent of their 
Villany committed againſt their Friends ; of 
which, finding little hope, they leave Italy. At 
length the Crotonians recall the Pythagoreans, 
The Time was long before this was. Lyfir, 
when he eſcaped out of the Fire, was vec, that is, 
in his prime vigorous Age, a little above zo. 
i This probably happened Olymp. 83. 3. 
f THE Cylonians proceed, by various Steps, to 
this laſt Villany. They were exalted by their 
} Victory over the Sybarites, yet durſt not proceed 
to ſuch Violence, whilſt Milo, to whom that Vi- 
ctory was owing, and who was a Friend of the Fy- 
thagorcans, was alive. Cylon was the firſt enkindler 
of Hatred againſt the Pythagoreans, but the Fire 
| ſeems not to be in his Time, in that it is not 
imputed to him, but to Ninon: And this ſome 
time after the Conqueſt of the Sybarites, and this 
after Milo's Death, in that we cannot imagine 
how, many Pythagoreans ſhould have been burnt 
in his Houſe, had he been alive, by whom the 
remarkable Victory over the Sabyrites was obtain- 
ed, and he a Friend to the Pythagoreans. 
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the Time of Pythagoras. 415 
WuirtsT Cylon and Ninon in their Turns ac- 
caſed the Pythagoreans, Ninon produced a Book, 
entitled Avyoc ice, which he pretended was writ- 
ten by a Pythagorean, wherein the Arcana of that 
ect was diſcloſed, (tho' that was eſteemed a 
high Crime among them) and ſuch things re- 
counted as might expoſe them to the Rage of 
the Populace. Now this preceded the Fire; at 
which 'tis concluded, that Pythagoras was ab- 
ſent, and moſt likely then dead: Yet 'tis evi- 
dent, that, Lyfis, after he had eſcaped the Fire, 
wasa Hearer of Pythagoras ; who therefore could 
be no other than the younger Pythagoras, who was 
40 Years younger than the Philoſopher, and lived 
117 Years after the Birth of the Philoſopher ; 
which occaſioned ſome to aſſert, that the Philo- 
ſopher lived 117-Years, by their confounding the 
wo Pythagoras's. 

Tx1s is farther made out by conſidering the 
Birth of Gorgias, which was in Olymp. 80. His 
having Empedocles for his Maſter, (wha was Scho- 
lar to Telauges, the Son of Pythagoras, the Phi- 
lolopher) as alſo the younger Pythagoras, (not 
at Goton, but ſomewhere elſe, probably at Agri= / 
gentum.) Empedocles was born about Olymp. 77. 
one Year before Pythagoras the Philoſopher died. 
He was Fellow-Diſciple with Zeno Eleates, under 
Parmenides, who was born Olymp. 69. and 
taught at Athens, Olymp. 85. Empedocles heard 
Anaxagoras, who was Preceptor both of Socrates 
and Pericles, Anaxagoras was born, Olymp. 750. 1. 
and was 20 Years old at NXerxes's Expedition. 

WnEREAS Pythagoras is {aid to have taught 
20 Years at Croton, tis not ſo to be underſtood, 

as 
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416 A Diſcoutſe concerning 
as if in that Time he was never abſent from 
thence, (for he ſometimes travelled, and might 
be in Hicih when Phalaris was lain ; ) but that at 
the End of 20 Years, he, going to Metapontun. 
ſettled Ariſtæus as his Succeſſor at Croton, to whom 
ſucceeded the younger Pythagoras, who (to di- 
ſtinguiſh him from the Philoſopher) was called 
Mc marcus, which was his firſt Name, and that 
of Pythagoras given him as an additional Name, 
probably by the Philoſopher himſelf : From 
whence, what he ſaid came to be more valued, 
[The Name of Mnemarchus made him ſometimes 
_ confounded with the Father of the Philoſopher.] 
This is he, whom Lyſis heard, and was the Fa- 
ther of Damo, that was married to Telauges, Son 
of the Philoſopher. To whoſe Care her Father, 
this younger Pythagoras, committed his Writings. 
Lyſis, in his Epiſtle to Hipparchus, ſays, That 
he could never imagine, that after the Death of 
Pythagoras, the Scholars of that School ſhould 
ever be diſperſed; which ſhews, that the Ob- 
nian Fire happened after this Pythagoras's Death. 
And from that Epiſtle the Time of that Fire is 
probably calculated, as well as the Death of this 
latter Pythagoras: The Fire, . in Olymp. 83. 
tho' poſſibly a little later; this Moaygnarchus's 
Death about ſeven Years before it: And this de- 
_ duced from ſeveral Circumſtances. 

Mx. Dodwell having, in g. 1. of this ſecond 
Diſſertation, made ſome Alterations in his Chro- 
nological Compuration, from what he had laid 
down in his Book de Cyclis; he here freely ac- 
knowledges it, and gives his Reaſons for it. He 
computes Pythagoras to have been born K 46 
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the Time of Pythagoras. 417 | 
latter End of Ohmp. 52. 4. by his being taken 


Captive by Cambyſes in Egypt, and by compu- 
ting the exact Time of Cambyſes's Expedition. He 
ſhews Epimenides to be later than what he had 
before aſſerted : The Time of Pythagoras's lea- 
ving Samos, and undertaking his Travels, from 
the Time of Polycrates's beginning his Tyranny 5 
and this computed from that of Lydamis at Naxos, 
and this from that of Piſiſtratus at Athens: As 
alſo from the Time of Creſus and Cyrus : From 
that of T hales's Death, after which Pythagoras 
ſought for Inſtructors in Egypt. Afterwards the 
Time of his Captivity among the Perſians, (where 
he converſed with, and learned Aſtronomy from 


the Magi; ) his Delivery from it by the Help of 
Gillus, in the Time of Darius Hyſt. Gillus be- 


ing a Tarentine, might occaſion Pythagoras's go- 
ing into Italy; tho' before that, he is ſaid to have 
viited Crete and Lacedemon, that he might be- 
come acquainted with the Laws of Minos and 
Haeurgus. (Pythagoras s Coming into Italy, at 
the Time of the Reſtauration of the Greeks to 
their Liberty, occaſions the conſidering the dou- 
ble Epocha of this at Athens, viz. that at the 
Death of Hipparchas, and that at the Baniſhment 
of Hippias.] In this latter, Pythagoras came in- 
to Italy, about the Time of the Expulſion of 
Tarquinius Superbus, Olymp. 65. 2. He was ab- 
ſent from Croton, Olymp. 68. 1. and then in Si- 
ih, when it was ſet free from Tyrants; and 


(among others) Agrigentum from Phalaris, and 


this (according to Porphyry) by the Aſſiſtance of 
P\thagoras, Pythagoras atterwards left Croton, 
When he obſerved the Prevalency of the Cylonian 

Ce __ Faction, 
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Faction, being deſirous to live at Eaſe ; for 
which Reaſon he formerly left his own Coun- 


try. | W 
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Cnuar XXXIV. 
Azainſt Occaſional Communian. 


HEN there was a falſe Notion 

too much entertained, and a ſcan- 
dalous Practice purſuant thereunto, 
that Perſons might occaſionally 
Communicate with other Churches 
that were of different Commu- 
nions; Mr. Dodwell wrote a Treatiſe, to evince 
the Falſneſs and Danger of this Opinion, (a). 
Wherein, having ſhewn, that this is not meant 
of Occaſional Communion with Churches of the 
ſame Communion, and the Cuſtom of the Pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, when travelling into other 
Countries, of receiving the literas formatas from 
their Biſhop, to atteſt their Communion with 
him, that they might be received into Communi- 
on with thoſe Churches to which they removed : He 
ſhews, how different that Practice is, againſt which 
he here diſputes, when Men, Communicate with 


— 


| (a) The Title of which is, Occaſional Communion funds 
mentally deſtructive of the Diſcipline of the Primitive Catho- 
lick Church, and contrary to the Doctrine of the lateſt Scri- 
ptures concerning Church Communion, f 

| Rebels, 


Againſt Occaſional Communion. 4.19 
Rebels, not only againſt their own Biſhop, but al- 
ſo againſt Eprſcopacy itſelf, and by ſeeking to ruin 
that, ruin all laſting Principles of Unity, and 
hereby derſtoy Unity, which is pretended to be 
ſought by this Practice. He then proceeds to 
hew, how contrary this is to the Principles and 
practices of the Eh and beſt Ages of the 
Church; how deſtructive to that Diſcipline, which 
was then uni verſalhj exerciſed, and the Effects 
thereof, that of Excommuncation, which the firſt 
Chriſtians dreaded more than any worldly Con- 
fderation : That the Doctrine then received was, 
that the Orthodox Communion alone was that 
which was entitled to have its Communiont and 
Excommunications ratified in Heaven, as alone ob- 
liging the great Biſboþ of Souls, and thereby con- 
veying a Right to all the Merits of CHRIST, and 
the heavenly Benefits of myſtical Communion: And 
that all other Communions divided from her, were 
for that Reaſon preſumed to be divided from the 
heavenly Communion, and therefore from Gop 
and Carisr, and all the Benefits of the myſtical 
Communion in Heaven, He then ſhews, that theſe 
Principles (which he more largely expreſſes) 
were fo fundamental to the Primitive Diſcipline, 
that they could hardly fail of being true, but muſt 
certainly be ſurer than any modern Reaſonings 
from the ſacred Text at this Diſtance; conſider- 
ing that thoſe earlieſt Ages had all the Helps 
ot Scriptures that we have, and more Helps to 
wderſtand them than we can pretend to at this 
Diſtance. LET | 

SEEING the Example of the firſt Chriſtians 
communicating with the Jes, in their Worſhip, 
r might 
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420 Againſt Occaſtonal Communion. 
might be produced, and was ſo, againſt the Cauſe 
which Mr. Dodwell undertook ; he therefore large. 
ly conſiders it. He ſhews, that even the Apoſtle, 
themſelves were prejudiced againſt the gre 
Change that was to be introduced by the Subſti- 
tution of the mew Peculium into the Place and 
Privileges of the old, and imagined, that the Gen. 
tiles ſhould be received into the Peculium on the 
old Terms, viz. by Circumciſion, till convinced 
by the Vion granted to S. Peter, and the Effu- 
ſion of the Spirit on Cornelius, and them that 
were with him. Whilſt of that Opinion, they 
muſt judge themſelves obliged, to be ſtatedh of 
the fame Communion with the Sanhedrin. [Tho' 
they never communicated, no, not occaſionall 
with the Samaritans. ] On the Jews Blaſphemy, 
indeed, the Apoſtles ſhook off the Duſt of thei 
Feet againſt them, as piacular Perſons, and hence 
8 not to be converſed with, leſt they ſhould be in- 
volv'd in their Puniſhment : But this only con- 
; cerned the particular Places, that were guilty of 
this Blaſphemy, and not Communion with the 
whole Nation of the Fews in the Temple. Thole 
| might deprive the Apoſtles of the Synagogut- 
|! Reigbts within their own Juriſdiction, here, De- 
H priving Men of the Rights of Citizens is conſi- 
dered ;]; but this could not extend to the Rights 
of other Synagogues, with whom the Apoſtles 
converſed, till by their Blaſphemy, they drew on 
themſelves the ſame Denunciation of Excifun. 
The Separation could not be univerſal, till it was 
made from the Temple-Worſbip, which was not 
till after the Hiſtory of the Acls of the Apoſies 
was ended. Till when, they were but on? 3 
| quid 
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nunion with the Sanhedrin, in the Opinion of the 
Chriſtians themſelves; even after the Apoſtles 
had written their Epiſtles againſt the Obligation 
of the Moſaick Law. Acts xxi. 21. S. Paul, by 
S. Fames's Advice, manifeſts, that he himſelf (as 
2 Jew by Nation) walked orderly, and kept the 
Law, viz. the ritual Law, took on him the Vow 
of a Nazarite, that he might have an Occaſio 

to have a Sacrifice offered for him; which ſhew 

him alike ſubject to other Ceremonial Laws, Deut. 
xxvii. 26. James ii. 10. Occaſional Communion 
and partial Obedience could not have purg'd him 
from that which was objected againſt him, that 
he walked not according to the Law So that he 
was in ſtated Communion with the Temple-Wor- 


ſoip, This is made out by what he ſaid to the 


High-Prieft, Acts xxiii. 4, 5. by what he ſaid to 
Agrippa, Acts xxvi. 23. and to the Jet at Rome, 
Act, xxviii. 19, 21, 22. All which ſhew, that 
tho they diſliked the Chriſtians as a Sect, yet that 
no Sentence, of publick Authority, had excluded 
them from the Temple-Officer, which were the 
only Ones in which that whole Peculizm commu- 
nicated. Hence not yet Two Communions, and 
hence no' Temptation to a Communion that was 
only Occafional for Chriſtians that were Jews by 
Extraction. Uncircumciſed Gentiles were never 
admitted to Ferwiſh Sacrifices. S. Paul was ob- 
lged to ſtated Temple-Communion, when he 
could have it, both as his private Duty, and alſo 
to avoid ſcandalizing the Fewwiſh Converts, who 
were zealous for the Law, Our Bleſſed Saviour 
never countenanced any thing, to make the Du- 
ty of a native Jew inconſiſtent with the publickx 
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Solemnities of that Nation. He fulfilled all Righ: 
zeouſneſs, was circumciſed, paid the Temple-Tax, 
ſent the Leper he had cured to the Prieſts, &c, 
His Enemies never charged Him with acting o- 
therwiſe, when they ſought for Reaſons to take 
away His Life; much leſs could this be objected 
againſt S. John Baptiſt, S. Paul acted conſonant. 
ly to theſe Principles. He circumciſed S. Tino 
thy, becauſe his Mother, being a Feweſs, ſo far 
ſanctified her Husband, as to make their com- 
mon Children entitled to Circumciſion. He would 
not circumciſe S. Titus, becauſe he was (ap) 
a Gentile, i. e. by both Parents, and thereforc 
to be admitted into the ch Peculium, with- 
out being incorporated into another Nation; here- 
by aſſerting the Freedom of Gentile Converts 
from Circumciſion revealed to S. Peter, and 


would not give way to the Impoſers of it, no, 


not for an Hour; and blames the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves, for diſſembling their Thoughts herein, for 
fear of offending the Convert Ferws, Gal. 11. 5, 
11, 12. Nothing was in this occaſional, but the 
Effect of avowed Principles. Separate Aſſemblies 
were not then thought inconſiſtent with the pub- 
lick ſtated Communion. Their Hereticks not 
eſteemed ſuch, unleſs they taught Doctrines, that 
were inconſiſtent with their Communion with 
the Temple-Sacrifices : Hence the Chriſtians, tho 
reputed an Hereſy, were not therefore a diſtinct 


Communion from the Temple. The Caſe of the 


Eſſenes is conſidered. They were againſt blood) 
Sacrifices ; that theirs were Effigies of Animals 


made of Dough. Yet ſeeing they were made of 


in 


Corn, the firſt Fruits of which were offer * 
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the Temple, from which theſe received a Conſe- 
cration, this might entitle them to the Body and 
Privileges of the Peculium. Eſpecially when the 
Eſenes were eminent for Purity, which might ex- 
cuſe them from bloody Sacrifices, and make their 


CS incenſe and Immolations, in the Opinion of the 


Jet, as valuable in Gop's Sight, as the bloody 
Hacrifices, which were more expenſive. Theſe 
might have, tho" not Acceſs to, yet Commu- 
nion with, the ſacerdotal Office ner at the 
Holy Altar, (i. e. of Incenſe) which was in the 
Tere uaTaneraoua, Heb. ix. 3. In which Senſe 
that might be true, which is related by Hegeſippres 
(Euſeb. H. E. I. 2. . 23.) of S. James, that he 
was permitted ec 7& ay eioievau, to enter into 
the Holy Place. : 

Bur at laſt (as S. Juſtin M. Dial. cum Tryph. 
tells us) the Fews from Jeruſalem (and therefore 
the Sanhedrin, who had Power to conclude all 
the Fewiſh Synagogues every where) ſent choſen 
Men throughout the World, to declare the Chri- 
ſians to be Atheiſts, unholy, and dyche, (proba- 
bly, becauſe they communicated with zc:rcumci- 
ſed Gentiles in Holy Offices) and therefore not to 
be communicated with, and as they that had no 
more Claim to the Sacrifices of the Peculium than 
the Gentiles themſelves. This muſt end in a 
Breach of Communion with the Chriſtians ; which 
happened before the Deſtruction of the Temple; 
for after that Time no Authority was left them : 
And, but a little before, that is, before they be- 
gan their Hoſtilities againſt the Romans, in that 
after this, they had no Leiſure to do this, neither 
could they hope for a Compliance from their Bre- 
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thren in an Enemy's Count Probably about 
the Year LXIII, in which S. Fames was martyred, 
as ducuoc, as one communicating with uncircum. 
ciſed Jecuc in ſacred Offices: And the Time when 
the Chriſtians removed: to Pella, even at the 
Time of the Paſſover, (for which they now 
ſhew'd an Indifferency) as being then mark'd 
out for Deſtruction. Before which Time, the 
Fews at Feruſalem ſeem more favourable to Chri- 
itians, than other Ferws were, (it being thoſe of 
Aſia that raiſed the Tumult againſt S. Paul, and 
it was in the Diſperſion, that the eus perſecuted 
the Chriſtians ;) and this, becauſe the Chriſtians 
there had a greater Favour for the Law. If the } 
Breach of Communion began not in that Year 


LXIII, it muſt be before LXVI, in which the 


:Fewiſh War began. 

HEeNceE it appears, that S. Paul's Complian- 
ces make nothing for Occaſional Communion, 
in that they were not with unbelieving Fes, 
who had no Right to the Euchariſtical Altar, | 
Heb. xiii. 10. So far was it from that, that all 


Chriſtians were obliged to communicate with 


S. James, (as is ſhewn in the Pareneſis) with 
whom S. Paul himſelf communicated, Whilſt 


be himſelf aſſerted the Freedom of the Gentiles 


from the Ferwiſh Yoke, he ſhew'd the neceſſity 
of being united unto that particular Church: 
of being ingrafted into the natural Few!ſb 
Olive, that Church which, at its firſt Conſtitu- 


tion, conſiſted of none but Jews by Nation, 


Where-ever he communicated, he communicated 


with that Body, whoſe Offence he was ſo careful 


to avoid, as far as was conſiſtent With the Se : 
| | of | 
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of the new Peculium; and therefore this Commu- 
nion was conſtant, and ſtated, and not only Oc- 
cafional. But he communicated with thoſe Fervy, 
who could not join in Holy Offices with uncircum- 
ciſed Believers. His partaking with them of the 
ſame Temple-Sacrifices, did not imply his owning 
them of the ew Peculium, till they could diſpoſe 
themſelves to communicate at our Evangelical 
Euchariſtical Altar, to which carnal Iſraelites had 
no Right. Here Mr. Dodwell largely ſhews the 
Difference of S. Paul's Caſe from that of our Non- 
conſormiſts. When the believing Fudatzers had 
heard of S. Peter's Viſion, of the Effuſion of the 
Spirit on Cornelius, of the Miracles that ſeconded 
S. Paul's and Barnabas's Preaching to the Gen- 
tiles, and what the Apoſtles decreed upon the 
Hearing hereof, As xv. Myriads of belie- 
ving Jeeps received Satisfaction from this, and, 
without doubt, continued in complete Commu- 
nion: They paid a Deference to their Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Governors. Nonconformiſts are diſaffected, nor 
only to the Governors, but alſo the Government 
itlelf, which alone can unite us. The believing 
Judaigers only deſired to obſerve what they had 
been inured to ; but neither broke Communion 
themſelves, nor encouraged others to do it, nor 
mpoſed their own Opinions on others, and were 
contented that all Diffcrence of Opinion ſhould 

die with them. | 
(13. HERE Mr. Dodwell queſtions, whether 
the Anathematiſms of the Jews made the Chri- 
Sians a diſtin Communion, and excluded them 
from the publick Sacrifices : Becauſe the Deſign of 
ſuch Curtes [the Degrees of which mention d by 
| | the 
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the Rabbins ſeem to be their own Invention] was 
to conſign over the anathematized Perſon, to ca- 
pital Puniſhments, if not inflicted by Men, yet 
by Gop Himſelf immediately. This was a ge- 
neral received Opinion, that Gov was obliged 
to inflict the Puniſhment, to which the covenant- 
ing Perſon, by his own Imprecation, had made 
himſelf liable, being one of the Revelations 
which Gop made in the firſt Ages of the World. 
[ Of which Mr. Dodwell here ditcourſes; and of 
the Original of thoſe Laws, commonly called 
the Laws of Nature and Nations.) There's an 
Agreement among ancient Nations in this; and 
that this was for the Good of Societies, before the 
Settlement of Commerce, bcing the Security of 
Juſtice, where Humane Securities were inſuffi— 
cient; of the Oppreſſed againſt the Oppreſſors; 
of Predeceſſors againſt their Succeſſors ; and of Co- 
Venants in general, when either of the Contract- 
ing Parties might grow too ſtrong for Coercion by 


the other. Hence Gop obliged His own Pecu- | 


lium to imprecate Curſes on themſelves from 
Mount Ebal, as a Security for their Performing 


their Covenant made with Him, for ſucceeding | 


Generations. This brought the whole Nation 
under Guilt, if they were negligent in puniſhing 
fingle Perſons, when guilty of the Violation of Na- 


tional Covenants ; by the Neglect whereof they con- 
tracted a Contagion of Guilt, till expiated by the | 
Death of the Criminal; as in the Caſe of Achan | 
and Eimri. Tho" Baniſhment and Slavery were 
ſuch Expiations among the Heathens, yet only } 
| Death made the Atonement for piacular Offences Þ} 
among the Jews, This made it not ſo hy” y | 
or 
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for them, to denounce a diſtinct Sentence for ex- 
cluding anathematized Chriſtians from the Ten- 
ple Sacrifices, when the Capitalneſs of the Anathe.- 
natiſin was ſufficient to put it out of their Power 
to communicate at the Altar of the Temple, in 
that by doing it they hazarded their Lives. With- 
all, they thought them, who by theſe -Curſes 
were deliver'd over to the Power of evil Spirits, 
unfit for Communion with the good Spirit. Be- 
fore this Breach, the Communion of the Chriſiian 
Jews, with the Fews in the Temple, was con- 
ſtant: None before Cornelius were admitted into 
the Peculium without Circumciſion: Hence then no 
Communion, not even Occaſional, could be had 
with uncircumciſed Gentiles, Acts x. 14. and 11. 8. 
After that, Baptiſm was that which only incorpo- 
rated into the nem Peculium. Then the Jewiſh 
Obſervations could not entitle the Obſervers of 
them to the true Peculium, without our Chriſtian 
Sacraments. [What they did in obſerving the 
Moſaick Law, was not as a Peculium, but as a 
Nation.] The Native Jews were obliged to 
conſtant and ſiated Communion in our Chriſtian 
dacraments, and hence as one with all the Chri- 
ſtian Brotherhood, ſo divided from all thoſe who 
were divided from the Chriſtians. There could 
then remain no Place for Occaſional Communion. 
As for the har +: Communion, that was not the 
Communion of Chriſtians, as Chriſtians, that by 
which they could hope to be made Partakers of 
the Myſtical, and Heavenly Communion ; neither 
was there any thing, that could hinder both Com- 
munions, either with the Temple, or the Church, 
rom being conſtant. But, at laſt, that Commu- 

SIM | nion 
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nion with the Temple was broken off, by the 
Anathematiſms of the Sanhedrin, and from thence. 
forward, no Chriſtian communicated with the Je; 
occaſionally, no more than the Apoſiles did with 
the Synagogues, after they were ſeparated from 
them. From that Time, tho' they ſaid they wer 
Jon, they were not, but they lyed ; being not Be. 
ievers, and the Children of Faithful Abrahan; 


but Blaſphzmers, and Perſecutors, and of the h. : 
nagogue of Satan, Rev. ii. 10. and hence on no 7 
account to be communicated with, no not occg- W 
fronally. An Account of this cannot be expected * 
from the Acts of the Apoſtles, it being after the 0 
Time That Hiſtory ends, and probably about the ( 
End of the Apoſiles Age, when their Prejudices th 
were removed, and they fitted for new Revelu. © 
tions, which were gradually granted to em, as ki 
they were fitted to receive them : And when upon 90 
a Cealing of extraordinary Officers, grounded on N 
extraordinary xap/ouare, the Apoſiles ſhould find * 
it requiſite to provide what was neceſſary for the 0 
Subſitence of the Church, which required the n 
higheſt Degree of Inſpiration ; which was to ex- * 
pire with the Perſons of the Apoſtles. Then the l 
ordinary Government, and ordinary Commu- { 
nion, were ſettled, which were to be derived to ( 
future Ages. And indeed, the Nature of Com- f 
munion could hardly be known, till there were a 
Diviſions among Chriſtians, which were only R 
claudeſiine, (as Hegeſippus informs us) till after ( 
the Death of the Apoſtles. *Tis-not therefore Wl ; 
ſtrange, that Ignatius ſhould be more perſpicuous, t 
about the Obligation to Church-Communion, than r 
what we find in the Scriptures themſelves: 1 y 
1 . | 
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that we rely ſo much on the conſentient Tradition 
of the next Ages, againſt Occaſional Communion, 
as they are a firmer Proof of the Senſe of the Apoſtles 
3 than can be expected from the Hrri- 
pture irſelf, there being then ſo little Obligation 
to ſignify their Senſe of it. 

Bur there's enough from Scripture-Principles, 
if not from Scripture-Fatts, to evince the Merit 
of this Cauſe, 1 Joh. i. 3. There's a -i, a 
Communion, and that External with the Apoſtles ; 
which was to be maintained by Viſeble Sacra- 
ments; The yowwin of the Bread entitled Per- 
ſons to the xowwin of the Body of CHRIST, 
(1 Cor. x. 16.) that is, made them Members of 
the Viſible Church. The Euchariſt did as much 
confederate Chriſtians into one Body, as the Sacri- 
hces either of Jett, or Heathens did, and diſtin- 
guiſbed them from all other Bodies, who had no 
Right to partake of the Euchariſt; as the Jews 
had not, Hebr. xiii. 10. much leſs the Heathens. - 
One ſingle Act of Communion made the Com- 
municant one with the Body to which the Con- 
nunion belong d: Nay farther, the Scripture 
news, that thoſe who have not a Right to the 
lame yowvia, ought not to maintain any Sacred 
Commerce with each other, 2 Cor. vi. 14. Where 
there's an expreſs Command, for Separating from 
them that have not the Right of «ow«z, and the 
Reaſon thereof, they being unclean, as other 
Communions were eſteemed, and derived a Con- 
tagion to the Communicants, inconſiſtent with 
the Holineſs of the Peculium: And where Gop 
refuſes to accept them for his Children, who 
would not ſeparate from theſe ? Tis ſuppoſed 
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to be as equally unlawful ; to communicate in 
any Holy Officer with thoſe of another Communiq 
as to join with thoſe that were legally unclean, in 
any Temple Offices, 2 Job. x. S. John forbid 
the giving the Salutatary Prayer, the loweſt Act 
of Holy Communion, to ſuch: To thoſe that 
did not abide in 9:9axy, the Doctrine of Cugisr, 
keep firm to his School; to the Biſhops, who ſuc- 
ceeded the Apoſtles therein, and were to be J. 
daur mi. How then could they allow any Occa- 
ſional Communion with ſuch, with whom the 
loweſt Acts of Sacred Offices involv'd the Commu- 
nicants in the ſame Caule ? 
IEE Principles on which S. John reaſons, 
(1 Joh. i. 3.) make this clear; who perſuades 
Drviders to Communion with himſelf, and the 
ſurviving Apoſtles, in that there could be no 
ae Communion with the Father and the 
on, no Heavenly Communion, without communi- 
cating with the Authorized Repreſentatives of the 
Father and the Son here on Earth, viz. with the 
Apoſiles, and after with their Succeſſors, the hi- 
ſhops. This appears from the Form of Bapti/m, 
in the Name of all the Perſons of the Trinity, 
by which all baptized Perſons are admitted into 
Communion with the Father and the Son; and 
from the Ratification in Heaven, of the Sentences 
pronounced. by the viſible Biſhop on Earth. The 
many Promiſes made by CHRIST]; ſuch F of 
being with them to the End of the World, and the 
like, thew, that this Communion was not con- 
fined to the Age of the Apoſtles. Theſe Prindi- 
ples cannot be reconciled with a Diverſity of Com- 
munions, one ſtated, rhe other only occaffonat 
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Nay farther, S. John's Reaſoning ſuppoſes thoſe 
who are out of the true Communion, to be in a 
State of (the ſecond) Death ; explain'd from the 
Phraſes of the Pythagoreans| ; of Darkneſs, of 
Hell, and therefore in Subjection to the Prince of 
Darkneſs, in Communion with the Devil himſelf; 
of Error, and therefore under the v ee T, 
which muſt be evil Spirits, 1 Tim. iv. 1. Here's 
an affectionate Addreſs to Latitudinarians, to con- 
ider this; how the Worſhip of the beſt of Hea- 
then Deities, in M. Antoninus, or Epictetus, was 
by the firſt Chriſtians judg'd no better than the 
Worſhip of Devils. S. Ignatius (ad Smyrn. 9 9.) 
makes all Acts of Aſſemblies, ſeparate from Bi- 
ſhops, to be a Worſhip of the Devil. This Ex- 
preſſion is vindicated from the vile Cenſure of 
Mr. Calamy. In Rev. ii. 9. and iii. 9. zealot Jet: 
are ſaid to be of the Synagogue of Satan. Theſe 
were Feros by Extraction, intimated by the Word 
gnagogue, they having, ſince the Deſolation of 
the Temple, no publick Worſhip but in Hun- 
gogues ; neither would others pretend to be ſuch, 
at this time, when the Jem were under great 
Preſſures, Theſe lyed, in that they were not 
true 1ſraelites, they were only the Seed of Abra- 
ham's Fleſh, not of his Faith; to which Privi- 
lege, therefore, the Believing Gentiles had a bet- 
ter Title. We cannot ſuppoſe theſe Jeu to be 
guilty of heatheniſh Idolatry, in that they wor- 
Iipped the Supreme Being, when others wor- 
ſhipped their Local Deities; which was their great 
Glory, which they would not cafily have quitted: . | 
let theſe are called the Synagogne of Satan. The 
eaſon of which was, becauſe they were iv 
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from the true Peculium, from the true Jem the 
true Iſraelites; the Privilege of whom alone it 
was, to be in Communion with the Father and 
the Son. The Expreſſions, Rev. ii. 10. of the 
Devil caſting ſome into Priſon, ſo ver. 13. Satan's 
Seat, denote the Enmity . of the . Thoſe 
who appeared to divide the Church in that Age, 
are thus treated, 2 Theſſ. ii. 9. 2 Cor. w.4. And 
ſuch the Apoſile eſteems all, before their Reception 
into the true Communion, Eph. ii. 23. And in- 
deed, the beſt Liver before that, was eſteem d as 
one that was actually under the Power of the 
Devil. He was to renounce the Devil droraooe, 
the ſame time he profeſs'd his ovvraty with 
Cuxlisr: He was ſuppoſed of the Devil's Army, 
before he was oin'd with his lawfzl Prince. He 
was exorciſed, which ſuppoſed him before that 
poſſeſſed by the Devil. Excommunicates and Sepa- 


ratiſts were thought to be in the ſame Subjettionto 


the Devil, as before their Admiſſion by Baptiſm, 
1 Cor. v. 5. Beſides, the Reaſonings of the Ki- 
pture ſuppoſe no Mean between Light and Dart- 
neſs, between being in the Communion of the 
| Church, and under the Power of the Devil. They 
can have no Communion with CHRIST, who have 
it not with His Authorized Repreſentatives, Luk. 
x. 16. Curisr's Diſciples are ſaid, not to be of 
this World, as being His who is Prince of the 
World to come. This diſtinguiſhes them from all 
others, who are of the World, that is, under the 
Dominion of the Prince of this World. Hence 
being ont of the Church, is being in a State of 
Hoſtility, the World being an oppoſite Body. Theſe 
Enemies were ſuppoſed to be under the Devils 
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t4pyec; to be Energumeni, the Devil poſſeſi 
and dwelling in them, (as the Father, Son an 
Spirit, were ſuppoſed to do in the true Peculium) 
which Inhabitation made them unclean, and un- 
fit for Communion with pure Spirits, Conſe- 
quently, not ſo much as occaſonally to be com- 
municated with. - Farther, *tis generally owned, 
that all Mankind are by Original Sin enſlaved to 
the Devil; that they cannot be delivered from 
that Slavery but by CnRIsT; that He has only 
purchaſed that Delivery for His Elect; and with- 
all, *ris evident, that by the Elect, the yevos e- 
ri», are, meant Go p's Peculium: Whole Churches 
are ſaluted as ele ; and all are elect, who are of 
the vi ble Church: None can prove their Election, 
but by their being of the wipble Church, and this 
by being in Subjection to CHR IS T's ſubordinate 
Able Governors, and their communicating in 
His viſeble Sacraments: If they renounce Depen- 
dence on the viſible Governors of the viſible 
Church, they cannot be Members of Curisrt's 
Church, and in Subjeftion to Him, and thence 
they again become Slaves to the Devil. Curzsr 
intended this Deliverance from Slavery for all 
Men, on Condition of their incorporating them- 
elves into that Body, of which He is the Head; 
and leaving this. World, which is ſubject to Satan, 
Job. xvii. 19, 20, 21. Myſtical Communion with 
the Father and the Son, 1 Joh. i. 3.) is evidenc'd 
by our viſhle Communion in the Sacraments. Af. 
ter this, tis ſhewn how perfectly this is agreeable 
to the Senſe of thoſe Philoſophers, whoſe Phraſes 
re principally «ſed and alluded to in the Revela- 
ons of the New Teſtament. Theſe ſpeak of the 
BR - Soul's 
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Soul's Fall from its Celeſtial State, and loſing ig 
Wings, its being thence confined to Matter, and 
under the Dominion of ſuch Spirits that were 
Authors of Changes, and under Darkneſs, That 
the Exemption from this State was by Purgatives, 
by Fire and Water; that the Author of this De- 
liverance was the Logos, whoſe uparhp was the 
Sen; and that they, who had not the Divine 
Principle from the Logos, were ſtill under the 
Power of bay and its Dæmon. Hence many of 
thoſe Heathens were favourable to the Je, and 
Cite the Old Teftament - with Reverence ; and that 
there was ſo good an Underſtanding between 
the myſticizing Jews of that Age, and the Plaiy- 
niſts and Pythagoreans. And tis no wonder that 
the Apoſiles, and Apoſtolical Writers, who had fi- 
voured theſe Opinions before their Converſion to 
Chriſtianity, ſhould ſtill retain a Favour to them, 
if they found nothing contrary to the Revelations 
of the Goſpel. Here the Phraſes of both are 
compared; and particularly the Raifing our Souls 
above the Extent of the Devil's Jurildiction by 
the Aoyes or IIxecuα, called Agyoc £xQures ; and as 
this Spirit is derived to us from the Second Adam, 
the Logos, the Lord from Heaven, and this given 
to us in His Baptiſm, which was not only of Wa- 
zer, but alſo of the Spirit. This therefore all 
unbaptized Perſons are ſuppoſed to want; Bap- 
tiſm being the Laver of Regeneration to a Divine 
Life, which entitles us to Heaven. Farther, (ha- 
ving premiſed that all Sins are not Breaches of the 
Baptiſmal Covenant, nor, conſidering the Goodneſs 
of Go, to be looked upon as ſuch) he ſhews the 
ſad Condition of thoſe Communicanęs who . 
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leave the true Communion, in that God inter- 
rets their Defection from His Repreſentatives as 
1 Defection from His own Government, and 
their Owning an oppoſite Communion as an Act 
of Hoſlility againſt Himſelf, Hence that they are 
deſtiture of the good Spirit, the Bond of whoſe 
Unity they have broken, and repoſſeſſed by the 
evil Spirit ; and hereby their State worſe than be- 
fore, Matth. xii. 45. 2 Pet. ii. 20, 21, 22. Hebr: 
vi. 4, 5, 6. and x. 25, 26, 27. Their ſtill naming 
the Name of Cnrisr, is no Alleviation of their 
Crime, when they are in Rebellion againſt His 
Repreſentatives. Hence 'tis not lawful, no not 
occaſronally, to communicate with ſuch ; eſpecially 
when the Cale is the Overthrowing of the whole 
Order of Epiſcopacy, when they know that this 
Order was univerſally received as ſupreme, and 


'maccountable to any ſuperiour Judicatory on Earth, 


in relation to Spirituals. It was not pretended 
in Favour of a Rival Power, who might pretend 
a better Right by the Laws of Succeſſion ; (in 
which Caſe'an Error might be pardonable;) but 
a manifeſt Defection from all the viſible Autho- 
rity of the Church for the Time being, and hence 
a Rebellion againſt Carisr Himſelf, in that it is 
againſt thoſe that viſibly repreſent Him, Exod. 
wi. 8. 1 Sam. viii. 7. Luth. x. 16. This altering 
Gop's Conſtitution by Force, tends to legitimate 
tor the future all violent Exerciſes of unrightful 
Power for deſtroying His Eſtabliſhments; and 
25 the Legiſlative Power into the Hands of Re- 
a, who govern by their own Wills, not Gop's, 
and yet have the Boldneſs to pretend His Authori- 
ty, when they act in Defiance of it, 
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Tk Charge of Hypocriſy in Occaſional Com: 
munion is conſidered. Tis not Faith, but $4. 
craments that incorporate us; and our receiving 
them implies that we own and profeſs that Incor- 
poration, and they of the ſame Communion 
have Reaſon to underſtand us that we, from our 
communicating with them, own ourſelves one 
with them. And withall, our communicating 
in Sacraments with thoſe that are divided from 
us, is a Profeſſion that we are wnited to them, 
What can purge two ſuch contrary Profeſſions 
from Prevarication? The Reaſon is, that Chri- 
ſtians are not nom ſo well inſtructed and agreed 
in the true Nature of Chriſtian Communion, as ſet- 
tled by the Apoſiles, and the Arguments uſed to 
ſhew the Inconſiſtency of oppoſite Communions. 
This is not to be imputed to the Inſufficiency of 
thoſe Arguments, but Want of Diligence in exa- 
mining them, and the Prejudices of Education; 
which will not excuſe from Prevarication, tho 
the Communicants be not conſcious of their being 
guilty of it. Our hard Thoughts of their Con- 
dition ought not to be taken ill, when grounded 
on ſolid Reaſonings ; but ſhould put them on 
Care to comply with Divine Inſtitutions, and not 
_ calily to ſlight the Judgment of thoſe whom Gov 
has inveſted with His own Authority, tho' on Pre- 
rence of an Appeal to the Supreme Fudicator) at 
the great Day of Judgment. Tis not credible 
that Gop will allow this in the Caſe of a viſible 
Juriſdiction conſtituted by Himſelf. 
FARTHER, Occaſional Commnnion is evidenced 
not to be the Way to Peace and Union, but down- 
right Hoſtility, Soldiers in an Army, who cor. 
reſpond 
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reſpond with Enemies, are themſelves judg'd Ene- 
mies, and treated accordingly: Much more fo, 
if their chief Reſidence be in the Enemies Quar- 
ters; which is the Caſe of thoſe who communi- 
cate ſtatedly in Schiſm, and only occafionally with 
the Church; eſpecially if they juſtify fuch Pra- 
ctices by Principles, and plead that they are in 
Conſcience obliged to do ſo. This is plainly to 
wn the Enemy's, for the better, Cauſe. In 
vain is their Pretence to Union, who juſtify Re- 
bellion, not only againſt the Governors, Biſhops, 
but alſo the Government, that of Biſhops itſelf. 
Whenever the Magiſtrate deſerts the Cauſe of 
Epiſcopacy, nothing then can oblige them, as the 
Primitive Chriſtians thought themſelves obliged, 
to continue one Body with the Biſhop, who is the 
Principle of Unity. | 
As for the Plea, that Multitudes of Proſelytes 
might be brought in by Allowance of Occaſional 
Communion ; our Experience will not furniſh us 
with many T horough-Converts: And if they re- 
tain their hoſtile Principles, they are the more 
dangerous by ſeeming to be Proſelytes, and by be- 
ing numerous; having thereby greater Opportuni- 
ties by being owned as Members of the Body to 
do it, than could be effected by open Hoſtilities: 
This is ſhewn in many Reſpects, and by the Ex- 
ample of the Long Parliament, and the Aſſembly 
of Divines, in the old Rebellion, who ruin d the 
Church with which themſelves communicated, 
by admitting ſuch to Truſts and Authority, we 
put it into their Power to ruin our Doctrine and 
Diſcipline, whenever they prove to be too nume- 
hs tor Perſons that are better affected. 
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MR. Dodell concludes this Diſcourſe with au 
Aadareſs to the Biſhops, by telling them, that if Za! 
1s commendable in all, even in the Laity, how 
much more in them, by imitating the Example of 
the great Biſhop of our Souls, S. Joh. ii.17. Of Da. 
vid, who was a Type of Him; of Phineas, nay, 
even of Gop Himſelf, Tſar. lix. 17. That, con- 
ſidering they are entruſted with the Power and 
Diſcipline of the Church, theſe ſhould not ſuffer 
by their Neglect? And hence they ſhould not 
permit open Enemies, ayowedly profeſſing Hoſtili- 
ties, to be owned as Members of their Boch, 
meerly becauſe they profeſs themſelves ſuch; 
when they ought to give Security, by renoun- 
cing their e Facts, and Schiſmat ical Prin- 
ciples, for want of which they often return to 
their former Vomit. He tells the Biſhops how 


they become involv'd in the Guilt of Hereſts, | 


Schiſms, and ſcandalons Immoralities, and thc 
Souls that thereby periſh, when Authority is ru- 
in'd by Admiſſion of Members on ſuch Terms. 
He propounds the glorious Example of their Pre- 
deceſſors of the Tribe of Levi, Exod. xxxil. 21. 
and the Commendation thereof, Deut. xxxiii. 9. 10. 
eſpecially, when in this Caſe there will be no 
Harm to the Bodies of any, but the greateſt Ad- 
e for their greateſt Intereſts, if themſelves 
calc. | | 2nd 
F Tris Treatiſe was publiſhed in the Year 1703. 
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Incenfing no Apoſtolical Tra- 


dition. 
BO UT the Year 1707, a Perſon 
of good Learning, and great Sa- 
SaCNY, » « + «++ » of» Of. the Ile of 
Man, tho' concealing his Name, 
requeſted Mr. Dodwell's Thoughts 
upon theſe Two Enquiries, Firſt, 
Whether the Church of England had juſt Rea- 
„ fons, when ſhe reformed, to lay aſide the 
* Ule of Incenſe, which was practiſed in all 
* Churches before our Quarrel with the Church of 
* Rome, Secondly, The Anointing with Oil.“ To 
this laſt he made no Anſwer. But to the firſt he 
drew up his Thoughts, (dated Sept. 8. 1709. tho 
not publiſhed till the Year 1711.) and therein 
confiders what had been propounded as Reaſons 
tor the Uſe of Incenſe in Goſpel- Times. As that 
of Iſai. Ix. 6. which Mr. Dodwell owns may re- 
late to the Frankincenſe offered by the Magi to 
Cuarsr; and as ſuch, by which they adored him 
s GOD. But when it was preſented as a Gift 
being a Product of their own Country, out o 
their Treaſures, and not as Tycenſe out of their 
Cenſers ; this could be no reaſonable Precedent for 
ting Incenſe, which was introduced in later 
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Ages of the Church: No, tho' it had by the Ma. 
gi been burned as Incenſe, if not agreeable with 
the Change of Worſhip afterwards made by 
Crxisr Himſelf. In that Text, we are not to 
underſtand literal Incenſe, but the myſtical In- 
cenſe of Prayers; eſpecially, when the Cattle, 
mentioned together with the Incenſe, could not, te 
even by the latter Canons, be offer'd at the Altar, 

as the frees WAS. 

TRHAT Text of Mal. i. 11. where it is fore- 
told, that in Goſpel-Times, Izcenſe ſhould be of- 
fered, ſeems more plauſible, when 'tis joined with 
a pure Oblation, a fit Name for the Euchariſt, 
which is an unbloody Sacrifice ; and when the Ex- 
tent thereof is to the Gentiles, every where, and 
not confined to the Fews: Eſpecially, if the Apo- 
ſtolical Canons (which mention 0/ape in the 
Time of the Holy Offering) were as ancient as 
Biſhop Beveridge ſuppoſed them to be. But 
Mr. Dodell takes them to be Part of the (pre- 
tended) Apoſtolical Conſtitutions. And then ſhews 
What the Sentiments of the Fathers were in the 
three firſt Centuries. That Tertullian indeed 
mentions the Uſe of Frankincenſe among Chri- 
ſtians, but not as Incenſe, but in Burials. The 
Uſe of which in Burials among the Romans is 
here ſhewn, before Burning; and the Continu- 
ance of that Uſe among Fewws and Chriſtiant, e- 
Ipecially in Honour to the Martyrs. Incenſe was 
a Worihip confined to the Temple, and none were 
to compound it but Levitical Prieſts ; and ſo tis 
appropriate to the old Peculium, by the old Le- 

giſlation: Not therefore to be continued but by 
2 new Legiſlation : But this was not enacted ay * 
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by the Apoſtles, or afterwards by the Epiſcopal 
College. It was no part of the Synagogue Worſhip, 
the chief Precedent among Chriſtians. Mr. Dod- 
well then ſhews, that it is not a Law of Nature or 
Nations, Not the Tree of Life; not raiſed in 
Paradiſe, or in the Antediluvian World: Nor af- 
ter uſed, till Arabia Felix, where Spices grew, 
was known. Theſe, when for Pleaſere ſought, 
muſt be late. The Jews, when lying nearer to 
Arabia, probably had them, by Land-Carriage, 
ſooner than the Greeks, Theſe could not have 
them before the Uſe of Navigation, and that 
moſt probably from the Phanicians. The Late- 
neſs of Incenſe is ſhewn from T heophraſius, as he 
is cited by Porphyry, de Abſtinentia, l. 2. 5 5. 
where the Gradation of Religious Oblations arc 
enumerated ; beginning with Graſs, Plants, &c. 
and ſo from Things . to thoſe that were 
more exquiſite, according as they became more 
luxurious in their Diet. The Verbenæ were the 
firſt Sacrifices of the Romans, and theſe conſecra- 
ted by Fire, as having the neareſt Reſemblance 
of the Sun and Heavenly Bodies, which were the 
jrſt Deities of the Heathens. They ſacrificed 
Acorns, or Fruits, which were the native Com- 
moditics of their own Country ; that of Frank- 
mcenſe was brought in in later Ages, and the 


Name dpvpare given to them, from the Curſes de- 


nounced againſt the firſt Introducers of them, 
Hence, ſeeing Incenſe is of ſo late an Original, 
and cannot paſs for a Law of Nature, or a Di- 
vine Inſtitution, when Gop converſed (as at firſt) 


more tamiliarly with Mankind than afterwards ; 


nd ſceing it was required not from any prime 
; ER IR Intention 
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Intention grounded on Gop's Approbation of the 
Thing itſelf, but on ſome ſecondary Intention: It 
was in the Number of thoſe Things that were to 
be laid aſide under the Goſpel; not among thoſe 
Things, which at that great Concuſſion could not 
be ſhaken, and therefore were to remain, Hehy, 
Eii. 26. Where the Inſtitutions of the old and 
nem Legiſlation did interfere, the old were to be 
aboliſhed. The Jewiſh Converts could never 
have endured that the uncircumciſed Chriſtians 
fhould be admitted to the Temple Incenſe, nor 
permit it in any other Place or Aſſembly, but the 
Temple, or to be offer'd by any but Levitical 
Pricſts; unleſs there had been ſome ne Autho- 
rity to continue it under the Goſpel. This was 
one Part of the Partition-Wall to be broken down, 
to make Jews and Gentiles one. And S. Barna- 
bas's Reaſoning, that we ſhould offer ourſelver 
_ toGop, ſeeing Gop had evacuated the Sacrifices | 
under the Law, ſuppoſes the Evacuation of u- 
cenſe, as well as of other legal Sacrifices, That 
of Rev. v. 8. and viii. 3, 4. which mentions In- 
cenſe as relating to the Gofpel, is by S. John him- 
ſelf interpreted to be the myſtical Incenſe of the 
Prayers of the Saints, Theſe were fitly repre- 
ſented by the Smoak of Incenſe direetly aſcending 
towards Heaven, and thereby, as Abel's, mani- 
feſted to be accepted of Go p: As the Golden Al- 
tar in the Revelations was no viſible Chriſtian Al- 
tar on Earth, but that which was repreſented by } 
the Altar of Incenſe in that part of the Temple, 
to which only the Prieſts approached. And from 
this Text 'tis ſhewn, that the Chriſtians had not 
then any Altar for offering Incenſe, diſtinct 1 * f 
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that of the Jews. And that this Book of the 
Revelations was written by S. John the Presby- 
ter, and after the Death of S. John the Apoſtle. 
After this, Mr. Dodwell gives us the Teſtimony 
of S. Juſtin M. againſt Incenſe, as alſo of Athe- 
nagoras, Treneus, Tertullian, (who allows it not 
to be lawful for Chriſtians to trade in ſelling 
Frankincenſe) Minutius Felix, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, S. Cyprian, Origen, (who argues againſt 
Thurification, as that which gratified Demons) 
Arnobius, (who makes the uſe of Frankincenſe in 
Divine Worſhip to be a oel thing, among both 
the Romans and Etrurians, they uſing only Corn; 
and inferrs thence, that in his own Time it was 
uſed vainly and impertinently, which he would 
not have ſaid, if the Chriſtian Church had then 
uſed it.) So Lactantius from Triſmegiſius. Eu- 
ſchius, who declares that Incenſe is not to be paid 
to the Supreme Being, or to th Divine Power: 
that are next him. So S. Athanaſius. For when 
the Heathens (in order to gratify the Arians, and 
Conſtantius who befriended them) favoured, and 
lined in the Affronts put upon Athanaſius, and 
together with them, famigated the Enſigns of the 
Epiſcopal Dignity of Athanaſius, and prophaned 
the Chriſtian Sacra; that Father interprets this, 
as if the Arians joined with the Heathens, and ce- 
levrated the Praiſes of their Idols, and acted the 
Parts of Heathens, and that they prophaned the 
Chriſtian Utenfils by Frankincenſe. "Tis here 
inewn, that the Reaſonings of both Heathens and 
Arians in this Caſe, would have been ground- 
lels, had the Practice of the Church in this Par- 
cular of Incenſe been the ſame as it was after; 
* 
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it being then agreed on all hands, that Incenfng 
was a Pagan Rite; and that none but Enemies 
to Chriſtianity could endure it, and this by the 
Confeſſion of Enemies as well as Friends. S. Ba. Chr 
fil makes Incenſe an Abomination to the Lord Reſ 
without any Exception. Cyril of Alexandria dif. 
owns all other Incenſe among Chriſtians, but what the! 
was ſpiritual and myſtical ; and makes Fire, by uo 
which the Incenſe was offered, only ſymbolical, a; 
repreſenting the Divine Spirit. This he could vin 
not have written in Oppoſition to Julian, had 
he known the Uſe of ſenſible Incenſe or Fire a- Ch 


mong Chriſtians. The ſame is ſhewn to be the ing 
Sentiment of the Latins: As of Maximus Tau- in 
rinenfis. And how S. Ambroſe's Words, that ſeem | 
to imply the Uſe of Incenſe, are only metaphori- In 


cal, (and not to be underſtood literallj) in Allu- th 
ſion to the Oblation of Zacharias: Which ap- 
pears, in that Z2;:0 of Verona, of the Juriſdiction 
of Milan, (who is ſhewn to live about that Time) 
diſclaims all conſumpti ve Sacrifices. 

TE earlieſt Teſtimony for Incenſe, produced 
by Biſhop Beveridge, is that of Hippolytus. Un- 
der his Name, two ſeveral Works were publiſh. | 
cd. That at Paris, Anno 1557, is ſhewn to be 
much later than Hippolytus the Martyr ; nay, la- 
ter than 625, (from the Encomiums given to the | 
Croſs, from d ui , which is made the Number 
of the Beaſt, from bor, Oc.) Nay, after 647, 
when the Succeſſors of the falſe Prophet Mabo- 
met had overcome Egypt, Libya and Ethiopia, 
which this Author ſuppoſes to be the three Horns 
in Daniel. Yet that he wrote before the Year | 
700, when Image-Worſhip aroſe, Otherwiſe, i | 
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would have complained of the Rage of Anti- 
chriſt, as a Jew, againſt Images, as well as againſt 
Incenſe. 

11 the firſt Mention of Incenſe uſed by 
Chriſtians, was, its being uſed as a Token of 
Reſpect paid to Heraclius, upon his Reception in- 
to Jeruſalem; Mr. Dodwell conje&ures from 
thence, what was the Occaſion of its being in- 


troduced into Ecclefraſtical Offices. The Hea- 


thens eſteemed the Auguſtèan Dignity as Di- 
vine, and offered Incenſe to them and their Sta- 
tues, Hence was Julian's Artifice, to make the 
Chriſtian Soldiers guilty of Idolaty, by throw- 
ing in ſome Grains of Nase that by pay- 
ing that as a civil Reſpect to himſelf, they might 
pay religious Honour to his falſe Gods, whoſe 
Images were in his Vexilla, Thus afterwards in 
the Church, a Reſpe& was paid to the Goſpels, as 
Symbols of the Divine Preſence, taken for ſuch 
probably) from Rev. iv. 6. And to the Eucha- 
1} on the ſame Reaſon: And hence in later. 
Ages both fumigated. 

Wren Incenſe was ſo late, Mr. Dodwell in- 
ferrs, that the Variation of modern Churches, in 
the Uſe thereof, and the Doctrine of the Catholick 
Church about it in the firſt and pureſt Ages, is 
agreat Proof, that even the Conſent of more nu- 
mrous Churches in later Ages ought not to be. 
taken for a certain Proof, that what greater Num- 
bers of Churches in middle Ages do agree in, 
ought therefore to be preſumed to have deſcended 
from truly Apoſtolical Tradition; or to preſcribe 
igainſt Recourſe to Originals for trying the Me- 
it of the Cauſe, When we have no new Reve- 

| 8 9 lations, 
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lations, leſs than which cannot be pleaded fo 
'Gov's Acceptance of Sacrifices ; no Conſtitutiqn; 
under the Goſpel can be ſhaken; which was fore. 
told of thofe under the Law. No ground now 
tor Innovations, Gal. i. 8. 1 
Mipp r Ages pretended either Apoſtolick 
Writings, which they forged ; or new Revela- 
tons, and new Miracles to confirm them. Such 
new Revclations muſt be renounced by thoſe pre- 
ſent Governors who have a Zeal for reſtoring 
Primitive Catholick Communion on truly Primitive 
Catholic Terms, And theſe Governors are the 
true Judges (when this Renunciation is to be 
made) who are themſelves neither Schiſmatical, 
nor Heretical. Jewiſh Incenſe was not requiſite 
(thence abominable) becauſe it excluded Gentile- 
Converts from being of Gop's Peculium, as being 
not admitted to it. This Reaſon cannot be urg- 
ed againſt the Practice of it zow, and hence li- 
cenſe is not unlawful on that Account, as now pra- 
ctifed. Nor that Reaſon, (which ſome urged a- 
gainſt it) becauſe unſuitable to the Supreme Be- 
ing, as being only fitted to corporeal Beings. For 
if this Reaſon had been perpetual, Go Himlelf 
would never have endured this; or bloody Sacri- 
fices, which would have been, on the ſame Rea- 
ſon, inconſiſtent with His Nature. But as the 
Jews, notwithſtanding the Uſe of theſe, thought 
Gop incorporcal; ſo may Chriſtians, notwithſtand- | 
ing the Uſe of Incenſe. = 
SEEING Heathens worſhipped their tutelar | 
Dettter, even ſuch as were of an inferiour Degree, 
by Incenſe; God appropriated this to Himſelt, 
that hereby no ſuch znferiour Gods ſhould man | 
Sh | wich 
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with Him in the publick Worſhip of His own Pe- 
culium 3 by which Appropriation, the giving of 
this to inſeriour Deitics became Idolatry, tho! in its 
n Nature it was not proper to Him. So that 
Gop's Deſign in appropriating this | as is here al- 
ſo ſhewn in reſpe& to Prohibition of Images 
ſeems to be, that no publick ſolemn Worſhip ſhoul 
be paid, in the publick Aſſemblies, to any but the 
Supreme Being ; when, even this way of Wor- 
ſhip, which ſeems moſt ſuited to their Nature, 
was forbidden to be paid them in the prublick 
Affemblies. This contradicts the modern way of 
worſhipping Saints, by incenſing their Reſem- 
blances, whether Statues, or Pictures. For it is 
as much the Privilege of the new Peculium, to be 
under the Care of the Supreme Being, and to 
have this appropriated to it, as it was of the old. 
And therefore the Angel (Rev. xix. 10. and xxii. 
8, 9.) refuſes Tegouuyoy, Angels being not Go— 
vernors under the Supreme Being, but Fellow- 
Servants, MeT&pyma TvEpara. The later Churches 
have therefore oppoſed G o p, both in makin 
new Objects of Worſhip, that of Saints and An- 
gls ; and by doing it by Incenſe, which Gop in- 
tended only as temporary; it being not of prima- 
7y Intention, but. appropriated by Gov to Him- 
ſelf, to prevent its being paid (as 'twas by Hea- 
thens) to inſeriour Beings, and tutelar Deities ; 
that the Ferws might own Him as their tutelar 
Cob, as He had taken them to be His peculiar 
Pcople ; and hence to ceaſe on the general Re- 
ception of the Goſpel, when there would be no 
need of this Means of ſecuring it from being a- 
uſed. Both theſe ought to be reformed. Elſpe- 


cially, 
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cially, if we conſider, that incenſing Images was 
condemned by the Primitive Church in their cog: 
val Hereticks, the Carpocratians, Irenæus, I. 1. c. 2 
And by S. Auguſtin, who interprets the Carpocra- 
tian Sacrifices to be Incenſe. 

Mx. Dodwell then endeavours, to find out when 
Incenſe was firſt introduced into the Chriſtian 
Church. That 3 what Platina 
ſays) it was uſed at Rome and Arles before 
Leo III. And that, probably, it was received in 
the Church of Rome, when the Fifty Apoſtolical 
Canons were received by that Church, ſoon after ac 
thoſe Canons were tranſlated by Diomſius Exi- 

 guus. And this, notwithſtanding the pretended 
Teſtimony concerning the Apoſiol;eal Canons of 
S. ſſidore of Sevil to the contrary ; which is con- 
futed, and proved to be ſuppoſititious. Here Mr, 
Dodwell makes Enquiry into the Antiquity of the 1 
Greek Canons themſelves, that are ſtyled Apoſto- 
lical. The firſt that mentions 85 Apoſtolical 
Canons, was John of Antioch, that collected 
Canons a little before Ann. Domini 564, under 
60 Titles. Dionyſius Exiguws's Tranſlation was | 
before that, ſeeing he knew but of 50 Canons be- 
fore Juſtinian's Time. Here is ſhewn the Occa- 
fron and Way of gathering Apoſtolical Canons. 
Thoſe Practices were preſumed to be ſuch, which 
they found not inſtirured by Councils, and yet 
received by immemorial Tradition. From the 
Time of the Reception of the Dionyſian Code, the 
Uſe of Incenſe in the Weſtern Church is account- 
ed for: That, probably, before that Time, in 
the Suburbicarian Diſtrict, it had been practiſed; 
ſo afterwards, it was from thence eaſilier * VI 
e ve 
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ved in other Churches. But T his, and the Apo- 


ſtolical Canons, were lately received in Spain, and 


Africk. And it is moſt probable, that as thoſe Ca- 
nons (and alſo the pretended Areopagite) were 
Eſt known in the Eaſt, ſo the earlieſt Inſtances 
of Incenſing were Eaſtern. Where, at firſt, it was 
uſed by private Perſons, by way of Congratula- 
lian; and after, by Degrees, as Sacrifigal. The 
Deſire of Epbræm Syrus, in his laſt Will, as to for- 
bear Funeral Pomp, ſo not to give vaporationem 
fumi boni odoris in domo Domini, but rather to 
accompany him with their Prayers, &c. The 
Meaning is, that he would not be embalmed with 
Fpices, nor have the like Honours from their per- 
fumed Cerei, Wax-Candles ; but inſtead thereof, 
deligns the myſtical Incenſe of their Prayers, This 
rather ſeems to be the Work of one that perſo- 
utes that humble Man, than of Ephræm him- 

lelf. Fo 3 | 
Ms. Dodewell then proceeds to ſhew, how late 
Incenſe was brought into the Liturgick Offices in 
France and Spain, from the MSS. of thoſe Offi- 
ces publiſned by Mabillon ; in that the ancienter 
MSS. have no Mention of them, particularly, the 
Cotho-Gallican Liturgy, which muſt be after Ann. 
Domini 678, in that it mentions Leodegarius, 
who ſuffered Martyrdom that Year: Nor two 
other that were later. The firſt that mentions 
Incenſe, is Miſſale Francorum, ſhewn to be after 
the Year 954. When Charles the Great was made 
King, who endeavoured to bring the Callican 
Churches to a nearer Conformity with that of 
Rome, which was begun by Pepin about Paris, 
with reſpe& to the Way of Singing ; but chat 
. G 8 Roman 
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Roman Sacramentary ( which was that whetein 
the Euchariſtical Incenſe was concerned) was la- 
ter. This ſeems occaſioned by Elipandus's in- 
ſiſting on ſome Expreſſions in the Old Offices, as 
favouring his Hereſy ; which was condemned Ay. 
0 Domini 794. Hence an Uniformity in Divine 
Offices; and in order thereto, the Roman Litur- 
gy was introduced, as judged the beſt Standard 
to prevent Innovations ; and this by Means of the 
Council of Frankfort, tho' not now appearing in 
the few Fragments that remain of that Council, 
Here Mr. Doduwell ſhews, that the Gallican Sacra- 
mentary, publiſhed by Mabillon, was not for the 
Pariſian but Auſtrafian Diſtrict, where the Ro- 
man Practice of T hurification was received later 
than at Paris. Yet no elder than the Time of 
Charles the Great, tho' elder than the Introdu- 
ction of the Gregorian Sacramentary. | Here 
are ſome Obſervations about the Paſchal, Lamb, 
eaten by Chriſtians at this Time, and after, at 
their Breaking of their Lent Faſt - Which tho 
forbidden, was yet for a conſiderable Time re- 
tained ad Veal tho* not ad Altare.] Tho 
Charles the Great deſigned, yet he could never 
effect, a complete Uniformity with Rome in Sa- 
cred Offices. And here 'tis ſhewn, that the Miſ- 
ſale Gallicanum wvetus, publiſhed by Mabillon, was 
no elder than the Time of Ludovicus Pius, 
wherein his Sons were made Kings ; there being 
Prayers made therein for Kings, together with 
the Roman Empire. And that, tho' there was 4 
great Uniformity with the Roman Church then 
advanced, yet ſtill deficient, and particularly in 
reſpect to Iucenſing. The Character in 1 * 
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that Miſſal is written, is ſhewn to be no certain 
Argument of its Ant iquity, in that People are te- 
nacious of what they have been accuſtomed to: 
[Of which, Inſtances are here given.] Eſpecial- 
ly, when, in this Caſe, the old Character might re- 
commend it to the Valuers of Antiquity. And 
here 'tis ſhewri, that Charles the Great did only 
accompliſh the Introduction of the Way of Sing- 
ing into the Auſtraſian Juriſdiction under Metz, 
but did not ſuppreſs the private Gallican Offices, 
(as appears from Amalarius,” who lived Anno Do- 
nini 827.) And that their Conformity with 
Rome, was not becauſe they judged themſelves 
obliged by the Roman Precedent. Then *tis 
hewn, that there were great Alterations in the 
Roman Offices, and that what were uſed in the 
Time of Azobardus, were not the ſame in all 
things as in the Time of Gregory the Great : That 
is impoſſible to know the Particulars wherein 
the Change was made, unleſs we had a coeval 
Coty of the Liturgy that was uſed in that Pope's 
Time: That that publiſhed by Menardus, can- 
not be proved to be ſuch: And that this Parti- 
cular of Incenſe was not then received in the Gal. 
lan Churches of the Auſtraſian Diſtrict, how * * 
common ſoever it was in the Roman Offices of 
toſe Timer; thoſe being not univerſally recei- | 
ved, And that this appears by the Diſputes be- - bl 
twixt Amalarius and Agobaraus, where no No- : 
ice is taken of the ſenſible conſumpti ve Oblation — n 
5s offered on the Chriſtian Altar of Incenſe, tho“ ; 
tere was occaſion for the Mention thereof in 
cir Diſpures, had it been then uſed in that Pro- 1 
ince wherein they lived. The Collection of 
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Roman Sacramentary (which was that wherein 
the Euchariſtical Incenſe was concerned) was la- 
ter. This ſeems occaſioned by x tae oh in- 

ſiſting on ſome Expreſſions in the Old Offices, as 
favouring his Hereſy ; which was condemned An- 
0 Domini 794. Hence an Uniformity in Divine 
Offices; and in order thereto, the Roman Litur- 
gy was introduced, as judged the beſt Standard 
to prevent Innovations ; and this by Means of the 
Council of Frankfort, tho' not now appearing in 
the few Fragments that remain of that Council, 
Here Mr. Dodewell ſhews, that the Gallican Sacra- 
mentary, publiſhed by Mabillon, was not for the 
Pariſian but Auſtraſian Diſtrict, where the Ro- 
man Practice of T hurification was received later 
than at Paris, Yet no elder than the Time of 
Charles the Great, tho' elder than the Introdu- 
ction of the Gregorian Sacramentary. | Here 
are ſome Obſervations about the Paſchal, Lamb, 
eaten by Chriſtians at this Time, and after, at 
their Breaking of their Lent Faſt - Which tho 
forbidden, was JE for a conſiderable Time re- 


tained ad Men am, tho* not ad Altare.] Tho! | 


Charles the Great defigned, yet he could never 
effect, a complete Uniformity with Rome in Sa- 


cred Offices. And here *tis ſhewn, that the Miſ- 


{ale Callicanum vetus, publiſhed by Mabillon, was 


no elder than the Time of Ludovicus Pius, 


wherein his Sons were made Kings ; there being 


Prayers made therein for Kings, together wich 
the Roman Empire. And that, tho' there was 4 
great Uniformity with the Roman Church then 


advanced, yer ſtill deficient, and particularly in 
reſpect to Iucenſing. The Character in which 
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that Miſſal is written, is ſhewn to be no certain 
Argument of its Antiquity, in that People are te- 
nacious of what they have been accuſtomed to: 
Of which, Inſtances are here given.] Eſpecial- 
ly, when, in this Caſe, the old Character might re- 
commend it to the Valuers of Antiquity. And 
here 'tis ſhewri, that Charles the Great did only 


ing into the Auſtraſian Juriſdiction under Metz, 
but did not ſuppreſs the private Gallican Offices, 
(as appears from Amalariut, who lived Anno Do- 
mii 827.) And that their Conformity with 


obliged by the Roman Precedent. Then *'tis 
ſhewn, that there were great Alterations in the 
Roman Offices, and that what were uſed in the 
Time of Azobardus, were not the ſame in all 
things as in the Time of Gregory the Great: That 
is impoſſible to know the Particulars wherein 
the Change was made, unleſs we had a coæval 
City of the Liturgy that was uſed in that Pope's 
Time: Thar that publiſhed by Menardus, can- 
not be proved to be ſuch : And that this Parti- 
cular of Incenſe was not then received in the Gal. 


common ſoever it was in the Roman Offices of 
tiole Timer; thoſe being not univerſally recei- 
ved, And that this appears by the Diſputes be- 
wixt Amalarizs and Agobarane, where no No- 
ce is taken of the ſenſible conſumptive Oblation 
s offered on the Chriſtian Altar of Incenſe, tho? 
nere was occaſion for the Mention thereof in 
cir Diſpures, had it been then uſed in that Pro- 
\nce wherein they lived. The Collection of 


accompliſh the Introduction of the Way of Sing- 


Rome, was not becauſe they judged themſelves 


lan Churches of the Auſtraſian Diſtrict, ho- 
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Canons ſent by Pope Hadrian to Charles the Great, 
among which are the 50 Apaſtolical Canons, and 
thence that relating to Hicenſe had a Place, do 
not appear to have been ratified by any legal Re- 
ception that might oblige Subjects to receive any 
Cuſtom unknown before, upon their Authority, 
The likelieſt Reaſon of receiving it, might be the 
Reception of the pretended Works of Diomyfius 
the Areopagite, the Patron of the Gallican Na- 
tion, ſent as a Preſent from Greece to Ludovicys 
Pius : Eſpecially, when a Viſion of that Apoſto- 
lical Diomſius's offering Incenſe had introduced 
the Practice thereof in the Pariſian Diſtrict. 

Mx. Dodell was the willinger to undertake 
this Subject, to ſnew, that this Practice of Incen- 
ſing was an Innovation from the Practice of the 
firſt and pureſt Churches, and the Traditions 
derived from the Apoſtles; taken up in the mid- 
dle Ages, and, by Degrees, „ received 
both in the Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches: That 
he might thereby evince, (as 'tis in the Til 
Page) that even the Conſent of thoſe Churches of 
the middle Ages, is no certain Argument, that 


even the Particulars, wherein they are ſuppoſed 
to conſent, were faithfully derived from the Apo- 
ſtles: And this in Oppoſition to the modern Al-| 


ſertors of the Inſallibility of Oral Tradition. On 


which Reaſon this Tract is highly valuable; and} 
alſo, it delivers much of Eccleſiaſtical Antiquities 


not ordinarily obſerved, and all written witl 
great Perſpicuity. 
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Cu Ar. XXXVI. 
A Caſe in View conſidered. 


FT Sep Mr. Dodwwell had exerted his Zeal 
in vindicating the deprived Biſhops, 
and ſhewing the Duty of Chriſtians 
ſtill to communicate with them, 
. that they who were ſet up againſt 
theſe deprived Fathers, were guilty of Schiſm, 
and hab that joined with theſe, Rivals : So was 
he very deſirous that this Rupture (if it might be 
done ſafely and juſtly) might be cloſed, and a 
good End put to this unhappy Schiſm. When 
therefore the deprived Biſhops were brought to 
a {mall Number, he wrote a Diſcourſe, Anno Do- 
mini 1705, call'd © A Caſe in View conſidered, 
to ſhew, that ſin caſe the then invalidly de- 
* prived Fathers ſhould leave all their Sees va- 
* cant, either by Death or Reſignation we ſhould 
* not then be obliged to keep up our Separation 
from thoſe Biſhops, who were as yet (the Time 
he wrote) involved in the Guilt of that un- 
happy Schiſm.” In which Diſcourſe, havin 
5 the Seaſonableneſs of ſtating the Cal: 
efore it fell, as preventing Heats when it ſhould 
fall; he begins with ſhewing, from the Law of 
Nations, the Favour that is always allowed to 
the preſent Poſſeſſors, when there is none elſe 
; Gg 3 who 
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who has a better Claim than the Poſſeſſor him: 
ſelf, antecedently to his Poſſeſſion ; without the 
Allowance of which, Diſputes would be endleſs; 
That this is the true Ground of the Right of 
Preſcription granted by Conſent of civilized Na. 
tons: Theſe Rules of Equity, whereby Men deal 
with each other, are approved by Gop Himlelf, 
in that He is pleaſed to preſcribe them to Him- 
ſelf in His Dealings with Men; as in Covenants, 
and Oaths, Now, ſince Gop has withdrawn Bis 
extraordinary Ways (as Lots, &c.) of deſigning 
Perſons, they, who are alone in Poſſeſſion of an 
Office, (without Rivals) of which Office no more 
than one at one time is capable, are, for that Rea- 
| lon, to be preſumed as deſigned for that Office , 
by God Himſelf : Eſpecially, ſuch an Office as 
that of BzJops, which was Divine, and for ever 
to be continued in the Church, even after the 
Oracular Deſignations of the Perſons were diſcon- 
tinued, and hence to be kept up, after that Time, 
by the ordinary Ways of keeping up a Succeſſion 
in Societies. Ovog zoo, Rom. xiii. 1. If this 
hold in civil Societies, tis more cogent in the 
Church, for which Gop is more particularly con- 
cerned, it being His own Peculium. If in all 
Offices in the Church, then eſpecially in that of 
2 Biſhop, it being the Supreme Office, from 
which the Subordinate derive their Authority. 
Which being derived from Gop, it muſt be ſo 
now, by His authorizing Rules for continuing 
the Succeſſion upon the failing of particular Suc- 
ceſſors, and thence, by leaving the Nomination | 
to the Prudence of the *ſupreme Governors for the 


Time being. And twill follow hence, that Fol- 
hs ſeſſion } 
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ſefion and Preſcription muſt have the ſame Force 


for legitimating Poſſeſſors, as is generally allow- 
ed In * Succeſſions of lingle Paar in Bodies 
wholly ſecular. It muſt be allowed here, where 
there are none but ſingle Poſſeſſors of Rights, of 
which none but ſingle Perſons are capable; and 
there can be no doubt of the Perſon, where is no 
more than one that pretends a Claim to be that 
perſon. In this Caſe, we can no more juſtify 
our Separation from ſuch a one, than we could, 
if we had begun a Separation before Altar was 
ercted againſt Altar. The Titles of ſuch being 
given in Schiſm, by which being ſecundi, and 
thence nulli, will not excuſe us from our Duty 
to theſe Poſſeſſors, when there are no Rzvals, and 
hence this Nullity ceaſes : And this it muſt do, 
when the Reaſon of their being nulli, was, be- 
cauſe they were ſecund;, which they ceaſe to be 
when they have no Rivals. As for the Objection 
that Schiſm cuts off the Perſons, guilty thereof, 
from the Catholick Church ; from which ſome in- 
ferr, that the Schiſm will not die with the Per- 
ſons of our injured Fathers; and, in conſequence 
hereof, we may make our Addreſſes to Scotland, 
or Sweden, &c. for a Succeſſion : Tis anſwer- 
ed, that the Schiſm of particular Churches from 
the Catholick Church on Earth, reſults from the 
Right a particular Biſhop has to have his Acts 
ratified in Heaven, and therefore ceaſes when 
there is no particular Biſhop in the Diſtrict 5 5 
lite to the Boſſeſor, the Poſſeſſor being the Prin- 
ciple of Unity. The Body, that is divided from 
that Biſhop, is divided from that Church, and 
from Cnkisr, and therefore cannot oblige foreign 

c ee Churches, 
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Churches, If Foreigners (who are obliged to 


obſerve the Rules of Catholick Correſpondence, 
as alſo civilized Nations to obſerve the Law » 
Nations) ſhall concern themſelves in FJuriſdi. 


ctions not belonging to em, without any Obli- 


gation to do ſo, (which can only be, when the 
Biſhop is not ſound in the Faith, and when it is 
to aſſert the Right of a Biſhop of the Place) they 
involve themſelves, and the Subjects that ſhall join 
with them in doing ſo, in the Guilt of Schiſn ; 
which latter, conſidering the previous Obligation, 
is moſt criminal. In Matters of Faith, and theſe 
of great Moment, there is juſt ground for Szparg- 
tion from Biſhops that deny them. This is pre- 
tended by ſome, with reſpect to the Doftrines of 
Paſſtve Obedience and Non.Reſiſtance. In anſwer 
to which we ſhould conſider, that theſe Doctrines 
are ſecured by Laws, and by the Intereſts that all 
Governments have in them ; that they are owned 
by our Adverſaries themſelves, tho“ their Pra- 


etice is different from their Principles; and the 
Principles may be as ſecure, as many other Prin- 


ciples are, which are incouſiſtent with other Im- 
moralitics, which prevail as univerſally as theſe 
unwarrantable Practices. The Miſapplication here, 
is only Temporary and Perſonal, and therefore 
likely to expire with the Perſons concerned in it, 
Our Uniting may become a Means to ſecure theſe 


Principles. As for the Judgment of Occaſional 


Communicants, when they are only equi vocal), 
and not truly Members of the Church of Eng- 
land, their Suſſrages (how numerous ſoever they 
are) cannot fairly be taken for the Senſe of the 
Body, when they own not themſelves vbliged 10 
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be ſubje& to the Laws and Government of it, a 
thing neceſſary in a Member of a Voluntary So- 
city. The Miſchief from the ſuſection of theſe 
ill Companions, to the debauching of others, is 
here ſhewn ; and how our Reconciliation may be 
2 Means to prevent ſuch Apoſtaßß, and to recover 
ſuch as may have lapſed, and to ſecure the Do- 
arines themſelves. 
TAE Doctrine of the Independency of the 
Church on the State, is fundamental to the very 
Being of a Church, as it is a Spiritual Society. Lit- 
tle Aſſiſtance from foreign Churches is to be ex- 
pected in Maintenance kereof, ¶ Tho' the Scottifh 
Calviniſts have carried this Doctrine too high, for 
which, 'tis poſſible, the Epiſcopals in Scotland are 
the better.] But there's no Need of Recourſe to 
any, in that the Rights of the Church have never 
been better underſtood, nor more univerſally re- 
ceived, than ſince the Violation of them. This 
ſewn by the Pleas that have been made for the 
Lay-Deprivation of our Fathers; particularly their 
owning them ſtill to be Biſhops of the Catholic k 
Church, but denying their Right to their Dioceſes 
which they ſuppoſe to be the Gifts of Princes, 
and thence reſumable at the Pleaſure of them thar 
gave them. The Falſeneſs of which is here 
lhewn. This and other Shifts ſhew how unwil- 
ling they are to aſcribe the Deprivation of our 
Holy Fathers to a Lay-Authority, and hence how 
little Need there is of keeping up a Separation to 
preſerve this Doctrine of the Independency of the 
Uhurch on the State, Eſpecially, when the pre- 
lent Subterſuges for excuſing the Schiſm are not 
likely to pals into a Precedent, whilſt our ay 26 
| . {aries 
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ſaries agree with us in the general Principle af 
the Independency of the Church on the State, and 
when put on a Review of their former Pretence * 
which if reckon'd on, can never fail of ruining 2 
Natidnal Church, whenever it ſhall be perſecuted 
by the entire Legiſlative Power of the Nation: 
This will be enough to hinder their preſent Pry. 
ctice from paſſing into a Precedent. 

THO' Reaſoning from Facts, without regard 
to Principles, is uncertain, yet here no Facts of 
any Antiquity can be pretended to juſtify Re. WM 1; 
courſe to Foreigners for keeping up an oppoſite a. 
Succeſſion to Schiſmatical Rival, after the Death, 
or Ceſſion, of thoſe who had a better Title; when e 
we own no extraneous Metropolitan, have abjured 
our Dependence on any foreign Prelate whatſo- 
ever. The Rights of a ſingle Perſon in a vacant 
See, after the Death of an ixjured Predeceſſor, 
and the No-Retroſpection into the Validity of the 
Acts of injurious Predeceſſors, (whilſt the Schiſm 
was yet depending) after the injurious Poſſeſſors 
were alone poſſeſſed without any Rival, who 
could pretend a better Claim, is manifeſted in the 
Caſe of S. Chryſoſtome, largely repreſented ; and 
in the Propoſal made to the Donatiſt Biſhops, in 
order to unite them, Collat. Carthag. c. 16. And 
in the Succeſſion to Meletins in the See of Antioch, 
who made a Propoſal, at his Return from Exile, 
(at which Time Paulinus had been put into his 
See) that all might unite under the Survivor, 
which was accepted by the Neighbouring Biſhops. 
After, tho' a fad Schiſm enſued, yet it was clo- 
ſed, when (and on that Reaſon, becauſe) there 


was left only one Poſſeſſor. The Caſe of Mele- 
| | „ 
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iu being received anew by the PeBaiwoic of a 
uc luer Et Xeiporovia, decreed by the Council of 
Nice, is here conſider' d. He was deprived by 
his Metropolitan, againſt whom he was a Rehel; 
but beſides, he was deprived for Sacrificing to the 
Devil, which made him uncapable of being a 
Member of CHRIST, and much leſs a Biſhop that 
repreſented CHRIST. Tis moſt probable, that 
the more myſtical Impoſition of Hands in the Ni- 
ene Decree, was that Impoſition uſed in Recei- 
ving of Penitents, (rather than that of Ordination) 
and that that alone ſhould ſuffice, without a new 
Baptiſm, which was judged requiſite in the Re- 
conciliation of the Samoſatenian Penitents. This 
Impofution of Hands by the Biſhop, was then 
thought requiſite for Converts from all oppoſite 
Communion, in order to the Recovery of the 
Spirit, which had been loſt by their Diviſion. 
This Treatment of the Meletians, was to let 
them underſtand, that tho' their Reception into 
the Church, was like that of other Penitents; 
yet that they might expect a Favour which no o- 
ther Penitents could pretend to, that the ſamc 
Impoſition of Hands ſhould quality them, not on- 
ly for the Communion of the Catholick Church, bur 
alſo for continuing the ſame Offices in it, which 
they had before received in their Separation. Thus 
lnnocent I. is ſhewn to have underſtood the Coun- 
ell of Nice, in the Caſe of the Bonoſiaci; nor did 
that Pope ſcruple the Lawfulneſs of Receiving Or- 
ders given Without the Church, tho he eſteemed 
it as a Favour, and that revocable at Plcaſure. 
Hence Mr. Dodwell concludes, that what was n- 
validly given in Schiſm, might gain a V. "ny, 
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which it wantcd before, by the Church's Conſent 
(when the Perſon was capable of it, and the In 
pediments removed, which before had hinder'd it) 
without a new Inveſtiture: And that he knew not 
one ſingle Inſtance, in any tolerable Antiquity, 
wherein a foreign Aſſiſtance was deſired for con- 
tinuing a Succeſſion, after a Devolution to a ſingl 
Perſon, purely on Account of the Invalidity of 
what had been tranſacted during the Schiſm. 
AFTER it had pleaſed Gop to take to Him- 
ſelf, on Jan. 1. Anno 1710-11, that excellent 
Perſon the Biſhop of Norwich, Dr. Lloyd, and 
only one of the invalidly Deprived Fathers, the 
truly pious Primitive Bilhop, the Biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, Dr. Ken ſurvived ; Mr. Dodwell, with 
ſome other Friends, wrote to him, to know whe- 
ther he challenged our Subjection: He returned 
his Anſwer, that he did not, and withall = 
fied his Deſire that the Breach might be cloſed by 
our joining with the preſent Biſhops, giving his 
Reaſons for it. Upon this Mr. Dodwell, with 
other Priends, accordingly joined in Commu- 
nion with them, tho” others did not. | 
TH1s our good Man was exccedingly con- 
cerned for, and hence wrote that Diſcourſe, en- 
tituled, The Caſe in View, now in Fact: This 
being a Proſecution of the former, tho' written 
ſome Years after, I chooſe here to give an Ac- 
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CU Ap. XXXVII. 
The Caſe in View, now in Facl. 


ERE having taken Notice of our Un- 
Al willingneſs, had not we in Con- 
ſcience been neceſſitated thereto, to 
forbear Communion with the greateſt 
part of the National Church, he ho- 
ped that all would have been glad 
of the Opportunity of returning to the former 
Unity, on the ſame Terms, on which we were 
owe formerly, before the Invaſions on the Sacred 
power; laments the Oppoſition thereof, and the 
Invention of new Principles to defend it; and 
news the many miſchievous Conſequences, which 
Py would enſue thereupon, leading to Kcte, 

opery, or Scepticiſm. He then ſhews that the 
Caſe in View is now actually come to paſs by the 
Death of the. Biſhop of Norwich, and the Sur- 
rendry of the Biſhop of Bath and Wells, there be- 
ing not now two Claimers of the ſame Altar, of 
which the Diſpoſſeſſed had the better Title: That 
if our Adverſaries had ſuch Biſhops from foreign 
Parts, whoſe Orders were owned valid, and they 
permitted by the Government ; that this would 
not excuſe them from Schiſm from the Catholick 
Church, if they ſhould preſume to exerciſe the 
Power given them in any Occupied Dioceſe with- 
out the Ordinary's Leave; and this from the aer 
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of Primitive . derived from the Apoſtles: 
And that by the ſame Rules they could not ex. 
pect a Ratification of any of their As in He. 
ven : This none can hope for, but ſuch who haye 
received ſuch Authority from Heaven, which is 
now conveyed by a Succeſſion from the Apoſtle, 
and that by Powers for the Time being, who are 
empowered to convey it by Eſtabliſhed Rules, 
And farther, the Subjects of ſuch encroaching Bi. 


ſhops cannot, in Reaſon, hope for the myſtical 
Benefits of Communion, ſuch as Remiſſion of Sins, 


and the Baptiſmal Spirit, the Bond of the myſii.. 
cal Union with CHRIST, and the Earneſt of ſu. 
ture Glory. LEA . 
SEGREGATION from Epiſcopal Communion, 
under Preshyters,- cannot ſecure the Name of 2 
Church as a privileged Body, they being unable to 
give or receive Communicatory Letters, by which 
Catholick Communion was anciently maintained : 
Nor ſecure any of the Privileges belonging to the 
Church, in that the Diſpenſing thereof is appro- 
priated to Biſhops, (Baptiſm being not to be ad- 
miniſtred without the Conſent of the Biſhop in the 
Primitive Time.) However, (1.) Presbyters can- 
not Ordain, thence their Power muſt expire with 
them. (2.) Nor give the myſtical Union of the 
Spirit, which is eſſential to the Being of a Church, 
as it ſignifies a privileged Body. (3.) In Schiſm 


their Acts muſt be invalid, as the Commiſſion of 4 


Rebel Officer, tho granted by the Lawful Prince, 
expires with his Rebellion. 

Ou Adverſaries are unwilling to lie under 
the Imputation of Schiſm, charged juſtly on the 
Sectarian Conventicles; yet this e 

res. 
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Precbyters only, will, at length, diſpoſe them who 
are guilty of it, ro acquieſce under a Presbytery : 
In that this will force them to enlarge the Rights 
of Presbyters, in giving them Power of Confirma- 
non, and at length of Ordination, when other- 
wiſe they cannot carry on their Separation beyond 
the preſent Generation. Suppoſing Biſhops valid- 
h ordained, enjoying Secular Advantages, and 
Primitive Liberties (taken away by Henry VIII.) 
reſtored to them, if they exerciſe their Authori- 
ty in Furiſdiftions already occupied, they are 
Enemies to CHRIST Himſelf, whilſt they act Hoſti- 
lties againſt His Lawful Repreſentatives, and their 
Ads are invalid. Theſe Reaſonings ſhewn to be 
the ſame, as whilſt the ſchiſmatical Conſecrations 
laſt-d, becauſe theſe invaded the Szes which were 
not canonically vacant, tho' they had Epiſcopal 
Power given them by ſuch who had a Right to 
give it, Farther, ſuppoſing that the fore- men- 
tion'd Biſhops had all that Power conferred on 
them, which our late invalidly deprived Fathers 
were poſſeſſed of, even that. of acting in the Name 
of the Church of England,; yet even that Power 
could not warrant their continuing a Separation 
lince the Death of thoſe who had given it to 
them; becauſe it cannot now be done without 
lum to a ſurviving Canonical Succeſſor, there 
being now no Altar that has any more than one 
who can fairly lay Claim to it. Our late Fathers 
might, if they had intended it, have continued 
the Khiſin; but this they could not effect, with- 
out ſubſtituting Succeſſors in ſome of their own 
95, which might have ſtill ſurvived them, and 
thereby hinder'd thoſe Sees from being Vacancies. 
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A general Intention to give the whole Power could 
not effect it, nor any general Acts ſignifying that 


Intention: Neither could the giving of ſuch a 


Power, not to be exerciſed till the Death of the 
laſt Survivor of thoſe who gave it, have been valid. 
Then follows an Exhortation to our late Bre- 
thren, and a Conſideration of ſome Things which 
they require in order to Uniting. 'The Caſe of 
the Joannites, in Defence of S. Chryſoſtome, i 
vaſtly different from the preſent Caſe; nor ca 
the ſame Satisfaction be fairly inſiſted on nom, as 
was then paid. | 
HERESY (with which ſome of the preſent Bi- 
ſhops are (not cauſeleſly) charged) is a conſide- 
rable Plea, but it cannot juſtify Separation from 
the whole Epiſcopal College, before they be de- 
prived by a judicial Sentence pronounced by their 
proper Judges, their Brethren of the Synod. A 
Convict Malefactor ought not to be put to Death, 
but by an authorized Executioner. This holds 
more in Spiritualt. The Way of puniſhing He- 
retical Bilhops, muſt be either that of Excommu- 
_ nication, or Deprivation : But theſe cannot = 
bly be allowed to the Subjects of thoſe Bilhops 
from whom the Separation is made, .and conle- | 
quently they are ſtill obliged to Subjection to 
them. Nay farther, by Separation from thc 
Communion of ſuch Biſhops of the Diſtricts in 
which they live, they make themſelves not only 
a diſtinct, bur alſo an oppoſite Commiunion: And 
if oppoſite, then (conſidering that both cannot be 
ratified in Heaven) they may juſtly fear a Ratif- 
cation in Heaven, which may exclude them from 
coming thither, Vital Influences of the Myſucat 
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Body are not otherwiſe derived to 2 Mem- 
bers, than by their Union with the Viſible Head. 
Their own Act of Separation cuts them off from 
participating ſuch Czleſtial Benefits, much more a 
Judicial Sentence pronounced by ſuch a ger 

THEN is ſhewn, what Subjects may do when 
their Biſhop is guilty of Hereſy, but that none 
but Superiors have a Right to excommunicate 
them, and none but that allowed even in the 
Time of the Apoſiles, Tit. iii. 10. Taparei ſig- 
nifies Excluſion, Tit. xiii. Rebuking, d&rorouuc: 
This is evidenced by what is ſaid to the Angels 
of the Churches, Rev. ii, and iii, This is ſhewn 
to agree with the Time of Ignatius, from ſeveral 
Paſſages in his Epiſtles; in which Biſhops are 
made the Standard; of Orthodoxy, as well as of 
Unity: To them, from the Time of the Apoſtles, 
the Chriſtian Faith, as a Depoſitum, was commit- 
ted, when derived downwards to all ſucceeding 
G:nerations in its Primitive Simplicity. [Hence 
a Biſhop was to be 9/8autmic.| As it had been at 
firſt revealed to the Apoſtles, and by them com- 
mitted to ſuch extraordinary Perſons as T imothy 
ind Titus, (who were inveſted with Apoſtolick 
Authority by the Apoſtles themſelves) and this 
Civil Depoſita uſed to be) before many Witneſ= 
ſer, that they might teach, and commit it to o- 
thers, 2 Tim. ii. 2. Then the Authority of De- 
lernining Matters of Faith, was only lodged in 
the Apoſtles themſelves, to whom the Revelations; 
that made them Matter of Faith, were immedi- 
ately granted; and no otherwiſe to any others; 
but as it was agreeable to what rhe Apoſtles deli- 
"edi No private Evidence could countervail 
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the Authority of the Apoſtles, But after that 
Time, as Tradition was made uſe of to prove 
any Doctrine to be Matter of Faith, fo the Bj. 
Hops, who were generally (4Tapyai) the fir 
. Converts of the Church, and had extraordinary 
X%p/opara, and Perſons of approved Fidelity, 
were the moſt authentick 22 of what was 
delivered by the Apoſtles. Hence, when after. 
wards Heyeticks pretended that their Doctrines de- 
ſcended from the Apoſtles, Enquiry was made 
thereof; and in order thereto, Fleaaippur and 0- 
thers had Recourſe to the Matrices Eccleſiæ, and 
the Teſtimonics of the Biſhops thereof were moſt 
inſiſted on, as the authorized Truſtees of whit 
was delivered by the Apoſtles. And thus it con- 
tinued whilſt Biſhops were unanimous in their 
Traditions. But when Biſhops differed amongſt 
_ themſelves, then each particular Perſon was to 
judge for himſelf, yet not fo, as to oblige others, 
the Eccleſiaſtical Body, to be of his Mind: [He 
muſt not attempt any thing that looks like the 
Exerciſe of Eccleſiaſtical Authority.) Tho' this 
was in later Ages allowed to Biſhops met in gene- 
ral Councils, as their known Prerogative. Subor- 
dinate Clergy-men were not allowed to prevent tlic 
Judgment of their Biſhops, where Faith was con- 
cerned. However, ſuppoſing this allowed, this 


will not excuſe their ſeparating from their Bi- 


ſhops Communion. None can abſolve them-from 
their Duty, but they who can deprive him of bis 


Nigbtful Power, on which their Duty is ground- 


ed: None can do this but a ſynodical Aſſembly of 


Biſhops, like to that from whom he received l. 
Communion is a Prerogative of the Epiſcopal 11 


2 
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der, as it is Supreme, The Biſhops had the Right 
of giving Communicatory Letter, and none but 
they. The Biſhop was believed to be the Prin- 
ciple of the myſtical Celeſtial Unity, from whom 
whoſoever was divided, had no more Ground to 
hope for the Vital Influences derived from Chxisr, 
than the Body when ſeparated from the Head, 
None can excommunicate, and deliver over to Sa- 
tan, (which Phraſe is here explained) but the 
Biſhop. Eccleſiaſtical Subjects cannot pretend to 
it: However, not to exerciſe it on the Supreme 
Government itſelf, of what Dignity ſocver ſuch 


Subjeffs are. They cannot deprive their Supe- 


riors of an Authority derived from GoDp Him- 
ſelf, They have no more lawful Power to rid 
the Church of heretical Biſhops, than temporal 
Subjects have to rid the State of ill. managing 
temporal Princes. But they of the Epiſcopal Col- 
lege, by whom theſe heretical Biſhops had their 
Authority conferred on them, deprive them there- 
of, (tho' not allowable in the State.) Then the 
Duty of Subjection is extinguiſhed. And it can- 
not be done otherwiſe, as it may be in the State, 


where, in the original Conſtitution, ſuch a Power 


i reſerved. Where a Biſhop teaches Hereſy, tis 
ſuffcient for the Subject not to believe it, and 
when not made a Condition of Communion, and 
the Doctrine of their Predeceſſors is ſuppoſed the 
Condition of Communion. 

THo' Canons may be diſpenſed with by them 
who have a Right to make and execute them, 
whcn Circumſtances require it; yet this gives no 
light to private Perſons to do it, nor will it ex- 
cule their Zeal who violate them, nor excuſe them 
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from the Puniſhment of their ſacrilegious Uſurpa: 
tion. The Jewiſh Tealots never preſumed to 
vent their Zeal againſt criminal Judges, much leſs 
ought it to be done under the Goſpel. How far 
Zeal againſt - heretical Biſhops may be expreſſed 
by Subjects, is here ſhewn ; wiz. by Arguments, 
Prayer for their Converſion, or (when unreclaim- 
able) their Removal, and by Paſſtve Obedience: 
But not to join in oppoſite Altars againſt them. 
For the Allowance of that would be deſtructive 
of Government, and an Encouragement to Schiſm, 
if Subjects might be allowed, even in Defence 
of a good Cauſe, to act beyond the Powers lawful. 
ly conferred upon them. 

As true Faith is neceſſary to Salvation, fo like- 
wife is true Communion; nay, Faith is not fufh- 
cient without the true Communion, in that this laſt 
makes us Go pꝰ's peculiar People, who are His by 
Covenant, to whom the Promiſes ſtipulated by that 
Covenant do belong. Hence Baptiſm, which ini- 
tiates into the true Communion, is required even 
in all Believers : And Infants are admitted there- 
by, tho' uncapable of actual Faith. This made 
Penitents ſubmit to great Auſteritiet, in order to 
the Recovery of the true Communion, who had 
been ejected from it, tho' not for any Error in 
the Faith, © | wy, 

Bor withall, Communion is a Doctrine divine- 


ly revealed, of arbitrary Inſtitution, and highly | 
fundamental to the Being of a Church, and, con- 


ſequently, a Doctrine of Faith. Farther, God 


has revealed ſeveral other Doctrines here ſpecified, | 
which oblige us in Conſcience to unite ourſelves | 


into one Communion. Hence is ſhewn, how our 
Adverſaries violate more fundamental Doctrine 
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by their Separation, than they can pretend to pre- 
ſerve by it, in that the Doctrines which are fun- 
damental to the Communion and Authority of the 
Church, qualify her, as a Truſtee, for the Preſer- 
vation of other Doctrines committed to her Truſt, 
The Catholick Doctrine of Non-Refſiſtance is not 
changed, nor the contrary made a Term of Com- 
munion by the Biſhops, by the Decree of the 
Houſe of Lords for burning the Oxford Decree. 
This was no judicial Act of the Church of Eng- 
land; had no reſpect to Communion: This was 
never expected ſince as a Term of Communion: This 
was no ſeparate Act of the Biſhops, and the temporal 
Lords have nothing to do with the purely ſpiri- 
tual Rights of the Church. The Biſhops might be 
outvoted by a Majority of Seculars. This argued 
in reſpect to the Impoſition of the Oaths, for the 
Refuſal of which our Fathers were deprived. 
Bihops ſit in Parliament as Barons, which is pure- 
ly Secular. The Parliament itſelf (even by King 
Henry VIIIL.'s Laws) cannot yet make new Ar- 
ticles of Faith without the Conſent of the Clergy, 
much leſs are the Lords alone empower'd to do it. 

WHATEVER ſingular Opinions ſome of the 
preſent Biſhops have expreſſed, of the Doctrine 
of Non-Reſiſtance, yet none have cenſured it as 
beretical, nor concern Communion in the owning 
of it, ſo as to exclude ſuch as differ from them. 
Suppoſe there ſhould be a Majority of the Biſhops 
now, yet we had the Majority from the Time of 
our Reformation, and hence what was true, and 
the Doctrine of aur Church muſt remain ſo ſtill, 
notwithſtanding the Number of Revolters. { This 
hewn, in reſpe& to the Arians, and the Dona- 
liſts.) Thoſe Biſhops changing their Minds in a 
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thing that cannot change as they do, is an invin- 
cible Argument, that they have been miſtaken 
in one of their contradictious Doctrine. If the 

vary in any Point of Faith from our old Church 
of England, they ought no longer to pretend to 
be one Communion with that Church, wherein 
we were all united formerly : And, conſequently, 
ſuppoſe they could over-vote their more conſtant 
Brethren, being but a Part of our Church, they 
cannot pretend to carry their Cauſe by a Majori- 
ty of Suffrages, which we could have oppoſed to 
them, while they and their Brethren were all 
tnanimous. Neither yet have they declared their 
Opinions to be their Snſe, as a Communion, Till 
they do ſo, Separation from them cannot be ju- 

ſtified. 

VNIxr is ſhewn, how the Impoſing of new of- 
fenſive Forms of Prayer, does not prove any De- 
ſign of impoſing any new Point of Faith, or any 
nerv Term of Communion. Had the ancient Church 
intended a Doctrine ſhould be taken as an Ar- 
ticle of Faith, or Term of Communion, ſhe 
would not have contented herſelf with impoſing 
Prayers, which {ſhould have ſuppoſed the Do- 
ctrine of Reſiſtance true; or, however, have ad- 
ded Expreſſions in the Prayers themſelves decla- 
ring for the Doctrine, nor contented themſelves 
with conſequential implicd Belief. They would 
haye declared for it in plain Words, and as a Mat- 
ter of Faith, Had this been even now intended, 
this would not have been entruſted to a few fri- 
wate Biſhops, who are entruſted to draw up Ce- 
 enfioual Forms; no, this would have been en- 
truſted to an Aſſembly of more Authority 3 not 
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theſe few, who had no Authority to conclude 
the Senſe of even the Majority of their abſent Bre- 
thren, nor the internal Aſſent of the generality of 
the Laity. There's no ground for that Aſſertion, 
that Perſons may ſeparate from the Communion 


of any Church, that has any Expreſſions in her 


publick Prayers to which he cannot heartily an- 
ſwer Amen. For then, if there were Wars bc- 


tween ſeveral Princes, both Orthodox, and Prayers 


for Succeſs of their Arms, put up in their Litur- 
gies, to which the Subjects of x 6 other Prince 
could not ſay Amen, yet they ought not to with- 
dra: v from Communion with them, when lawful 
Occaſeons call them to be preſent at their Aſſem- 
blies. Muſt they then accuſe each other as Here- 
ticks, or divide from each other's Communion ? 


or, not take the Viaticum, when in danger of 


Death, from a Prieſt of an hoſtile Nation? But 
hence it follows not, that tho' we may uſe our 
Liberty in Matters of a temporary Nature, we may 
uſe the like in diſſenting from Prayers, wherein 
Matters of Faith are indeed concerned, which, 
being once true, muſt be ſo for ever. In offenſrve 
Prayers, we ſecure ourſelves from Sin, by nor gi- 
ving our Aſſent to them. Bur if any violate their 
Duty, by anſwering Amen to them, tho' they 
are chargeable with Sin, yet not with Hereſy ; 
unleſs they come to avow it by Principles, as the 


making it lawful for Subjects to reſiſt the Supreme 


Governor, and determining the Seaſons when 
this may be done. Heretical Practices cannot ju- 
ſtify Separation any more than other vicious Pra- 
ctices. Hereſy, indeed, deſerves Excommunica- 


non; but this is not to be inflicted by Eccleſtaſti- 
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cal Subjects. The Caſe under the deprived Bi. 
ſhops is here conſidered, who had a better Title 
to their Dioceſes than they who poſſeſſed them, 
and hence, our joining with them left not us in 
a State of Segregation, but the enjoying of an- 
ther Epiſcopal Communion, that had a better Ti. 
tle: This not the Caſe now, when the Poſſeſ. 
ſors are, in every Dioceſe, rightful. 

LasTLy, The Greek Synod, commonly called 
A. B. which allowed a Separation from a Biſhop 
not yet ſynodically condemned, even to Eccleſiaſtical 
Subjects, when the Biſhop profeſſed his Here 
' notoriouſly, is ſhewn not to allow it in a Caſe 
of ſuch Hereſies as had not been before condem- 
ned, and that ſynodically, tho' the Synod had made 
no particular Application to the Perſon of the 


Biſhop, who did not broach, but revive the He- 


rely. This ſhewn, not to be applicable to the 
preſent Caſe. Theſe Doctrines were never con- 
demned by a Synod as heretical. Laſtly, The 
little Authority of theſe Canons are ſhewn, as be- 
ing never received in the Weſtern Church, much 
les in ourt, and hence of no Authority, but what 
may be gathered from the Canons themſelves, 
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S R. Dodwell having in the former Tract 


rn . 0 x 
=y 275 allowed, that the late invalidly ry 
© MS ved Biſhops might have ſubſtituted Suc- 
as ceſſors in the Sees that had been vaca- 


hed a Separation after the Death of the Survivor 
of thoſe ſame Fathers: He here retracts this his 
Opinion, and gives his Reaſons for it. He thews, 
that ſuch a Subſtitute could not be inveſted with 
the ſame Right which had been formerly in his 
Predeceſſor, (which alone could give him a Right 
ſuperiour to his Rival, and hence make that Ri- 
val a Schiſmatick) in that he falls ſhort of the Ti- 
tic of his Predeceſſors in many Particulars here 
named; the Predeceſſor being conſecrated into an 


empty See, &c. Even the Poſſeſſion of the preſent 


Incumbents gives them a better Title than any 
that can be derived from our deprived Fathers, 


ſince the Death of the laſt Survivor of thoſe ſame 


Fathers. And that from the Reaſonings which 


made againſt the ſame Poſſeſſors formerly. Theſe 


were Schiſmaticks by Contagion, whilſt they com- 
municated with Collegues who were not ſo right- 


fully poſſeſſed as he was, by the Deceaſe- of their 


letter entitled Rivals, But when all the in 
2. 


Ted by an invalid Deprivation of the 
rightful Poſſeſſor; and that this would have juſti- 
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Deprivations are ended, by the Death of the laſt 
Survivor of theſe iujuriouſly deprived Biſhops, the 
Separation ought not to continue, which was 
grounded on the Injury committed againſt them 
who had been wronged by that invalid Depriva- 
tion. All Poſſeſſors are juſt Poſſeſſors ſince that 
Time, by the ſame Rules, which made the depri 
ved Biſhops ſuch at the Commencement of the 
late Schiſm. It was reaſonable for Gop to con- 
fine the cœleſtial Ratification to the Communion 
of our late inva'idly deprived Fathers, fo long as 

the Injury laſted, in order to oblige thoſe who 
were guilty of the Injury, to make amends for it: 


But this Reaſon ceaſes, when the Injury ceaſed by 


the Death of the laſt Survivor, and the Injury is 
thereby made irreparable. The laſt Survivor could 
not, by any Act, empower others to fill up his 
oivn Place immediately after his Death, in that 
the Poſſeſſor's Title muſt be antecedent to the Title 


of ſuch a one, and hence, on Account of Priority, | 


preferable. Nay, farther, ſuppoſing ſuch a Power 
could by a Commiſſion have been derived from 
the Deceaſed, 'tis not fit that ſuch a Power ſhould 
be uſed to perpetuate a Schiſm : It being againſt 
the Intereſt of all Societies, that Diviſions ground- 
ed in Perſonal Injuries ſhould ſurvive the Perſons 
concerned in thoſe Injuries. Our late deprived 
Biſhops were injured, becauſe they were kept out 


of their Rights; But this Injury ceaſed on their 


Deaths, in a Caſe where the Succeſſion is Elective, 


and not Hereditary; and hence, the Schiſm that 


was founded on that Injury, muſt ceaſe alſo. Sup- 
poſe they ſhould have taken on them to diſpoſe 


of them after their own Deaths, it would have 


been 
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deen to diſpoſe of them after they ceaſed to be 
their own, Hence, a Continuance of the Separg- 
ion cannot be taken for the Continuation of the 
ſame Schiſm. The only Schiſm now muſt be a- 
gainſt the preſent canonically poſſeſſing Proprie- 
fort. Our late Fathers could gain no zew Rights 
by their Deprivation that was invalid, no more 
than they could loſe their old Rights: Yet, with- 
out acquiring net Rights, they could not juſtify 
their Subſtitution of FSucceſſors after their own 
Death. The acknowledged Right they had to 
a& in all other Dioceſes as well as their own, may 
look like an Acceſſion of Power. But this was 
no more than what they received at their Conſe- 
cration, by which they were ſo far made Biſhops 
of the Catholick Church, as to have a Right of 
actual Exerciſe in all Vacancies, when there were 
10 Biſhops inveſted with a better Right for filling 
thoſe Vacancies: (Which happened, when the 
ſchiſmatical Biſhops made their Diſtricts Vacan- 
cer, by their ran get As in the ſuppoſed State 
of Nature, where all was in common, cach Man 
might ſeize a Part, and every Individual had a 
Title to his Ouota of the Product of the Whole; 
where Occupation gave a Right to the Share occu- 
pied, by the Occupier, ſo it was confined within 
reaſonable Bounds. Tho' all Biſhops are equal 
by their Conſecration, and they have an OEcume- 
mal Right to exerciſe their Power in all Vacan- 
er; yet withall, they have an appropriate Right 
to their own Dioceſan Diſtricts, to which an un- 
walled Poſſeſſion gives them a Title, which no 
other Biſhop has a Right to z7vade. Neither 
could the Collegue Byjſpops, concerned in go 

| ecrd- 
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ſecrations, intend to give a Power to Biſhops con- 
lecrated by 'em, to act in Diſtrict which were 
not their own. Our deprived Fathers, even the 
laſt Survivor, might exerciſe their Power, even 
in any Diſtrict, they being all Vacancies, at leaf 
by Contagion ; but the laſt Survivor could not 
give a Succeſſor a Right equal to his own. For 
whilſt he lived, the Right was in himſelf, and 
thence could not be in Rach a Succeſſor, his own 
Right keeping him out of Poſſeſſion. Suppoſe he 
had reſigned to give the other a Title, that Re. 
ſignation would have vacated the See, and put an 
End to the laſt of the Perſonal Injuries, and con- 
ſequently to the Schiſm founded thereon ; and 
then the Poſſeſſor would have the Advantage in 
reſpect ro Seniority of Poſſeſſion, as the firſt Occu- 
pant, as it had given the znvalidly deprived Bi- 
ſhop formerly a Right, in Oppoſition to his inju- 
rious Poſſeſſor ; and would have made the Occu- 
pant's Title rightful, from the Moment wherein 
the Reſignation had been perfected: That is, 
ſuppoſing the Occupant Biſhops to have full Epiſ- 
copal Power given them, by them who have an 
undoubted Right to give it them. 

T's true, if 8 had been extirpated, 
or the Poſſeſſing Biſhops had had no truly Eyil- 
copal Power given them, by Perſons ſufficiently Þ 
authorized to give it them, our deprived Fathers } 
would have had the full Power of the National 
Church, not only for their own Lives, but with 
a Right alſo of perpetuating the Power which 
themſelves had received; in that both of theſe 
Caſes ſuppoſe Vacancies; and had they done it 
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in ſuch Caſes, they had very much obliged our 
National Church. 

Txsz Ground of all is this; All Biſhops, by 
their Conſecration, are cqual ; and none can from 
thence pretend to any Superiority, no, not over 
the meaneſt Suſſragan, Such a one wants nothing 
requiſite for appropriating a Diſtrict but its Va- 
cancy, and then the Poſſeſſion he had before makes 
his Poſſeſſion unexceptionable. Then nothing can 
juſtify an Encroachment on his Right, but the Ac- 
ceſſion of ſome new Power, which may legitimate 
ſuch an Invaſion, and that muſt be ſome Pre- 
tence to Superiority. There may be a Claim to 
that, by the Acts of particular Biſhops to incor- 
porate themſelves into Provincial, National, or 
the like Bodies, for their Convenience of Aſſem- 
bling, or Correſpondence. [Which obliges, ſo 
long as there is an Enjoyment of Benefits for 
which this Ceſſion of Rights was made.] But this 
ſuppoſes Biſhops ſtill poſſeſſed of the original 
Rights not granted away by that Ceſſion, and 
hence of a Title to their Diſtrictt, the Invaſion 
of which, by any other Biſhop, would be _ 
nous and ſchiſmatical, without a new Acceſſion 
of Power beyond what is given to each Biſhop 
at his Conſecration : No, not by Metropolitans. 
Our deprived Metropolitan died long ago, and 
then his Right ceaſed ; and none of our depri- 
ved Fathers could pretend to ſucceed him in his 
Le, nor in his Metropolttical Right, nor could the 
laſt Survivor claim any other new Acceſſion of 
Power : None from his Deprivation. Since his 
Death, his Rival, who was the principal Schiſ- 
matick, ceaſes to be a Shiſmalick; and * 

there 
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there can be no Schiſm by communicating wich 
him, nor by Contagion, From that time, all the 
Diſtricts are e wane ez by the preſent 
Poſſeſſors. Could our deprived Fathers be vevi- 
ved, and act ſynodically, they could not act over 
again what they did before, becauſe this would 
be to in vade Diſtricts now canonically poſſeſſed. 
If they could not do it in their own Perſons, they 
could not azthorize others by any Commiſſion to 
do it. 

Ms. Dodwell, betwixt the Time that he pub- 
liſhed his Caſe in View, and the Caſe in View, 
noto in Fact, wrote another Diſcourſe, which 
he calls A farther Proſpect of the Caſe in View, 
in Anſwer to ſome nem Objections, made by a wor- 
thy Perſon, act there conſidered. But I choſe to 
put the two former together, as being of the 
ſame Subject, and this latter by itſelf, as treating 
of new Objections, not conſidered, or, however, 
but briefly touched, in thoſe two former Dil- 
courſcs; eſpecially, the Unlawfulneſs of joining 
in Immoral Petitions, to which we cannot hearti-, 


ly aſſent. 
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H E firſt Objection conſidered, is 
Al this, That tho' there remain no 
Df Schiſm in England after the Vacan- 
cy of the Sees, yet there will ſtill re- 

— main a Schiſm from other Biſhops in 

| Communion with our Holy Fa- 

thers, particularly the Biſhops of Scotland. The 
Sum of his Anſwer is this: Seeing there is no Altar 
againſt Altar in England, and all are under vi- 
ſible Heads and Principles of Unity, who repreſent 
Gop and CHRISr, from the Communion with whom 
the Communicants may expect the Benefits of the 
myſtical Communion in Heaven; no other Church, 


that believes the Church of England thus quali- 


hed, can juſtly refuſe her Communion to our 
Church's Communicants. He referrs for this to 
tne Caſe in View. 


Tus ſecond Objection is, that the Authors o 


the late Schiſm ought to make Satisfaction, as a 
Condition for renewing our Communion with 
them. Here our own Duty is conſidered ; that 
private Perſons cannot give Laws of Communion z 
that none but Biſhops can pretend to do it; and 
hence, that we . cannot do it, N 
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480 - A farther Proſpect of 
no Biſhops of our own to head us, as Catholict; 
had in the Caſe of the Novatians, Donatiſts, and 
S. Chryſcſtome. Beſides, making publick Satisfa 
&:0n for what has been done under the Schiſm 
is not eſſential to a Reconciliation, nor was ever 
inſiſted on as ſuch. Not with the Donatiſts in 
Collat. Carthag. Not in the Caſe of S. Chryſq- 
ſtome, but only the Reſtoring his Name to the Dip- 
tychs, the Expunging of which was a kind of Ex- 
communication. Farther, Biſhops were fo far from 
being ſubjected to Penance, that that (after the 
Fourteenth Century) made them uncapable of 
the ſupreme Prieſthood. This Satisfaction cannot 
be expected, when the Orthodox Biſhops are the 
fewer ; and much leſs, when the Biſhops of the 
National Church ſhall be united againſt us. 
Txt third, and main Objection here confider- 
ed, is, that we cannot join in thoſe Prayers, to 
which we cannot heartily aſſent. But all ſuch 
Prayers in Church Offices, do not oblige us to [e- 
parate from the Communion of the Church. The 
Offices in Cates's Plot, ſuppoſed the Truth of what 
he and others had depoſed ; yer ſuch, as appear- 
ed afterwards, could not be relied on: Yet that 


was not lookt on as a ground to ſeparate trom | 


the Church's Communion ; nor would be ſo tor 
any to do it, when they know-ſome Facts unknown 


to the Compilers of the Prayers. Neither Fear | 
of being guilty of Lying, nor of Scandal given | 
by our Preſence at the Petition, in K. James IS } 
Time, that Go Þ would keep and ſirengthen hin | 
in the true Worſhipping of Gop, was judged a | 


Ground to ſeparate then from the Prayers; be- 
cauſe, neither the Church could be blamed for 


them, 
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the Caſe in View, 481 
them, becauſe compiled when the Church believed 
the Prince's Worſhip true; nor the Communicants, 
in that they continued in the ſame Communion 
on the Terms which were expected by their Go- 
wernors, and preſumed by their Brethren of the 
{ame Communion. In ſuch a Change of a Per- 
on, the Prayers indeed ought to be changed that 
are put up for him, in reſpect to the Petitions, 


- 


T 


25 well as to the Name: But yet it will not be 
juſtifiable in private Communicants, even in Pray- 
ers which ſuppoſe an Oppolition of the true Faith, 
and ſtrengthening a Soul in the Belief of that 
which is deſtructive to his Salvation; much leſs 
in Prayers for the Proſperity of an unjuſt Cauſe, 
(in which civil Intereſts are only directly concern- 
ed) will it be juſtifiable to withdraw from Com- 
munion with ſuch Aſſemblies, when Orthodox. 
For this would tend to diſſolve the Society, and 
hereby deſtroy the Power by which ſuch Grie- 
vances ſhould be redreſſed; whereas by keeping 
up that Power, there's ground to hope for the 
Reformation of the Prayers. And 'tis a greater 
Crime to hinder the Reformation of immoral 
Prayers, than to bear with them for a Time, till 
they can be regularly reformed. 

Tux that will, on this Account, ſeparate, 
muſt either, (I.) keep themſelves out of all Com- 
munion; which is uncomfortable, as depriving 
them of Sacraments, and the ordinary Means of Sal- 
vation; and ſinful, when done by themſelves, and 
the more, when they may have theſe, if they pleaſe ; 
and hence, can have no Plea of Equity: This be- 
ng a greater Sin, than the Sandal taken againſt 
heir Veracity from their 4 reſence at the Prayers; 

1 their 
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their preblick Duty to their Communion being of 
greater Importance, and more obliging, than what 
is incumbent on them in their perſonal Capacity, 
and hence (as in the Caſe where Two Duties are 
inconſiſtent) is to be firſt conſidered, and to take 
place. Muſt they then (2.) betake themſelves 
to another Communion * We cannot communi. 
cate with any forezgy Church immediately, 
while we keep at Home, unleſs by joining with 
ſome oppoſite Communion, within our own Ju- 
riſdictions, which owns that foreign Communion, 
To do thus, will not be conſiſtent with our old 
Principles, on which we firſt communicated with 
our own Churches in theſe Dominions, by which 
we owned ourſelves divided from all oppoſite 
Communions within the ſame Juriſdictiont. But 


to be preſent in the Communion where ſuch Pray- | 


ers (as that in the Litany in K. James II. s Reign) 


renders us neither guilty of Sin, nor Scanaal : | 


Of no Sin of the Communton, becauſe 'tis againſt I 
the Principles of the Communion ; not in the 


Communicant, becauſe he cannot be ſuppoſed to 


believe that Faith true, which is not conſiſtent } 
with the Principles of his Communion, Not guil- 
ty of Scandal to his Brethren, in that they know } 
his true Meaning, in continuing in their Commu- | 
nion, when they found it no other, than what 


both he and themſelves were obliged to mean, and 


that by Principles. If Papiſts took Scandal here- 
at, *twas not given by us, but talen by them- 


ſelves; in that themſelves could not but believe, 1 
that we would have refuſed to join herein, if : 
we could have refuſed it without Violation of the 


Communion profeſſed by us; much leſs _ 
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they imagine, that our Preſence thereat was with 


2 Deſign of Offering ſuch a Prayer ourſelves, or 


conſent that it ſhould be by others offered in our 
Names : Becauſe this would have been incon- 
tent with our Intereſts, it being contrary to the 
Intereſts of the Church of England, of which we 
were Members, as well as with our Principles. 
We could not fairly forſake the Communion of 
this Church, becauſe we diſapproved that Prayer; 
neither could Continuance in its Communion be 
an Argument of our Hiſincerity. Such Prayers 
indeed ought to be changed; but that could not 
be done by Communicants, but by Governors, to 
whom this belongs; and hence theſe alone are 


faulty, when 'tis not done. Nor are they always 


blame-worthy. When the Office was compoſed, 
twas fitted to the Caſe, when the Prince was of 
the true Communion : When the Caſe was alter- 
ed, by our having a Prince of another Commu» 
nion, it was the Duty of the Succeſſors in the 
Government, to make an Alteration in the Pray- 
err, had it then lain in their Power. Had each 
ated ſeparately in their Juriſdictions, this would 
have given Advantage to the Enemies of our 


Church, and much more, if they had united in a 


body, as acting againſt the Laws of K. Henry VIII. 
The mildeſt Puniſhment would have been Impri- 
nent, by which we ſhould have been deprived 
of the Uſe of their Epiſcopal Authority for the 
Remainder of that Reign. Had they ventured 
al in making the Change, what Security could 
de given for the Obedience of Clergy and People, 
to the Uſe of the Office fo amended, under the 
Latitudinarian Leaven of this unhappy Age? Be- 
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484 A farther Proſpect of 
ſides, Schiſms would probably have enſued. The 
Evils were more happily prevented by our bear- 
ing with it, and never offering to ſeparate for it, 
In ſuch a Caſe, when a regular Way of Amend. 
ment, by Governors, is not practicable ; Scandal 
may be prevented, by. the officiating Miniſter's 
not offering up ſuch Petitions, (eſpecially, if ana- 
nimous) tor which Forbearance, they may juſtly 
preſume on the Biſhop's Conſent, on ſeveral Rea- 
{ons here ſpecified; neither will this Preſumption 
leſſen his Authority, or hinder the Deference due 


to him. If the officiating Clergy cannot be pre- 


vailed with to forbear the Offering up ſuch Pray- 


ers, the Laity ſhould teſtify their not Aſſenting to 
them, by forbearing their anſwering Amen; 


and their Omiſſion would be juſtified by the known 
Principles of the Communion, without any Refle- 
xion on the Governors of it, and from thoſe Prin- 


ciples they might preſume on the Leave of their 


Governor ; eſpecially, when he expreſſes no pub- 
lick Diſlike thereof; and there are Multitudes | 
that take the ſame Liberty. From this, at leaſt, it 
would appear, that an Aſſent to ſuch Prayers is 


not inſiſted on as a Condition of Communion, and 
conſequently ſufficient to ſhew, that the Com- 


municants are not obliged, on Account of thoſe 
Prayers, to leave the Communion that uſes them, 
and enough to clear ſuch from Suſpicion of In- 


ſincerity, or Scandal. 


TRE RE may often happen different Senti- 
ments, and yet on both ſides ſincere, the Subjects | 
from their Governors ; eſpecially, in ſecular Ti- 
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tles, ſometimes really litigious. Yet then Prayers 


for Governors will be eſteemed neceſſary; 11 
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yet no Form can be preſcribed wherein both Par- 
tics can agree, ſo that there muſt be a Compliance 
on one ſide, and the Favourers of the Poſſeſſors 
of the ſecular Government will look on it as their 
Prerogative, to carry their Cauſe in this Particu- 
lar. Now, if in this Caſe Separation of ſcrupu- 
lous Perſons be juſtihable, no numerous Body, no 
one Church, can long preſerve its Unity, nor can 
any fallible Government long ſecure Obedience; 
neither would Go p have made a Body, and Sub- 
miſſion to the Government of it, ordinarily neceſ- 
lary to that Salvation, which he defigns ſhall be 
actual attained by, at leaſt, the generality of 

well-meaning Perſons. | 
NexT is ſhewn, how no Forms are ſecure 
from particular Petitions, with which ſome par- 
ticular Communicants may not be able to join 
veraciouſly, conſidering their own particular Cir- 
cumſiances, and particular Sentiments: That ex- 
temporary Prayers help not in this Caſe, on ſe- 
vera] Reaſons ; | and that Men, authorized by Gop, 
may expect a larger Gift of the Spirit of Prayer, 
and may have a better Foreſigbht, on ſedate 
Thoughts, what others can join in:] That even 
David? s Pſalms (which were the ancienteſt Litur- 
gical Forms we know of) cannot preyent this 
Inconvenience ; ſome of which were uttered as a 
King, ſome as an old Man, and cannot ſuit the 
Condition of Subjects, of young Men, Oc. His 
Euchariſtical Pſalms, not fitted for Mourners, nor 
Penitential to Rejoicers ; eſpecially, as they return 
in Courſe, Muſt Perſons, therefore, on this Rea- 
lon ſeparate from the Communion of the Church ? 
Tis a Miſtake, to think that publick Offices re- 
li 3 preſent 
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preſent the Senſe of every particular Member of 
the Body : They are principally deſigned for 
the Uſe of the Publick, to conſiſt of Petitions 
wherein the Public is concerned, of which Gy. 
vernors are the proper Judges, by whom private 
Perſons are to be concluded. Tho! here is they, 
how anciently private Prayers were allowed in 
the Places of publick religious Aſſemblies, and in 
the Time of Aſſembling, at certain Intervals; 
but to theſe, none were obliged to ſignify their 
Conſent, beſides thoſe who offered them. [Yet | 
theſe had Encouragement to hope, that ſuch Pray. | 
ers would be more ſucceſsful, than what were | 
offered in their Cloſets, and this chiefly from the 
Holineis of the Places, and the Requeſt made at 
rhe Conſecration of them, that GOD would take 
particular Notice of Prayers made therein.] Nor 
was Aſſent required in the hidden Prayers, where- 
in Perſons prayed for Things of publick Concern- 
ment, [the Bidding of which, was the Office of 
the Deacon] at certain Intervals. : 

Tu Forms of Prayers, wherein whole Aſſem- 
blies are to join, are to be preſcribed by the Gover- I 
ors of ſuch Aſſemblies, and as the moſt competent 
Judges of what is for the Good of ſpiritual Socie- 
iet, even in reſpect to proviſional Prayers, fitted 
for preſent Circumſtances; and this is their 
Right as Governors, not only as in other Socie- 
ties, but in this, as they immediately derive their 
Right from Gop Himſelf, The People can chal- 
lenge no Right hereunto, tho' it may be pre- 
tended, in that the Prayers, in the Name of the 
People, may be taken for their original Rigit, 
whoſe Deſires are to be expreſſed in the . : 
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Yet when a Society is conſtiruted, Communities are 
taken for Minors, and hence to be concluded 

the Acts of their Guardians : Eſpecially in this 
Society, wherein G op, having appointed the 
Clergy as publick . in Affairs relating to 
the public Good of the ſpiritual Society, has 
thereby empowered them to be the Judges of 
Prayers for the Publick, which may hope for Ac- 
ceptance from Him; and deprived private Per- 
ſons of the Right they might otherwiſe have pre- 
tended to, at leaſt in reſpect to preſcribing the 
Forme. Hence no private Perſon can juſtity the 
irvading this Right of the Clergy : And yet this 
is done by him who ventures to ſeparate from 
the Communion for Prayers unwarrantable, 
when the Communion is neither heretical nor 
ſchiſmatical. This is illuſtrated by a parallel In- 
ſtance, vig. That when a Member of Parliament 
(as it happen'd in K. Charles II. s Time) had op- 
poſed an Addreſs, and was over-voted, being or- 


dered by the Houſe to deliver it, he obeyed; in 
that, he knew, they had Authority to oblige him 


to do it, tho' the Addreſs was contrary to his 
own declared Sentiments. But this obliged him 
not to change his Opinion: Neither was it inter- 
preted to do ſo by others. No, it was taken for 
the Senſe of the Body that employ'd him, who 


had Authority to command him to preſent it, as 
he was a Member of that Body, Mens Preſence, - 


at the blamed Prayers, does no more imply their 
Approbation of them, than that * of 
the Addreſs did his Approving thereof; eſpecial- 
ly, when they may be preſent without Signification 
or their Aſſent, and cannot avoid their being preſem 
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488 A farther Proſpect of 
without violating their Duty to the whoſe Con: 
munion. 

Ou Preſence at the publick Offices, does not 
oblige us to be of the ſame Opinion with our Go- 
vernors in every Petition preſcribed by them; 
and if we ſignify our Diſſent, by our not anſwer. 
ing Amen, this will reconcile our Conſcience and 
Communion, our own Veracity, and the Deferent 
we owe to our ſpiritual Governors, whom we 
thereby own as authorized Fudges of the Body, 
and what is to be requeſted for the publick Good 
of the Body, tho' they may differ from the * 

vate Opinions of particular Members, Our Pre- 
ſence at the immoral Petitions, does not oblige 
us to anſwer Amen to them: It cannot be pro- 
ved, that Eccleſiaſtical Governors intended to ob- 
lige us thereto; and without this be proved, the 
Pretence of ſeparating from the Communion is 
taken away, becauſe this will leave us at Liberty 
to make the Anſwer, tho not to take the Liberty of 
abſenting ourſelves from the Communion, which 
is abſolutely our Duty. Our Governors have ne- 
ver declared, and (from the Nature of the thing | 
itſelf) we may preſume they never will declare, 
that they intend to oblige us to anſwer Amen to 
the controverted Petitions. a 

To the Objection; If Preſence does not imply 
Conſent, why may we not be preſent at the Romi 
Maſs, or any other Corrupt Worſhip ? Tis anſwer d, 
That Preſence at the Prayers of any Communion, | 
is interpreted to imply an Approbation at leaſt ot 
the Communion; and that the Communicant Owns 
himſelf as one of the Body, in whoſe Name the 
Prayers are uſed : And this will hinder us from 
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being preſent at the Prayers of oppoſite Commu- 
nions, tho we could conſent to what is prayed 
for. We ought not to join with Schiſmaticks, 
nor with Hereticks. Farther, Prayers with any 
Body, when 'tis Matter of Deſign and Choice, 
may be interpreted as an Approbation of the Terms 
of Communion with that Body: But there is not 


the ſame Reaſon for Prayers, wherein nothing is 


concerned, that is (even by the Governors them- 
ſelves) impoſed as a Condition of Communion 
nor can be without an Apoſtaſy from the ancient 
Doctrines of our Church, and Principles former- 
ly received by themſelves, (the contrary to which 
we cannot ſuppoſe they make Terms of Commus- 
nion) eſpecially, when even Intereſt will prevail 
with them to retain their old Principles, which 
may recommend them to the Favour of a ſettled, 
uncontroverted Government. However, when the 
practice and Principles arc contradictory, and both 
cannot be obſerved, the Advantage lies on the 
lide of the Principles, in which we are agreed, 
at leaſt are ſuch as they have not recantea, and 


cannot be repeated, but by the Conſent of the Biſhops | 


tor the Time being, as unanimous as that was 
by which our old Principles were at firſt eſta- 
bliſhed. The Practice of Governors, at preſent, 
cannot repeal them, no more than the Falts 
of Governors can repeal the Laws that forbid. 
their immoral Practices: Nor can they oblige us 
to an Aſſent to thoſe Prayers, as Terms of our 


Communion with them, till they have firſt made 


them conſiſtent with the Principles of our Com- 
munion. Our Diſſent to the impure Prayers, is 


lnewn (from what is ſaid before) ſufficient ta 
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ſecure us from the Impurity of the Worſhip, con: 
ſider ing that the Communion itſelf is not charge. 
able with thoſe Prayers, becauſe they are contra. 
ry to the Principles of the Communion, as a di. | 
ſtint Communion. 


SPSSTRDTTD SO AWSSTLSSSS 1 
CAP. XXXIX. 


Notes on an Inſcription on Ju- 
lius Vitalis, and that on Me- 
monius Caliſtus, and on 
Dr. Woodward's Shield. 


the End of K. Alfred's Life, with ſome Anno- 
rations on it. N 
Ir is Julius Vitalir's Epitaph, who was Fa- 
bricenſis of the Twentieth Legion, called Valeria 
Victrix. Here Mr. Dodell ſhews, how the Fa- 
bricenſes, ſuch as thoſe in this Inſcription, dif- 
fered from thole in the Notitia, and in the Fo ; 
theſe 


\ 
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theſe laſt belonging to the Militia Palatina, ours 
to the Caſtrenſic, anſwerably to other Offices there 
mentioned, after Diocleſian had divided the Ro- 


nan Empire into Four Provinces. This Inſcri- 


ption was before that Time, and before that of 
Maximus the Murderer of Gratian, after whom 
there was no fixed Station of Legions in Britain : 
The Laws (here enumerated) that concerned the 
Fabricenſes, even after Conſlantine, were directed, 
not to the Magiſter Officiorum, but to the Comes, 
or to the Præfectus Prætorij, to the Year 474. 
And 'tis here ſhewn, that thoſe in Britain were 
under the Prefeifus Prætor. Galliarum. Here 
the Change made in Military Offices is conſider- 
ed, when the Care of the Fabrice was taken 
from the Præfecti Legionum, and committed to the 


Imperator of the whole Army. Hence they were 


under an Auguſtus here, when there were any 
ſuch in Britain, as Allectus and Carauſins were. 
The great Power of the Præfectus Prætorij, both 
that of the City, and of the Provinces, is here 
ſhewn. 

THE Title of Valeria was refuſed by the 
Twentieth Legion, when Dio wrote, and is on- 
ly ſtyled Victrix by Ptolemy. This Inſcription, 
therefore, was ſomewhat after their Time. 

Txt College of the Fabricenſes, and their Edi-' 
fices, are ſhewn to be in the City of Bath. [ Tho' 
the Station of the Twentieth Legion was at Che- 
ter- Here of Britannia Superior and Inferior. 
Probably at Bath, by reaſon of the Plenty of 
Metals, particularly of Iron, there; as alſo of 
Wood, which thoſe, who were Makers of Wea- 
pons, and Military Engines, had need of. Dio 
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492 Notes on the Inſcription 


places the Twentieth and Second Legion in Bai. 
tannia Superior, i. e. the Southern-part of By;. 
tam: And is the firſt that names the Second 
Legio Auguſta in Britain, then in the North, not 
in Monmouthſhire till afterwards, Ann. Domini 
211. Hence, when only the Twentieth is men- 
tion'd as having its Fabrica at Bath, tis probable 
that this Inſcription was before that Time; and 
that Septimius Severus made that Change of Sta. 
tions. Tho' Reineſius mentions divers Colleges 
of Fabri, yet, 'tis probable, they were all con- 
joined in this one at Bath. Julius Vitalis is (aid 
to be Natione Belga. Belga, not of Belgæ in Gal 
lia, but of Britain. Natio is here uſed in a nar- | 
rower Senſe than Genc, which comprized many | 
Nationes under it; and was the fame with Civi- 

tat, which denoted not the Place of their Habi- 
tation, but the Race and People from which they 
deſcended. All Expreſſions in the Inſcription 
are to the Honour of Julius Vitalis; a Soldier | 
and Legionary, and thence (ordinarily) of good 
Parentage : One that received Stipendia whilſt 9 
young, one e Collegio elatus, one brought out, 
and that had this Monument erected, at the 
Charge of the College: One attended by their 
Train, and ( poſhbly ) laid in the Sepulchre of 


the College. 


MR. Goetz, Profeſſor at Leipfick, wrote a Let- 


ter to that worthy and accompliſhed Gentleman, 1 


Mr. Cherry, (by whom he had been for ſome time | 


_ entertained, when he was in England) wherein 
he imparted an Inſcription, which was found at 


Puteoli, It was on one Memonius Caliſtus. On Þ 
this Mr, Dodell gave his T houghts, , 700. 4 
J My VIE upiter | 


on Memonius Caliſtus. 493 
Jupiter is therein ſtyled Damaſcenus, as Patron 
of the Roman Colony at Damaſcus. By Antoni- 
no Aug. Pio, oy be meant either Caracalla 
or Elagabalus, both being thus called. Memo- 
nius was, of a Stranger, made Decurio of Puteoli, 
tho' firſt Ædilic. Seeing the Prieſts are here ſaid 
to erect this ex Juſſu Fovis, it is no Wonder 
that S. Cyprian referrs the Decrees of the Church 
to Curisr, Memonins, that erected this Monu- 
ment, did it remiſſd collatione, at his own Charge. 
Probably he was Libertus of that Memonius, for 
whom, by way of Gratitude, he erected this Mo- 
nument. | 

Mx. Goetz likewiſe imparted another Inſcri- 
ption found at Bai. On which, Mr. Dodwell 
returned ſome ſhort Obſervations ; anſwers his 
Queſtions concerning the Publiſhing of Dama- 
{cius epi dpyav, and ſhews of what Uſe it would 
be: Deſires him to communicate whatever In- 
ſcriptions he found in Ttaly to the learned Græ- 
vin, who then deſigned a new Edition of Gru- 
ter: And then wiſhes, that he might ſee that 
Inſcription that he mention'd, that recites the 
Greek Generals lain in divers Battles; eſpecial- 
ly, if it had any Note of Times, in that it 
would be of great Uſe to him in his Chrono- 
logical Studies. 

Tx laſt thing that Mr. Dodepell wrote, evin- 
ces his Readineſs to gratify learned Perſons, and 
to promote excellent Ends; and that was his 
Compliance with the learned Dr. John Wood- 
ward, who ſent him the Thoughts of Cuperut, 
and other learned Perſons, on his Shield, a very 
valuable Monument; and requeſted his Judg- 

| ment 
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494 His Diſſertation upon 
ment concerning it, and its Antiquity. It was ſome 
time before he could be prevailed with, he not en- 
joying a good State of Health, to undertake it. 
But upon the Doctor's Promiſe to purſue his De. 
fign, in a farther Vindication of the Moſaick Ac. 
count of the Deluge, together with a larger Hi. 
ſtory of ſeveral of Gop's Works of Creation, un. 
obſerved by others, of which he hath ma us ſo 
happy a Specimen in his learned and judicious 
Eſſay; Mr. Dodwell undertook it, becauſe, by this 
Means, Dr. Woodward would be engaged to pro- | 
ſecute that which tended ſo much to ſupport the 
Authority of the Holy Scriptures, which, in this 
profligate Age, ſome Wretches made it their Bu- 
ſineſs to undermine; and to promote the Glory 
of our Great Creator, by diſplaying His Works | 
that lie in the Bowels of the Earth, as has been | 
done by others, in thoſe that are open to our | 
View. When ſo good a Work would be ſet 
forward by his undertaking this, he judged, that } 
what Time and Pains he employed therein, 
would hereby be ſufficiently recompenſed, , 
In penning this Diſſertation, he uſed fingular Y 
Diligence, in viewing each thing that is repreſent- 
ed in this Parma The Garments and Arms of 
the Soldiers and Generals, both of the Romans 
and the Gaul; the Helmets, Shield, Saga, Swords, 
cc. and even the Furniture of their Horſes: i 
Which, tho' it was the Story of Camillus, when 
he came to the Relief of the Romans, after the 
Galli had poſſeſſed themſelves of all Rome, e- 
| cept the Capitol: Yet Mr. Dodwell concluded, 


from the Time that ſuch Acts flouriſhed at Rome, 


that the Artificer not only lived in a later Ag | 
VVV 


Dr. Weodward*s Shield. 49 5 


but alſo framed and modelled his Work, accord- 
ing to the Arms and Faſhions of the Romans, 
uſed in his own Time ; and accordingly framed 
his Conceptions of that ancient Aﬀair. Hence 
he concluded, that it muſt be after the Galli Ciſ- 
alpini became one People with the Romans, and 
uled the ſame Arms, and Habits, with the Ro- 
mans, as they here pourtrayed ; yet not fo late 
as the Times of Chriſtianity, in that Theaters 
and Temples are here repreſented ; tho' tis true, 
that for ſome time after the Emperors became 
Chriſtians, ſomewhat of Heathenifi was conni- 
ved at; nor fo late as the Uſe of Stirrups, not 
ſcen in this Shield. Not ſo early as the Time of 
Auguſtus, when ſuch Arts as Sculpture were im- 
perfect ; yet not much later, in that here appear 
no Croſſes nor tranſverſa Vela mention'd by the 
Chriſtian Apologiſts, as uſed by the Romans ; 
nor other things about that Time in Uſe. In 
Nero's Time, Zenodorus was celebrated, as the 
irſt among the Romans, who lively repreſented 
Animals in Braſs and Iron. Vet this and man 
other Arts continued not much longer in Perfe- 
fon, particularly their Works in , as this 
Held, ſo as to become durable without ruſting ; 
the Effecting of which was called by the Greeks, 
Freu. ö 

HE RE many particular things of this Shield are 
conſidered, and cheifly to manifeſt its Antiquity. 
Its round Figure: And here the gradual Ad- 
vance in the Make of Shields is obſerved. | Such 
as this, Parma were called Buccula, of which the 
Reaſon is here given.] They were made of Lea- 
ther, of Twigs, then of Metals, and * 

N Ly Wit 
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with Gold and Silver. Their Helmets ; and here 
the Difference is ſhewn betwixt Caſſis and Ga- 
lea, and the Office of Barbicarij. The Hotſe- 
men being pictured without Beards. This had 
no reſpe& to the Time when Barbers were in- 
troduced, but to the Age in which the Romans 
entred into Military Service: Canillus, and ſome 
others, are pictured with Beards: He with an 
Haſta in his hand, as a General: Having a Sad- 
dle, when this was introduced. The * in 
their Helmets; the Difference of theſe is ſnewn, 
with reſpect to the Matter they were made of, 
their Shape, and the Perſons that wore them. 
The Sword, and particularly the Gladius Hiſpa- 
nienſit; PopPaia Scopes (Heb. iv. 12.) explained, 
The Conti, Trudes ; now diſtinguiſhed from o- 
ther Pikes. Ove, Thongs, whereby their Shields | 
were faſtned to their Arms. Haſtæ miſſiles, why 
not here pictured. T horaces, Breaſt-plates of 
Linen, after covered with Hooks and Rings. 
Cataphratz. Thoſe made of Metal, are men- 
tion'd by Poets, when ſpeaking of Ages paſt, but 
were not uſed by the Romans in Nero's Time. 
The different Sorts of Lorice, and the Change 
in theſe things made by Corbulo in Nero's Time. 
Unbridled Horſes; on what Reaſon uſed by Ro- 
mans and Numidians. The old Man' veiled, 
with a Beard, pourtrayed at a Diſtance in the 
Shield, was Fecialis of the Romans ; the two 
without Veils, behind Brennus, were Patres Pa- 
trati, Naked Shoulders moſt uſed among Solaters, 
(Manicz, or ſleeved Coats accounted opprobri- | 
ous) and likewiſe among Monks, their Colobia. 


The Military Garments are next taken Notice of. 
: Eſpecial- 


Dr. Woodward's Shield. 497 
Eſpecially the Sagum; the Difference of which is 
largely ſhewn in the ſeveral Ages of the Romans. 
This cover'd the lower Parts on which the Sword 
hung, reaching to the Knees. If doubled, it 
ſupplied the room of the Chlamys, or Pallium, 
and ſo cover'd the Breaſt. The Linen Loricæ, 
(cover'd with a Toga, or Pallium, that they might 
not be deſcryed by the Enemy) 'reach'd below 
the Belly, not lower. Mav9uy' cover'd the whole 
Body. Balteum, on which the Sword was fa- 
ſten' d, hung on the Shoulders, yet uſed after- 
wards in the ſame Senſe, (becauſe of the ſame 
Uſe) with Zona and Cingulum, tho' theſe were 
on the Waſte, The Zona appears not in the 
duell, becauſe hid under the Sagum. Pugiones, 
Daggers, later than Swords, yet uſed in Tra- 
aus Time, which not appearing here, ſhew 
that this Shield was before that Time. The Mi- 
liary Sport of toſſing Drunkards in the Sagum, 
news how large it was, conſiſting of Folds, and 
different from thoſe that were uſed afterwards. 
NexrT, the Caliga is conſidered ; that it co- 
er d from the Mid-leg down to the Toes; that 
t was uſed by common Soldiers, among whom 
(iu, when young, was brought up, and was 
on that Reaſon called Caligula. Caliga was worn 
in the Camp, as Calceus in the City, in Time of 
Peace, This, as alſo Gallicæ in Gellius, Soleæ, 
lrepids, were Military Habits, worn on the Soles 
ot the Feet; the upper Part of the Foot left na- 
led, which appearing on the Shield, ſhews its An- 
lquity ; another Faſhion being uſed in Ha- 
W9r's Time. Compagus cover'd the whole Foot, 
uled by noble Perſons ; the Top of the Foot be- 
Sens © ing 
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ing cover'd with Net-work. Such Ties of the 
Feet were eſteem'd a Mark of Softneſs, and as 
oppolite to Liberty which the Romans affected. 

Nx r, the Buildings repreſented on the Shield 
are conſidered; that there is none of the Capitol, 
except ſome little on the Top, nor any thing that 
might have been expected, had a Repreſentation 
of that been defigned ; that all are pourtrayed as 
on Fire, Buildings half ruin'd, the Embers fly. 
ing about, The Height only of the Edifices give 
occaſion to think of the Capitol. But this is to 
be attributed to the glorious Magnificence, andi 
Height of the Houſes and Inſulæ in Nero's Time, 
raiſed in the Time of Auguſtus, here deſcribed :i 
Tiber, which Mr. Dodwell thought he ſaw here 
repreſented, was at a great Diſtance from the] 
Capitol, hence this not to be expected here. 

Tris Diſſertation Mr. Dodwell had near finiſh- 
ed, when his intermitting Fever ſtopt his Pro 
ceeding therein; which, tho' he would then pur4 
ſuc in the Intervals of his Diſtemper, yet, aol 
length, was thereby forced wholly to deſiſt. 

TEE learned Reader will find ſeveral thing 
concerning the Beginning and Improvement 0 
Arts among the | their Habits, Arms 
and other curious Pieces of Antiquity here obſers 
ved by Mr. Dodwell out of ancient Authors 
which occurr not in other learned Collectors ol 
Roman Antiquities ; not even in Lipſius himſcli 
whoſe elaborate Treatiſe de Militia Romand Mr th 
Dodell often conſulted whilſt he wrote thi... 
Diſſertation. + 

THAT which he purpoſed farther to hav 
conſidered, were the Buildings pourtrayed 08 . ( 
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Dr. Woodward's Shield. 499 


the Shield. For which End he was deſirous to 


haye ſeen ſome ancient Monuments, eſpecially 
Titus's Column. But for this, I referr the Reader 
to what I have ſubjoined to the Diſſertation in 
mine to Dr. Woodward. For to me Mr. Dod- 
well entruſted the Delivery thereof into that wor- 
y Perſon's Hands: As he did the Diſpoſal of 
tic Paper, next to be conſidered. 


HECESEKSEEEEERERERERESCESETARETEEEEETETTE 


Crar. AL. 


ts (intended) Diſſertation con- 
cerning the Laws of Nature 
and Nations, and other Wri- 
tings left imperfect. 


/ 


FR. Dodwell having ſpent more Time 
NE TE upon the Shield, * he thought of, 
MM EH when he firſt undertook it, was 
concerned at it, and told me, that 
it it pleaſed Gop to prolong his 

Life, he would employ himſelf in 


"citing ſuch things as might be immediately ſer- 
(cable to the Intereſt of Religion, and the Good 


the Church: And particularly wiſhed, that he 


nat finiſh what he had begun to write, of the 


Lizs of Nature, and of Nations. | 
His Thoughts of theſe were, that theſe were 


WJ = (as is generally oppoſed) the Reſults of Rea- 
| | 5 = K 2 : 8 4 


fon, 
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ſon, tho' highly congruous thereto ; but Laws 
delivered by Almighty Gop, to Adam, or Noah, 
the firſt common Parents of all Mankind, or at 
leaſt to ſome in thoſe firſt Ages, wherein 
G o p moſt frequently communicated His Will 
by immediate Revelations : That theſe were 
tranſmitted to Poſterity by Tradition, which 
might ealily be accompliſhed when they con- 
cerned Mens Practice, and ſo occurred to Mens 
Senſes in Societies: That theſe Laws are ſup- 
poled in the Holy Scriptures, and in other the 
earlieſt Monuments of Antiquity, ſuch as the 
ancienteſt Poets: That all looked on them- 
ſelves as obliged to the Obſervance of them, and 
that from the Expectation of Rewards, if they 
obeyed, or of Puniſhments, if they tranſgreſſed 
them: Theſe muſt proceed from the Arbitrary 

Pleaſure of the great Governor of the Univerſe, 
and that with regard to the Good of the Publick. 
He ſhews, how neceſſary Societies were to this 
End; and that theſe were at firſt formed by God 
Himſelf, exacting a due Subordiaation of Sub- 
jects to their Governors: How firſt a Huvband, 
then Parents, were Governors of Societies; and 
that the ſupreme Parent had Authority over all 
His Deſcendents, tho' theſe were ſuperiour over 


their own Deſcendents: That the Right of Pre- t 
ſcribing to Deſcendents, was fortified by a Right vo 
iven them by Gop Himſelf, to reward their De- A 
er with Bleſſings, and to puniſh them by tent 
Curſes, to be performed by Gop Himſelf; for the ed: 
Performance of which, Go p looked on Himſelfi Hd 
as a Guarantee: That tho' ſupreme Governors des 
were exempt from being reſponſible my > 
. | mo I» 
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Male-Adm iniſtration to Men; yet Gop took care 
to terrify theſe from uſing their Power arbitra- 
rily, and from Elation of Mind, by His Mie, or 
Threats of Divine Vengeance. He farther takes 
Notice of ſome poſitive Laws which were gene- 
rally eſteemed as piacular, the Violation of which 
made the Community obnoxious to Divine Pu- 
niſhment, till the Crime was expiated. No an- 
tecedent Reaſon could have obliged Gop to pu- 
nin Communities for the Crimes of private 
perſons, had not He ſettled Societies. Theſe 
Thoughts Mr. Dodwell has given us ſome Stri- 
taries of, in ſome of his Writings, and parti- 
cularly in his Diſcourſe againſt Marriages in dif- 
ferent Communions, and in that againſt Occaſional 
Communion, 9g 13. But more fully, in his Letter 
to the Reverend Mr. John Falconer, a North- 
Britan, who requeſted his Aſſiſtance in his de- 
lened Work againſt Deiſts, and the like Adver- 
aries of Chriſtianity. In anſwer to which, he be- 
gin that Diſcourſe of, the Laws of Nations; 
which he broke off, becauſe it hindred him in 
the Proſecution of his Diſcourſe on Dr. Wood- 
ward's Shield, in which he had then made ſome 
Progreſs ; and at that Time, ſent Mr, Falconer 
t ſhorter Letter. I =O 
Hap Mr. Dodwell finiſhed that Diſcourſe, it 
would have confirmed the Scripture-Account of 
al Mankind deſcending from one common Pa- 
ent, againſt the Deiſts ; and withall, have eſtabliſh 
ed the Patriarchal Scheme; in that, if Government 
lad been only founded on accidental Confedera- 
les betwixt People and thoſe they choſe for 
heir Governor, it is impoſſible there ſhould have 
been ſuch an univerſal Agreement in thoſe Lars, 
| K k 3 which 
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which are ſtyled the Laws of Nations ; of which, 
by the Patriarchal Scheme, we have a rational 


m 
Account, Seeing, therefore, this Diſſertation WM d 
would have been of ſo great Benefit to the Pub- be 


lick, we have reaſon to lament that Mr. Dodewel! 
lived not to finiſh it. | 
H himſelf was very ſenſible hereof; and 
therefore, a little before his Death, ordered met 
to ſend it to a learned and judicious Perſon, and 
to deſire him to preſent his Deſign ; but this worthy 
Perſon _ engaged in another uſeful Underta4 
king, excuſed himſelf from undertaking this. I 
then, according to Mr. DodwelPs Deſire, ſent it tof 
another. The firſt of theſe was, the Reverend Mr 
William Reeves, for whoſe Learning and great 
Judgment Mr. Dodwell had a great Eſteem, from 
his accurate Tranſlation of the Chriſtian Apologiſtr] 
his learned and uſeful Notes on them, and his 
excellent Diſcourſe of the Uſe of the Fathers 
The latter was Mr. Falconer, for whom it was at 
firſt deſigned, and for whom he had a juſt Va- 
lue. | ep 
Poss1BLy the Reader may be diſappointedyj 
that when he finds other Writings of Mr. Dod 
wells abridged, his Epiſtolary Diſcourſe, and o 
thers in defence thereof, concerning the Soul, ard 
wholly paſſed by. But I having ſome Years {inc 
drawn up, for my own Uſe, an Account of Mr 
\ 'DodwelPs Hypotheſis on that Subject; it being 
more for my own Eaſe, and poſſibly my Reader! 
Satisfaction; I choſe rather to ſubjoin that, by 
way of Appendix, than to attempt an Abſtract og 
his Books concerning it; as alſo for farther Rea 


ſons, which I leave to the Readers to gueſs - 
4 , | | 0 
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Nor long before his Death, Mr. Dodtwell told 
me, that he had been ſettling the Time and Or- 
der in which Tertullian wrote each of his Books, 
having gather d Notes of Time from Paſſages in 
each of them: ;Digeſting them into the follow- 
ing Order. 92 Thoſe which he wrote when 
he was Sound and Orthodox. (2.) Thoſe, when 
he was inclining and warping towards Monta- 
niſm. (3.) Thoſe, when he was fully perverted, 
and became a ſtrict Montaniſt. I name this, be- 
cauſe this Diſcourſe, as it was deſigned by Mr. 
Dodepeil to this End, might have been ſerviceable 
to any that ſhall think fit to oblige the World 
with a new Edition of that Father, and fit to ac- 
company it: Who, being the moſt ancient of the 
Latin Fathers that are extant, is on that Reaſon, 
as well as for many of the Subjects he handled, 
highly valuable. Bur upon Scarch for this Work, 
found, that tho' he had got ten ſufficient Notes 
of Time, to ſatisfy himſelf, and to perfect that 
Work; yet he had not proceeded far in the Pen- 
ning of it. He ſuppoſes his Opus ad. Nattioner, 
publiſhed by Gothofredus, was the firſt of Ter- 
tullan's Works; which, from ſome Paſſages in 
It, he finds was written after the Conqueſt of 
Albinus, in the Year 198. Where he ſettles the 
Time of the Victories over Albinus and Niger. 
That the next was his Apology, poſſibly begun 
before the former, but not finiſhed till after it; 
be, in his Apology, referring to it. He conſiders 
an Objection, that at that Time there was no 
Edict of any Emperor for Perſecution of the 
Uriſtians, by ſhewing, that it was done by 
preſidents of Provinces, to whom Tertullian ad- 
3 KR 4 dreſſes 


504 Works left imper fett. 
dreſſes himſelf : Referring to his Tenth Diſſerta- 
tion on S. Cyprian. The next Work was de Te. 
ſtimmnio Animæ Where this Work is left im. 
perfect. | WS 

I raves heard Mr. Dodwell ſpeak of a Trac | 
of his, which he wrote concerning the Death of 
Frdas ; but on Enquiry could not find it. So 
far as I can remember it, he underſtood not 
'ATyyExTo to be ſtrangled with Grief, (as Grc- 
tins and Dr. Hammond do) but to be, as we 
tranſlate ir, hanged himſelf; and that the Ex- 
preſſions in Matth. xxvii. and Acts i. are both 
to be underſtood literally; in that, whoever are 
hanged, and fall down, the natural Conſequence 
thereof is, to have their Bodies ſwell, and their 
Bowels burſt out. 3 f 

He likewiſe wrote another Diſſertation, con- 
cerning the Time of the Greek Tranſlation of the 
Old Teſtament by the LXX. but left it imperfect; 
where he ſhews, from the Teſtimony of Eupole- 
mus in Clem. Alex. and others, that it was not 
in the Time of Demetrius Phaler. a Prince, and 
of Ptol. Philadelphus, the Son of Ptol. Lagiaa, 


but of Demetrius Phaler. a Grammarian, and 


of Ptol. Philopator, who might be Philadelphus, i 
as well as the former, as there were ſeveral by- ; 
cones, Soteres, Philometores, and Euergetæ; and W 
gives many Arguments from the Occurrences at 
that T'ime, to render this probable. i 
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His Prolegomena on the Epi- 
file of Barnabas. 


HERE was one Performance of 

Mr. DodwelPs, viz. the Publication 
& of S. Barnabas's Epiſile, with his 
Prolegomena to it, which, tho” finiſh- 
ed in the Year 1691, (as appears by 
his Dedicatory Epiſtle thereof to Dr. Mill) he de- 


ferred the Publiſhing thereof, by reaſon of the 


Wars, and thereby Want of Intercourſe with 
foreigners; without which, ſuch Works would 
not be vendible. In order to the ſettling of the 
Text, he had, beſides his own Obſervations, the 
Notes of the learned Dr. Edward Bernard, which 
he for that End put into his Hands. This, not 
long before his Death, he began to think of; and 
beſides a literal Tranſlation, to have added (as 
Dr. Hammond did on the New Teſtament) a Pa- 
raphraſe. Tho' this was never done, as I can 


find, yer, I hope, the Epiſtle will, within a little 
ime, by help of his Papers, and Notes, be pub- 


liſhed, together with his Prolegomena; of which 
[ ſhall preſent the Reader with an Abſtract. 
HE — that this Epiſtle was aſcribed to 
. Barnabas the Apoſtle, by Clemens Alexandri- 
ws; and that it was ſo judged by them, who 
N 5 wrote 
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wrote that Subſcription to it of Catholick, given 
only to the Epiſtles of the Bleſſed Apoſtles: And 
ſo by Origen. For this we find no Doubt in An- 
tiquity, tho' there was for ſome time, for the 
Authority of ſome Books of the Canon of the 
New: Teſtament. That the Teſtimony of Cle. 
mens is of great Authority, and to be prefer. 
red before that of Euſebius himſelf, and much 
more of his Juniors; conſidering, that as he was 


induſtrious in ſearching for, ſo he had Opportu- 
nities of ſceing ſuch Writings as might be loſt 
before the Time of Euſebius: And that the an- 
cient Church determined. the Canon by Teſti- 
mony, this being Matter of Fact, and not by 
Reaſoning ; Clemens being one of the ſecond Suc- 
ceſſion from the Apoſtles, his Teſtimony is con- 
ſiderable. The Objection that Cotelerius makes 
from Clemens himſelf, is ſhewn to have no Foun- 
dation, in that he names not Barnabas. But 
ſuppoſing he had, and that what he ſaid of the 
Hyena was a Miſtake, it was not unuſual, nor 
abſurd, for Writers to allude to, or argue from 
Opinions vulgarly received, when addreſſing their 
Speech to the Vulgar ; and of Reaſoning from 
Symbols, tho' fictitious, and drawing from thence W 
myſtical Senſes. The ancient Church ſeem to 
be of the ſame Mind with Clemens, with reſpect 
to this Epiſtle, in that they added thereto the In- 
terpretation of the Hebrem Names, as they did to 
the Books of the Holy Scripture ; the Antiquity 
of which is here ſhewn. This Epiſtle was not 
much known before the Time of Clemens, in that 
Irenæus never cites him, tho* proper for his pes » 
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ject. Its being confounded in MSS. with S. Po 
carp's Epiſtle, conſidered. | 

T Is probable that Hereticks, as they forged 
Writings under the Names of the Apoſtles, to 
patronize their Errors, ſo they ſuppreſſed this 
Epiſtle that oppoſed them: Particularly the Ebio- 
mtes, whom, they not admitting the Authority 
of the New Teſtament, he confutes out of the 
Od. Some Expreſſions therein, which ſeem to 
fivour Hereticks, are ſhewn not to do it. Parti- 
cularly, that the Contrarius, who is {aid there to 
have the Power of this World, muſt be meant of 
the Devil, or of Antichriſt, and not of a Gov, 
that was the Author of Evil: And that by the 
Evil Spirit, who is ſaid to ſeduce the Jet, was 
not meant, according to the Hereticks, the Gop 
of the Old Teſtament. There's no ground to ſu- 
ſpect that the Orthodox forged this Epiſtle, be- 
cauſe, as they abhorred ſuch Frauds, ſo they 
had no need of them, having the unqueſtionable 
Writings of the Bleſſed Apoſtles, and undoubted 
Traditions to confront them. There are inter- 
nal Arguments from the Epiſtle itſelf,” to evi- 
dence it to be S. Barnabas's ;. as ſuch, which 
ſhew, that it was written preſently after the De- 
ſtruction of Feruſalem : His oppoſing the Here- 
ticks of that Time, the Judaizers, and Jett, 
that arrogated to themſelves the Privilege of be- 
ing the Heirs of the Covenant: When no other 
Hereticks are refuted : Only the Aiyvyo,, who 
having entertained an Opinion of the Perpetuity 
of the Law, which now they ſaw could not be 
obſerved, the Temple being deſtroyed, were in 
danger of becoming Apoſtates. Next, his ſay- 
| 2 ing, 
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ing, that the Week being near at End, the Temple 
ſhould be reſtored. Here being a clear Reference 
to Daniel's Weeks, that Prophecy is explained, 
and it is ſhewn, that as it had, in its firſt Senſe, a 
Reſpe& to the Time of Autiochus Epiphanes, ſo 
it had, in its Secondary, a Reſpect to the Deſtru- 
ction of Jeruſalem by the Roman,; as is ſhewn 
from ſome Expreſſions of Daniel, applied hereto 
by CarisT Himſelf, Matth. xxiv. | Thus after- 
wards interpreted by Clemens Alexandrinus, pro- 
bably from the Apocryphal Eſdras.] That the 
Numbers in Daniel, thoſe of Seven, and Ten, 
and the Multiplication of them being perfect, 
and uſed myſiically, did not denote a preciſe de- 
terminate Number; and ſeveral other things that 
concern that Prophecy, too large to be here in- 
ſerted. That S. Barnabas, by the ſudden Reſto- 
ration of the Temple, meant not that of Stone, 
but the Enlargement of Carist's Church, by the 
Admiſſion of Multitude of Converts into it. Tis 
here inferred, that this Epiſtle was written about 
Ann. Domini 72. And withall, when he tells 
them to whom he wrote, that they had ſeen IF 
Signs and Wonders, ſuch as ChRISr had foretold, 


manifeſts how near he lived to that Time: As 


alſo, in that he cites ſo few Paſſages out of the 
New Teſtament, probably, therefore, before the 
Canon thereof was collected. When he cites Texts 
out of the Old Teſiament, tis to give a myſtical I 
Interpretation thereof. This is 8 to have 
been cuſtomary, and that the firſt Chriſtians made 
uſe of ſuch Paraphraſes : From whence the Names 
of Fannes and Mambres ſeem to be fetch'd; and 
what is ſaid Jude ix. And ſome Paſſages in 110 5 
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ſin M. and in Barnabas. The. Jeu boaſt of 


ſuch Paraphraſes, and Philo mentions thoſe of the 
Eſenes, who gave the myſtical Senſe of the Law. 


Chriſtians received ſuch from the Phariſees ; of 


the Inconvenience of which they became ſenſible, 
when the Fews made uſe of theſe in Oppoſition 
to Chriſtians, and to what former Jews had writ- 
ten. Barnabas ſeems to have taken from theſe 
Paraphraſts, when he allegorizes the Law, and 
gives the myſtical Senſe thereof. He expreſſes 
the literal Expreſſions by the Word Acyuara, and 
the myſtical Senſe thereof by the Word Tdi. 
S. Barnabas made uſe of a Parapbraſt, who ſeems 
to be a Chriſtian. He names all other Books of 
the Old Teſtament, except thoſe of Moſes, under 
the Title of Prophets, ſhow uſed in the New Te- 

fament} even when one ſingle Prophet is meant. 
THe Ways of Light and Darkneſs, (probably 
the Terms uſed by the Paraphraſt, digeſting Pre- 
cepts under thoſe Titles.) The reaſon of the 
Names ſhewn out of the Holy Scriptures. Theſe 
are called yvarzc, becauſe the Deſign of S. Bar- 
nabas was to inſtruct the O oννννννL, in perfect 
Knowledge ( tho" not attainable to Babes in 
CHRIST) in the Myſterics of Chriſtianity ; and 
how what was delivered in the Old Teſtament, 
things that had no proper Merit in themſelves, 
were to be referred to Morals, that they might 
expreſs their Zeal for a Holy Life, and not for 
Rituals. When S. Barnabas ſpeaks of things ſpo- 
ben by Prophets, of which we find nothing in the 
Old Teſtament, it may be underſtood of thoſe Re- 
velations which were granted to Chriſtian Prophets, 
Ie nr Such were Bat ooÞ:a5 uo ag -recy 
is Rom. 
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Rom. ii. 33. Whilſt they gave Interpretations of 
things delivered in the Old Teſtament; which 
being ſpoken in Chriſtian Aſſemblies, and ap- 
proved by them who had $:4upow Tveuarw, were 
preſerved, and known as yori. Or they might 
be the Words of the Paraphraſt, ſpeaking in the 
Perſon of one of the old Prophets. Beſides, there 
were other Writings which were uſually taken 
for thoſe of the old Prophets, tho", in truth, they 
were not ſuch ; yet cired as theirs, becauſe the 
Perſons who cited them, knew that the Perſons, 
to whom they wrote, accounted them as ſuch, 
But this was diſuſed, after Melito had ſettled the 
Canon of the Old Teſtament. There were ſeve- | 
ral ſuch Writings publithed under the Name of 

Eæra, and called his eyyyoz. Such are the two 
Apocryphal Books of Eſdras; the firſt of which 
was written before Foſephus's Time, the latter 
a little before that of Juſtin M. The Author 
of which was a Chriſtian, who uſes ſeveral Ex- 
preſſions of the New Teſtament. This is evinced 
by Notes of Time; and that, to ſhew that the 
Author of Barnabas's Epiſtle lived before that 
Author, who wrote sgi, as S. Bernard did W 
ys, and conſequently what he delivers of 
unclean Beaſts, Scape-goar, &'c. which are not 
expreſs'd in Scripture, he delivers as one ac- 
quainted with, and initiated into the Fewiſh My- 
ſteries : Which were called sg fimply, till 
that Word was abuſed by the Gnoſticks, The 


Collections were made under the Name of Ef- 


dras, when ſuch were made by the Egyptians ; 
under the Name of Hermes, and the like by other 
Nations. Theſe myſtical Interpretations 8 | 
W eee ee 
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frequently interpolated into the Text; which is 
complained of by Juſtin M. and occaſioned the 
Hexapla, &c. of Origen, that the true Text might 
be diſcerned, and cleared from thoſe Interpola- 
tions. This Epiſtle was written by the Author 
when aged, and hence agreeable to the Time of 
Barnabas ; and agreeable to him, as addrefling 
himſelf as a Doctor, and with an Air of Autho- 
rity ; and as an Apoſile of the Gentiles, who con- 
tinued to be ſuch (as alſo did S. Paul) after his 
firſt Miſhon : Who, tho' by Original a Jem, yer 
reckons himſelf, by his being a Chriſtian, among 
the believing Gentzles, who were myſtical Tſrae- 
liter; nay, among Idolaters, which he doth ad 
captandam benevolentiam, that his Epiſtle might 
find the readicr Entertainment among the Cen- 
les, whoſe Apoſtle he was, when he makes him- 
ſelf one with them. As S. Paul did, Eph. ii. 2, 
--5. And S. Peter, 1 Pet. iv. 3. This Author 
was an Helleniſt, and S. Barnabas was a Cypriot. 
He imitates S. Paul, who accompanied S. Barna- 
bas in his Expreſſions, and Idioms of Style. *Tis 
no juſt Objection againſt this Author, that he 
alegorizes, in that not only Philo, and other 
Coævals did ſo, but even S. Paul himſelf, with 
reſpe& to Sara, Hagar, Melchizedeck, &c. Thus 

reaſoning as myſtical Jſrachtes ; Nor that he ar- 
gues from falſe Opinions concerning the Hyæna, 
and other Animals, in that his Deſign was not 
to write a Natural Hiſtory, but to uſc Opinions 
generally entertained as Symbols, to perſuade to 
me moral Duty, ſuiting himſelf to the Perſons | 
to whom he wrote. Such are the du{parorateray 
in the Holy Scriptures, the Parables.of SOFT, 

| an 
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and the AÆnigma's of the Ancients, the Interpre- 
tations of Origen, and others, and the Viſions of 
the Prophets. Jak bn 

TH1s is not to be wonder'd-at, when the anci- 
ent Chriſtians conſidered the Old Teſtament as ſym. 
bolical ; and when correcting the Vices of Men 
from the Property of Beaſts, particularly thoſe en 
forbidden in the Old Teſtament, they argued from 
vulgarly received Opinions : Nor his arguing 
from the Greek Letter T, which, as a Numeral, Wl i: 
ſignified 300, the Number of Abraham's Sol. 
dicrs, that hereby the Croſs of CRHRISH was pre- 
figured. A Failure of his Reaſoning may be 
yielded, when he delivered his own Senſe, and 
not that of rhe Holy Ghoſt. Neither is it ſtrange, 
that his Reaſoning is founded on the Greek Tran- 
ſlation, in that that Tranſlation was then eſteem- 
ed of Divine Authority, and that the New Te- 
ſtament follows ir, even when it differs from the 
Hebrew. Yet not notwithſtanding all this, and 
that the Primitive Church acknowledged the Au- 
thority of this Epiſtle, as having nothing in it 
contrary to the Chriſtian Faith; it was ſo ordered, 
by the Providence of GO, that being later 
known, it was not admitted into the Canon of 
Holy Scripture ; but the Canon is not, on that 
Reaſon, to be looked on as imperfect, in that 
all things neceſſary to Salvation are contained 
in it. However, this Epiſtle is not to be deſpi- 
ſed, if we admit it only as of Humane Au- 
thorit 7). b <= | 5 
Ms. Dodell concludes with telling us, how W 
Rufinus mentions the latter Part of this . 
under the Title of Duæ Vie, and this as a 9; ret) 
| 7 
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and how this came to be interpolated into the 


Conſtitutions, together with other 38axai. Alſo 
the Reaſon of Librarians confounding Three di- 
tin Titles, viz: of Hermar, or Paſtor, of Duæ 
Vie, and of Judicium ſecundum Petrum ; becaufe 
the Beginnings of theſe Works were unknown to 
em: And hence, the Miſtakes were occaſioned 
of them who eited them 
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Cn A P. XLII. 
Mr. Dodwell's great Vertues. 
His Readineſs to affiſt others 
in worthy Undertakings. Flis 
Concern for the Advancement 
of Learning, to improve his 
{ime. "His Charity, Humili- 

ty, Leal, Temperance, Aſce- 
tick Life. Firnineſs to the 


urch of England, Piet. 


AVING thus given an Account 
of Mr. Dodwell's Writings; which 
retidted him ſo confpicuous; Inow 

rome to his great Vertues; which 
— ade him tio leſs ſo in the Eſteem 

if good Men that were acquainted with him, 

. who 
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514 Hir Readineſs to aſſiſt others 
who poſſibly may be diſappointed in their Ex- 


pectation, when they find them repreſented here s 
to ſo little Advantage. * * 
I SHALL begin with that which I touch'd on 
in the foregoing Chapter, vig. his Readineſs to k 
aſſiſt any learned Men in their worthy Underta- A 
kings; and to anſwer their Deſires in writing on th 
any Subject which he judged might be benchicial | 
to the World, or at leaſt gratify learned and in- 7 
quiſitive Perſons. | Pe 
He was willing to gratify both Friends and ce 
Strangers, which the Letters that he anſwer d, n 
and the Writings that he publiſh'd, ſufficiently WM 6 
teſtify. By which Means, a great many of his WM h 
Works are to be found only as they accompany | 
the Works of others. As his firſt learned Dil- 5 
courſe, in a Tract of his Tutor Stearne's ; his * 
T hucydidean, &c. Annals, his Diſcourſes on the WI 1; 
Creographers, as publiſhed with them by Dr. Hud- . 


ſon; his Apology for Ciceros Philoſophical Wri- 
tings, as a Preface to em as tranilated by Mr. 
Parker, and ſome others beforementioned. He 
wrote his Book of Schiſm, at the Requeſt of the 
late excellent Archbiſhop of Vork; his Diſſerta- 
tions on S. Cyprian, and Irenæut, at the Deſire of 
the late learned and pious Biſhop Fell; his Dil- 
ſertations on ancient Monuments, and Inſcriptions, 
to gratify Dr. Woodward, and Dr. Mu grave. 
Beſides what he did for Mr. Hearne, in his Edi- 
tion of Livy: As his fertling the Times of the 
Actions therein related, by the Years ab we 


Cond. according to the Varronian Account, ſet 10 
upon the top of each Page; and what Mr. Hear" 11; 
mentions in his Notes on Book VI. Mr. Dod Ur 
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well communicated to him, and in his Preface, 
what Mr. Cherry and he did; (a). 

Leixp that the learned Dr. Cave, when he 
was employed in his Work de Scriptoribus Eccle- 
faſticis, with which he has obliged learned Men, 
conſulted Mr. Dodell about the Chronology of 
the Books of the New Teſtament. Alſo concer- 
ning Doroth#us, Egechiel Tragicus, and the juſt 
Time of the Pſeudo-Areopagite, and the main 
Periods of the Life of Trene#ns: Requeſts him to 
conſult ſome Books in Oxon; owns his Obliga- 
tions to him, expreſſes the great Value he had 
for him, and the great Benefit he had received by 
his Works. | 

Dx. Cave takes a particular Notice of Mr. Dod- 
well, as one of the Perſons he was obliged to, 
for the Aſſiſtance they afforded him in compiling 
his Hiſtoria Literaria, in his Prolegom. to Vol. I. 
þ. 7. as one who encouraged him in undertaking 
it, and as one ready to help him, and, when there 
was Need, to ſupply him, from his Judgment, in 
that great Affair, and from Collections he had 
made, of what might be uſeful to him in that 
Work. Beſides, he makes frequent Mention of 
what Mr. Dodwell's Thoughts were in particular 
Caſes, as of the Genuineneſs of Books under the 
Name of ſuch and ſuch Writers, and the Times 
wherein they lived. To name no more, he fur- 
niſhed him with a Greek Fragment, tranſcribed 
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(4) Particalarly, x hat he wrote on the Fragment among Arch- 
bilbop Laud's ASS. in the Bodleian Library, i hong bt to be Livy's: 
Where be diſcourſes of Alista, or Alifa, there mentioned, and of 

mbones belluati. | 
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out of two Baroccian MSS. by himſelf, which 
plainly detected the Fraud of that Perſon who 
obtruded on the World that Hnopſis that appear. 
ed under the Name of Dorotheus, forged in the 
T'ime when the Diſpute for Precedency was ma- 
naged betwixt the Biſhops of Rome and Conſtan- 
tinople; that as the former pretended S. Peter as 
their firſt Biſhop, ſo the latter, the Rivals of the 
former, might derive themſelves from his Bro- 
ther S. jm. cull from whom this Pſeudo-Doro- 
theu derived a Succeſhon of Biſhops at Byzan- 
tium. This is in Hiſtor. Liter. p. 114, 115, Oc. 
The Contrivance of which Forgery, 1 have heard 
Mr. Dodwell recount, and which he and I have 
read together with ſome Pleaſure. 
I the Year 1700, that learned Gentleman, 
Sir Robert Sibbalds of Edinburgh, having then a 
Deſign to publiſh the Chriſtian Poet Sedulius, from 
a MS. which he judged was 700 Years old, re- 
queſts of Mr. Dodwell to inform him of feveral 
things that relate to Sedulius: As who Hildebert 
(whoſe Scholar Sedulius was) deſigned Archbiſhop 
of the Scots, was; what Age he lived in; what 
Dignity he attained to; what other Writings he 
was Author of; who the other Two were that 
were of that Name. I cannot find the Anſwer 
Mr. Dodwell made hereunto. But by all this, we 
may diſcern the high Thoughts that theſe Gentle- 
men had of Mr. Dodwells Skill in Antiquities, 
yea, even in the middle Ages, with which he 
would ſometimes ſay, that he was leſs acquaint- 
ed: Beſides, how ſenſible they were of his Rea- 
dineſs to yield all Aſſiſtance to Perſons in all 


learned and uſeful Enquiries, and a 
; an 
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Many more Inſtances of this Kind, I doubt not, 
might be collected; but I ſhall content myſelf 
with ſome few, which happened not long before 
en | 
'T1s enough to mention, that he wrote his 
Book of Peels in Anſwer to a Letter of a learn- 
ed Perſon in the Iſle of Man. What follows, is 
more private, and leſs known. 
Johannes Fredericus Burg, a learned young 
Gentleman of Sileſia, having ſpent ſome Time 
in Oxford, and eſpecially in the Bodleian Libra- 
ry, having not an Opportunity of viſiting Mr, 
Dodzwell in his Way to London, as he deſired, 


conſulted him in a Letter from himſelf, and b 
another from Mr. Hearne, concerning a Work 


„ which he deſigned; and that was, to write a Le- 
a icon of the Helleniſtical Language, as being of 
n ſuch ſingular Uſe towards the underſtanding of 
„ue New Teſtament. In order to the compiling 
al of this, whilſt in Oxford, he had conſulted ma- 
'i Wl ny Books, both MSS. and printed, and was de- 
P WH firous of Advice from learned Perſons, particu- 
at larly Mr. Dodell, than whom he judged (from 
ne lis Writings, and the juſt Character of his 
at Friends) none more able to direct and aſſiſt him, 
er ind to give him Rules how to proceed in his 
e Undertaking ; and, particularly, to ſhew him 
le- what Books might be moſt ſerviceable to him. 
„ To this End he wrote to Mr. Dodwell, and he 
he i anſwer'd his Letter, which was ſpeedily ſent to 
a: him, becauſe his Stay in London was to be ſhort; 
11 and thence Mr. Dodell took no Copy of his Let- 
a ter, that we can find. However, for fear that 
4 ould not come to Mr. Burg's Hands, he wrote 
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to Mr. Hearne ; an Extract of which Mr. Heam- 
gave me Leave to impart. to the Reader. Mx. 
** Burg acquainted me with the Deſign of his 
* intended Work, which was very acceptable to 
** me. I rcturn'd him a ſhort Reply, as indeed 
© I am not fit for long ones. But conſidering 
* only the Reſpite of a Week, which he had al- 
** lowed himſelf in London, J am a little fear- 
* ful whether it did reach him before his De- 
* parture. I wiſh he had, while he was with 
* you, look'd over Damaſcius xe apyav, a MS. 
* Copy of which you have in Bodley, but the 
Original, if I miſtake not, is in the Library 
* of Corpus Chriſti College. I believe I need not 
* tell him, how neceſſary Kircher's Concordance 
** will be for his Purpoſe, for the ready Diſco- 
* very of Helleniſms. Plato's Works ſhould be 
** firſt diligently read, eſpecially thoſe which 
te they call Theology: But with the Com- 
* ments and Tracts of thoſe of that Se& who 
* lived after CHRIST; Plutarch, Plotinus, Por- 
* phyry, Jamblichus, Proclus, eſpecially Proclus 
* on Timers, which gives the Account of many 
* Platoniſis, more ancient than himſelf, but now 
* loſt. If he can retrieve any thing of Nume- 
* nius, which is ſaid to be ſtill extant in Libra- 
< ries, the Publication of them will be very 
* much for his Purpoſe, and will gratify the 
e Publick ; being quoted by the Fathers, as mot 
* addicted to the Moſaick Philoſophy, and there- 
* fore moſt likely to influence the Helleniſtical 
* Philoſophy ; and being one of the moſt an- 
© cient of that Kind which are joined with him, 
& ia that Account given of them by Origen, in 
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% Euſebius's Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory. It will not be 
« amiſs for him to conſult Mr. Pfaſſius, what 
Aſſiſtance his diſcover'd Treaſure may afford 
e to his Purpoſe, eee 1 
Tx1s was one of the laſt Letters Mr. Dod- 
well wrote, and not without ſome Uneaſineſs, (ſo 
willing was he to promote any worthy Deſign;) 
otherwiſe he would have been more copious on 
this Subject, on which I have heard him iſcourſe 
more than once: How the Expreſſions of the 
New Teſtamont maſt be known from the Uſe 
thereof in Helleniſtical Writers, ſuch as the LXX. 
in their Tranſlation of the Old Teſtament, the 
Apocryphal Books, the Writings of Foſephbus, but 
chiefly of Philo, which made him, in his Letter, 
recommend the Works of the Platoniſts. As for 
Rabbinical and Talmudick Authors, as they are 
fabulous, and ſo not to be relied on as Hiſto- 
rians ; 40 Mr. Dodwell thought they were 100 
late to be acquainted with che Cuſtoms of the 
Jews in ancient Times, or their Phraſes and 
Modes of ſpeaking in the Time of our Bleſſed 
Saviour, and his Apoſtles; in that not only the 
Gemara, but even the Miſna, was not written 
till about Six hundred Years after that Time; as 
Monſieur: Pezron had ſhewn. 1 
AMoNns others that conſulted him, was Co- 
til. Schelvigius, (Son of a Profeſſor at Dantzick, 
and invited to be Greek Profeſſor there), who, 
when he was at Oxford, Anno 1708, acquaints 
Mr. Dodwell-with his Delign to publiſh Theophil. 
Antiochenus ad Autolyc. and how he had, for 
that Purpoſe, conſulted MSS. which were not 
pbſerveg. by him who hag publiſhed that Tract 
14 A2 
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at Oxford; ſome of whoſe Miſtakes he mentions; 
And then requeſts of Mr. Dodwell to communi. 
cate his own Obſervations, eſpecially ſuch as 
were Chronological, upon T heophilus ; and to 
ive his Reaſons, why he thought that Theophi- 
us, Biſhop of Antioch, was not the Author. Af. 
terwards he, with his Friend Mr. Ritter, viſited 
Mr. Dodwell, and renewed his Requeſts. « Upon 
which, Mr. Dodwell wrote a Diſſertation upon that 
Subject, which he hoped he might have ſeen pub- 
liſhed by him, for whoſe Uſe he wrote it, and 
to whom he imparted it. | 
Mock more of this Kind might be added, 
But there is one thing that I muſt not omit here, 
and that is his great Willingneſs, as well as his 


4. 


Ho * to reſolve Perſons who conſulted 


im, in Cafes of Conſcience. | 
Hs Readineſs to anſwer ſuch who deſired his 
Advice in Caſes' of Conſcience, in'a great Mea- 
ſure occaſion'd the Book entituled, The Caſe in 
View, now in Fact; in that he was, by frequent 
Meſſages, importuned to anſwer the Scruples of 
a worthy Perſon ; eſpecially when he heard of the 
Doubts of others in the ſame Cauſe. But herein 
he not only conſider'd the Eaſe of particular Per- 
ſons, but alſo the Peace of the Church, the Heal- 
ing of preſent Differences, and Preventing future 
Schiſm. d rag) uae 

I r1nD, among Mr. Dodwell's Papers, ſeveral 
Anſwers given to Perſons, who, juſtly valuing 
his deep Reach,conſulted him as a Caſuiſt. But for- 
aſmuch as tis poſſible, that the Perſons concerned, 
or their Relations, may be unwilling that . thele 
| ſhould be publiſhed, in that thereby their o], 
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or their Friends Failings, : would be expoſed ; 
tis enough to give a general Notice of it, in 
that hereby may be known the juſt Thoughts 
thoſe Perſons had of his ſingular Ability to re- 
ſolve their Doubts, and to direct them in their 
Actings; and of his own Charity and Benevo- 
lence in complying with theſe their Deſires. 

Ma. Dodwell had a great Deſire to benefit Man- 
kind, which made him ſo indefatigable in his 
Studies. Tis true, he had a great Love for, and 
took great Delight in improving himſelf in true 
Learning and uſeful Knowledge of various Kinds, 
and no queſtion pleaſed himſelf with thoſe great 
Attainments: But I verily believe, that the great 
End he had in View, was, that he might be in- 
trumental in doing Good to the World. 

Tuis excited him to that ſingular Induſtry, of 
which we have not many Inſtances of the like. 
This ſufficiently appears from the Multitude and 
Variety of the Works which he hath publiſhed, 
the Writing of which manifeſts indefatigable 
Induſtry : Eſpecially if we conſider, that we 
may diſcern from thence, his Acquaintance 
with, and having read, ſuch Variety of Authors, 
both Sacred and Profane, Ancient and Modern: 
How converſant he was in the Holy Scriptures, in 
their original Languages, and in the ancient 
Tranſlations, chiefly of the LXX. In the an- 
cient Councils and Fathers, (in diſcerning the Ge- 
nuineneſs of which, and the Time wherein they 
wrote, he was ſo great a Critick) and even in 
the Monuments of later Ages, as the Right Re- 
yerend Biſhop of Sarum has well obſerved in his 
ir Lenter'ro-him f nor 20 mention. later Pi 
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He was acquainted with the Codes both of Theo 
doſins and Fuſtinian, and alſo of the Capitularr; 
with the ancient Poets, Hiſtorians, Geographers, 
Philoſophers, Orators, Sophiſts, &'c. together 
with the Writers of this laſt, and the immediate 
foregoing Age, on ſeveral Subjects. Beſides this, 
his unwearied Diligunce appears from his Tran, 
{cribing with his own Hand ſeveral ancient MS, 
chicfly out of the Bodleian, as his Friends did for 
him out of that at Vienna, and other Libraries, 
which we find among his Papers. 
How much Mr. Dodwell was concerned for 
the Advancement of Learning, - eſpecially ſuch as 
might be ſerviceable to the Intereſt of Religion, 
and the Good of the Church, is evident from the 
dn Satisfaction he had upon the Receipt of 2 
etter from Chriſtoph. Matth. Pfaffius, a learned 
German, Author of Diſſertatio Critica de genu- 
inis Librorum N. Teſtamenti Lectionibuc, who 
had with Mr. Wolfius, who wrote de Manichæiſmo, 
and other worthy Perſons of that Nation, viſited 
him. This Gentleman being at Turin, accom- 
panying a Prince of Germany in his Travels, 
gave Mr. Dodwell an Account of ſome: valuable 
anuſcripts he had met with there, in the Duke 
of Savoy's Library; and particularly one of La- 
ctantius's Inſtitutions, very different from any 
publiſhed in the ſeveral Editions of that Father: 
And likewiſe gave him Hopes, that he might 
find others of great Value and Service to the 
World. Mr. Dodwell entertained this News with 
great Pleaſure, returned his Thanks for commu- 


nicating this to him, with Congratulations for 


what he had found of Lactantius; ana 
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ed him how that Father had ſet forth his Inſtitu- 
tions at ſeveral Times, and made Alterations in 
the later Edition of them, from what they were 
when he firſt publiſhed them. After which he 
defired him to purſue his Search, and hoped that 
thereby we might obtain ſome Authors never yet 
printed, and obtain others more complete, which 
were publiſhed from imperfect Manuſcripts. But 
above all, the Apoſiolick Writers, among whom 
he wiſhed for one of Barnabas, — of his 
own purpoſe to publiſh that Epiſtle; as alſo for a 
more perfect Copy of Juſtin Martyr's Dialogue 
with Tryphon. Alſo of Velleius, and (if it might 
be) of Menander, and others. 
H1s Writing on Dr. Woodward's Shield, was 
principally, (as has been already told) to en- 
gage that ſagacious Gentleman to proſecute his 
Delign in diſcovering the wonderful Works of 
God in the Bowels of the Earth, as others had 
done thoſe on its Surface. Tho' of all Parts of 
uſeful Learning, he had leaſt employed himſelf 
in that of Natural Hiſtory, _ N 501236 
How deſirous this excellent Perſon was to im- 
prove his Time, is evident from the Care hetook 


not to loſe that Part of it wherein he travelled, 


which was chiefly on Foot, and for this End cho- 


ſen, rather than by Stage-Coaches, that he might 


thereby be Maſter of his own Hours, often read- 
ing as he walked. For this End he carried with 
him in his Journies, Books fitted for his Pockets; 


the Hebrew Bible in four ſmall Volumes, the 


Grtet New Jeſtament, and the Common-Prayer ac- 
cordingly. For the ſame Purpoſe he had T bo- 
"as a Rempit, S. Auguſtine's Meditations, and o- 


ther | 
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ther Books of the like Nature and Size. In the 
laſt Twenty Years'of his Life, after he was fixed 
in Berkſhire, his chicf Journies (beſides thoſe to 
Maidenhead) were' either to London or Oxford, 
to conſult Books, and to enjoy his Friends. 
 ArTEx his Eye-fight began to be ſo weak; 
that he could not read by Candle-light, but with 
great Difficulty, he had ſome Book read to him, 
either by that worthy Gentleman Mr. Cherry, or 
by myſelf, till Supper-time : By which, as I gra- 
tified him, ſo I received much Benefit myſelf, and 
might have received more, had I taken Care to 
write down ſuch uſeful Things which he then 
ſuggeſted, occaſioned by what I had read to him. 
The latter Part of the Evening, beſides what was 
employed in Religious Exerciſes, was ſpent in 
hearing his Wife, or Daughters, read ſome Engliſh 
Hiſtorian, by which they might, as well as him- 
ſelf, be benefited, as well as delighted. 

To conclude this. As he daily conſecrated F 
ſome Part of his Time, in joining in the Prayers 
of the Church, and private Devotions, ſo he em- 
ployed the Remainder in improving himſelf, or 
in benefiting others: For ſuch was that Part of 
it, which was ſpent in converting with his Friends, 
which was almoſt” his only Recreation. For if 
we add thereto his Walking Abroad, he had 
then (as has been obſerved) a- Book in his Hand, 
tho' to his Detriment, the Weakning of his Eye- 
ſight, of which he was too late convinced. He 
was willing to gratify ſingle Perſons, Strangers 
as well as others, by his Advice and Direction, 
and anſwering the Scruples of them whom he 
apprehended to be truly Conſcientious, (as 25 
= pears 
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rs from what is ſaid before); or the Publick, 
by his uſeful, as well as learned Labours. ; 


' Mr. Dodwell's great Charity. 


R. Dodwell was highly exemplary in that 

great Chriſtian Grace of Charity, and this 
in the ſeveral gracious Effects and Products of it: 
In his Bounty to, and Relief of, Perſons in Di- 
ſtreſs; in his Kindneſs to Friends, and Readi- 
neſs to forgive his Enemies; and in his Benevo- 
lence to all Men. His Charity in giving to the 
Poor, and in relieving the Indigent, can hardly 
be parallel'd in this Age. This he began be- 
times, when he was a young Student in the Col- 
lege of Dublin. For thus à reverend Perſon, 
who was his Cotemporary there, informs me. 
* That he lived in bare Frugality there, and gave 
* the reſt of his whole Eſtate in Charity to the 
* Needy, and in Liberality to his Relations.“ 
Farther he adds, © I know (which perhaps is 
* not generally known to his Friends) thus 
* much of his Charity, and extraordinary Con- 
* ſcience, that having in his Eſtate ſome 1mpro- 
© priate Lands and Tythes, to the Value of a- 
bout 23 Pounds per Annum, he would never 
* ſuffer me (who managed for him) to remit 
him any of that Money, but ordered me to 
© diſtribute it yearly ; tg ſome. of his Relations 
the one half, and rother half to four Widows, 
* and an Orphan whom he named to me, half 
© yearly in his Accounts.” But this was far 
from being all that he did of this Kind: And I 
believe we cannot come to be acquainted with 
leveral Acts of his Bounty, in that many of them 
were 
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were done in ſecret: And poſſibly thoſe others] 
now to be recounted, had never come to m 
Knowledge, had 1 not in his laſt Year's Weakneſs 
received his Rents in London, (remitted out of 
Ireland) and ſo became his Almoner there. At 
each of thoſe Times I gave to a worthy Clergy- 
man (who is reduced to great Streights, by be- 
ing deprived for refuſing the Oath of Abjuration) 
Five Pounds ; to another that was in Want, Two 
Pounds; and to a Gentlewoman, his Relation, 
who from a plentiful Eſtate was reduced to Po- 
verty, the like Sum. I muſt not omit his calling 
me out of Bed, ſome Days before his Death, 
when he lived in Expectation of ir, that F might 
draw a Note for the Diſpoſal of Thirty or more 
Cuineas that were in a Purſe, which he directed 
ro be given by way of Bounty and Charity ; half 
of which were to be employcd in ſetting out of 
thoſe poor Children of the Pariſh who came to 
be catechized ; which he efteemed, and juſtly, 
one of the beſt and trueſt Acts of Charity. 

Wär he printed any Book, he was defirous 
of Copy-Money, for this End, that he might 
have a Sum to beſtow in Charity : And this was 
generally on ſome worthy Clergyman, who was 
brought to Indigence, through his Care not to 
make Shipwreck of a good Conſcience. Some 
of theſe will, upon their own Account, have 
Cauſe to lament the Loſs of him. 

H1s Charity was expreſſed in giving Advice to 
young Students, how to employ their Time and 
Studies, in order to lecoinptifhitge themſelves, and 


thence to become uſeful to the World, and eſpe- 


cially to the Church; tho' herein his Charity was 
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tot confined to the Perſons, to whom this Advice 
was given, but became univerſal, when Multi- 
tudes became advantaged by it. This Mr. Dod- 
well did, not meerly by the Letters of Advice 
which he publiſhed, but alſo by private Inſtru- 
&ions- This I queſtion not but was done to ſe- 
veral, but I find it owned, with a grateful Senſe 
of it, by a Perſon whoſe Labours have been be- 
neficial to the Church, viz. the reverend Dr. Wil- 
lam Wotton, when a young Student in Cambridge, 
with a repeated Acknowledgment thereof, in Let- 
ters written afterwards, | 

H xs Charity, and true Friendſhip has expreſſed 
elf, in minding his Friends of Things of the 
higheſt Moment, and the Concerns of their eter- 
nal Happineſs, This, and therewith his Taþpy- 
gi, he maniteſted in a Letter written to a very 
learned Perſon, when in a languiſhing Condition, 
of whom he was afraid that he was indifferent in 
Matters of Religion, and too little concerned for 
Things of the greateſt Moment; whom he tells 
how thoſe of Ham, unacquainted with that Name, 
by which alone Salvation is to be had, would 
be more excuſable than Chriſtians who act not up 
to their Principles. 

Hz expreſſed his Friendſhip to one, eminent 
for his great natural and acquired Accompliſh- 
ments, and for ſeveral uſeful and ingenious Wri- 
tings, by cautioning him, in a free and friendly 
Letter, againſt Reflections and Contempt of his 
Adverſaries; theſe being not the Means to con- 
vince, but to render Men averſe from conſidering 
his Reaſons, nay even from reading them. And 
then minds him how Orators ſtudied Captare Bene- 

e pDpVauoolentiam; 
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volentiam; yea even S. Paul himſelf in his Epi. 
ſtles, eſpecially that to Philemon, and in his 
Speech to Feſtus. - This he did, that the Authot 
might be leſs obnoxious to Cenſures, and his 
Works more beneficial to the World. 

I MIGHT take Notice of his univerſal Love 
to Mankind, exprefled by his Foy at the News 
of any Perſon's being reclaimed from a vicious 
Life, or at leaſt their giving Hopes thereof, from 
their Sorrow for their paſt Offences, their new 
| Purpoſes and Reſolutions, their coming to the 
Church, and to the Lord's Supper, which they 
had before neglected ; and from other Things of 
this Kind. This Foy, which is Matter of Joy in 
the Preſence of the Angels of God, this good Man 
expreſs'd on Earth at the Converſion of a Sin: 
ner. 

cx NOx but obſerve how GO p made good 
to Mr. Dodwell what He promiſes, Pſal. xli. 1, 3. 
to him who conſidereth the Poor and Needy, (in 
which he was ſo exemplary) that God will make 
all his Bed in Sickneſs. For when his Intermitting 

Fever came every Night, and ſpent him much by 
violent Sweats, it pleaſed Gop to grant him, 
without the Uſe of Opiats, a good part of the 
Night, generally quiet Sleeps ; till rhe laſt Night, 
in which he wanted it; at the End of which he 
ſlept in the Lord, and now enjoys eternal Reſt. 
How Mr. Dodwell exerted his Charity in For- 
giving his Enemies, might be evidenced in ſeve- 
ral Particulars. He could not but reſent thoſe 
foul Charges of his being a Heretick, a Papiſt, 
an Encourager of Immorality, &c. a good Name 


being a precious Ointment, and his Reputation deat 
| | tg 
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to him, in that the Loſs thereof would render his 
Labours leſs ſerviceable in the World. He was 
therefore. careful to vindicate himſelf, and to 
wipe off thoſe Aſperſions. Yet. we never find 
him, according to the Cuſtom of the World, (a 
thing to be lamented among Chriſtians) recrimi- 
nating, or returning opprobrious Language. 
When one, contrary to the juſt Commendations 
he gives him in ſome Places of his Book, charges 
him in others with Falſiſications, Denial of two 
Articles of the Faith, Gc. and this a Perſon who 
pretended to be a Friend, and was obliged to be 
ſuch by the Favours he had received from Mr. 
Dodell: Vet (tho he privately demanded, but 
received no Reaſons for ſuch Treatment) he ne- 
vcr in his Defence retaliated, or returned his un- 
becoming Language, or upbraided him for his 
Blunder in taking Auſtin for Fuſtin, (occaſioned 
by an Error of the Preſs) and expatiating upon 
t; when others would have hence taken Occa- 


te on to expoſe ſuch an Adverſary, and to make 
1s Whticir Readers merry with leſs Trips. 

dy OMITTING others, particularly his paſſing 
n, Nover GCronovius's Scurrility, I'll here give one 
he nore Inſtance of Mr. Dodwel!'s candid Chriſtian 
t, N Demeanor towards his Adyerſaries; and that 
he vas his Carriage towards Mr. Banter, who had 


(at leaſt indirectly, and ſo as his Readers would 
link, truly) accuſed him for a Papiſt, of which 
tlewhere. Concerning this he privately expo- 
tulared with Mr. Baxter, was willing to referr 
lis Cauſe to any indifferent Perſon ; accepted of 


me br. Tillotſon, who was named by Mr. Baxter as 
at Wi Referree. This Arbitration Mr. Baxter diſap- 
to e 
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pointed by a freſh Renewal of the Charge; bez 
fore the Referree had judged in it. Yet for all 
this, he never gives Mr. Baxter any ill Language 
never expoſes him for his too manifeſt Failings; 
nor, as others had done, reckon'd up Self. Con- 
traditions, or his unadviſed (to ſay no worſe) 
Expreſſions in his Writings. No, he would 
not return Railing, nor do any thing to leſſen 
Mr. Baxter's Reputation: And that, much on 
this Reaſon, leſt he ſhould thereby prejudice the 
Readers of Mr. Baxter's uſeful Practical and De- 
votional Books, and hereby render them leſs be- 
neficial. (a) Fheſe I have heard Mr. Dodwell 
commend, and wiſh that Mr. Baxter: had, as 
Archbiſhop Uſer adviſed him, wholly employed 
himfelf on ſuch uſeful Subjects. 
In the next place I muſt take Notice of his 
reat Humility, a Vertue often wanting in per- 
Nos of eminent Learning. Mr. Dodwell, tho 
careſſed” by great Men, both of this and foreign 
Nations, was not elated with their Encominms. 
Nay, he was ſo far from this, that when he pub- 
liſhed the Papers of Perſons, to which he re- 
turned Anſwers, he ſtudiouſly ſuppreſſed the 
juſt Declaration of his eminent Learning and 
great Merits: Nay, though deſired, would not 
permit ſuch Commendartions to be publiſhed ; 
particularly what that worthy Perſon of the ſl? 
of Man wrote in his Letter concerning Incenſt, 
when Mr. Dodwell, in Anſwer thereto, wrote 
that valuable Treatiſe on that Subject. His Hu- 
(a) See Mr. Dodwell's Reply to Mr. Baxter, in Defence of bus 
Book of Schiſm, 8 3. 7 FE 
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inility appeared in his being ſo little concerned 
for perſonal Injuries, as the opprobrious Lan- 
guage of Gronovius, and the vile Treatment he 
met with from Mr. Toland; both which, ſo far 
as concerned himſelf, he paſs'd over in Silence 
of both which I have ſaid enough before. His 
propounding his own Opinion with a Submiſſion 
to the Judgment of others, and ſometimes with 
an Expectation, nay a Deſire, of the Opinion of 
others, in the Caſe, that his own might be recti- 
hed, and the Truth might appear. As in his 
Diſſert. IX. 6 45. De Cyclis. Hæc mihi interim 
ſatisfaciunt : Expecto tamen quid fit dicturus, pro- 
miſſus a Cl. Noriſio, Toinardus. Many other Paſ- 
ſages might be cited out of his Works to the 
lame Purpoſe: As the Concluſion of his Appen- 
dix to his Camdenian Lectures before- mentioned. 
YET his Humility and Modeſty were no Bar 
to his Zeal for G o p's Glory, to his free and ſin- 
cere Dealing, even with his Superiors, when there 
was a juſt Occaſion. As he was always careful to 
preſerve his own Integrity, ſo when he obſerved 
others prevaricate, and forſake their old honeſt 
Principles, being ſwayed by ſecular Intereſt, or 
ſome other falſe Byaſs, he would with Freedom 
mind them of it. He was careful to pay a due 
Deference te his Superiors, yet ſtill with regard 
to Truth, to Religion, to the Intereſt of Chriſti- 
anity, and the Welfare of the Church. If theſe were 
ſtruck at, or endangered, he thought himſelf ob- 
liged to a& with Freedom, even towards his Su- 
periors; to deal plainly with them, though with 
Humility and Submiſſweneſs. As he made it 
his Exerciſe to keep a good Conſcience, fo was 
e Mm 2 "= 
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he deſirous to rectify the Conſciences of others, 
_ eſpecially when he judged the Peace and Happi- 
neſs of the Church, or State, concerned. His 
Zeal might in ſome Mens Thoughts, and poſſibly 
in Reality, at ſuch a time tranſport him beyond 
the Bounds of Prudence: But who is there that 
hath not his Infirmities? And certainly in theſe 
Caſes, wherein good Men think the Honour of 
Gop concerned, we ought to make Allowances, 
if they ſeem to exceed in their Zeal ; eſpecially, 
when in the general Tenor of their Lives, they 
are highly exemplary: And there are none that 
are acquainted with Mr. Dodwell's Writings, but 
muſt own, that he therein expreſſes great Candor, 
Meckneſs, Modeſty, and Humility, 

H1s undaunted Courage appeared from a Let- 
ter he wrote to be communicated to an eminent 
Biſhop, who proſecuted thoſe who aſſembled by 
themſelves, in that they could not join with o- 
thers, leſt they ſhould incurr the Guilt of Schiſm. 
** He's ſorry that that Biſhop ſhould deny that 
** Favour to his old Brethren, (who are ſtill his 
* Brethren on the old Terms) which even Pa- 
* piſts and Onakers are permitted to enjoy. He 
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* an{wer what has been ſaid in our Books, and 


in caſe of farther Exceptions, give us Leave 
to reply. I foreſee (ſaith he) no Reaſon he 
can have to except againſt theſe Things, if he 
deligns the Good of onr Souls, and the Satil- 
faction of our Conſciences. If Force be all, 
let us in God's Name reſolve to obey GoÞ 
rather than him, ſince he has, by his Schiſm, 
* diveſted himſelf of His. Divine e, 
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argues the Caſe. He defires that he would 
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« Gop Almighty animate his little Flock, and 
« oive us Grace to perſevere to the End, ----- 
« Heaven will make Amends for all. g 
As for Mr. Dodwell's Temperance, that's too 
mean a Word to expreſs his Moderation in the 
Uſe of Meat and Drink, and his extraordinary 
Abſtinence : For he not only forbore the Uſe of 
ſtrong Liquors and delicious Fare, but alſo fa- 
ſted three Days in a Week, viz. on Wedneſday, 
Friday, and Saturday: And this, not as thoſe 
that think they keep Faſts, when they forbear 
eating Fleſb-Meat, tho' they indulge themſelves 
in eating delicious Fiſh, and drinking rich Wines; 
but in abſtaining from all Food, except a Diſh or 
two of Coffee or Tea, (tho' in his two laſt Years, 
when declining, he was prevailed with to drink 
a little Chocolate) till Supper-time; and that 
was not till Seven of the Clock at Night, and 
then he eat nothing of Fleſh-Meat. And thus 
he faſted every Day all the Time of Lent, except 
the Lord's-Day, on which he cat a Dinner, bur 
nothing of Fleſh-Meat. This Practice he con- 
tinued till the two laſt Lents of his Life, which 
he was hardly prevailed with by his Friends to 
deſiſt from, notwithſtanding he was much de- 
cay'd and impaired in his Health. Tho' even 
then he confined himſelf to his Faſt of three 
Days in a Week, which he continued till his laſt 
e When, at the Beginning of the firſt off 
thoſe Lents, he was (by his Friends Arguing, 
back d with the Judgment of Caſuiſts whom he 
conſulted) perſuaded to deſiſt from his former 
Ulage, he thus expreſs'd himſelf: © Have I kept 
Lent theſe Nine and forty Years, and muſt 1 
NS +” 7 
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* now leave it off?“ I take the more Notice tit 
of this pious Perſon's Practice, becauſe in this 
Age Faſts, however thoſe that are ſolemn, are 
ſcarce eſteemed as a Chriſtian's Duty, and are 
looked on as if they were neyer required under 
the Goſpel, oz uſed in the firſt and beſt Ages of Ml 
Chriſtianity. | S AL 
PossiBry ſome may be ſo far from eſteem- 
ing this as a Vertue in Mr. Dodwell, as to think 
it blame-worthy ; and that on this Reaſon, be. e. 
cauſe this Aſcetick Life might, in their Thoughts, 
render this very good Man leſs ſweet in his Cos. 
verſation; at leaſt at ſome times, how agreeable 
ſoever ordinarily it might be to them that viſited WM 
him; and be ready to impute ſome Moroſeneſs, 
which at ſome times he might ſeem guilty of, to 
his immoderate Faſting, eſpecially if, in their Wl ten 
Obſervation, it chiefly appeared at ſuch a time. 
This I may apprehend with them to be probable. 
But we muſt not condemn Practices that are in * 
themſelves praife-worthy, becauſe ſome Incon- 
veniencies may attend them; nor, on ſuch Ap- d 
prehenſions, * the Examples of ſuch ex- 
traordinary Abſtinence ; eſpecially conſidering 
the Age we live in, wherein Men ruin into the 
contrary Extremes, when Drunkenneſs and In- 
temperance are ſcarce eſteemed Sins; however 
bur ſinall ones. „ SEE ang ba 
I AM likewiſe apt to impute ſome other In- 
conveniencies to his retired Life, and his Unac- 
quaintedneſs with the World, his ſtudying Books 
more than Men. As from hence he had more 
of the Innocence of the Dove, than the Wiſdom 0 
of the Serpent, ſo it had an Influence on his ae N 
 "* 5. On 
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tings, and made him expreſs his Thoughts leſs 
clearly than he would have done, had he more 
frequently converſed with the Generality of Man- 
kind, This I am ready to impute, in a great 
Meaſure, to his Retirement, and his Converſing 
with few but Scholars, He took from thence 
wrong Meaſures of the Underſtandings of Men 
in general, looking on them as of a larger Size 
than in truth they were, and making his own 
reach the Standard of Mankind: By which Means 
ke over-ſhot them, and wrote Jeſs ſuitably to 
their Capacities, He judged, that becauſe his 
Notions and Expreſſions were eaſy to ſome, they 
would be ſuch to all his Readers. | 

Ix his Reaſonings he may ſeem to be Guilty 
in the other Extreme; and I find him, in his Let- 
ters, complaining to his Friends, that he was not 
able to comprize his Thoughts in few Words, 
He thought, that what he concluded was not de- 
monſtrated, or firm, unleſs he laid a large Foun- 
dation. This occaſioned, in his Writings, fre- 
quent Excurſions, which many Readers may think 
impertinent to the Subject he handles: But they 
were ſuch, which he judged requilite to prevent 
and obviate Objections which might be ſtarted, 
and to leave ſuch as diſſented from him excuſa- 
ble. And poſſibly, ſometimes, that he might ob- 
lige his Reader with ſomewhat that might pleaſe 
or benefit him, that had not been obſerved by 
others, which what he treated of brought into 
his Thoughts. For ardinarily thoſe Digreſſions, 
or what ſeems to be ſuch$ contain Matter of ſin- 
gular Uſe, as tending to clear ſome Paſlage in 
[ac Holy Scriptures, or in the ancient Fathers, 

. or 
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or elſe give Light to the Hiſtory of the Church, 
correct the Miſtakes of learned Men, or ſuch as 
may help to lay a Foundation for Catholick 
Peace and Unity, and generally, things not ob- 
ſerved by others, And withall, ſuch as he judg. 
ed ſerviceable to his Deſign, tho' they might not 
appear (at leaſt at firſt) ſuch to his Reader, 
How firm Mr, Dodwell was to the Church of 
England, appears both from his Writings and his 
Practice. As he had ſtudied the Nature of the 
Catholick Church, and the Neceffity of each Chri, 
ſtian's communicating with it; ſo he made the 
Biſhop of each Diſtrict the Principle of this Unity, 
and not the Pope, and aſſerted, that the. Pope's 
claiming this was an unjuſt Uſurpation, He, in- 
deed, aſſerted the Neceſſity of Union, the Dan- 
ger of Schiſm, and that Chriſtians unneceſſary 
withdrawing from the Communion of their own 
Biſhop, was $:hiſm ; but this is no good Reaſon 
for branding him as a Papiſt ; nay, the Charge is 
unjuſt, as well as uncharitable, He ſhews, (in 
his Reply-to Mr. Baxter, in his Defence of his 
Book of Schiſm, g 1.) * That he has as much to 
* clear himſelf from the Imputation of Popery, 
* as Mr. Baxter can have ; his Education from the 
Beginning, in the Communion of the Church 
of England, and never varying from it; His 
* Renunciation of Popery, when he was made 
Fellow of the College of Dublin, (which, ſay 
„be, Mr, Baxter is willing to aſperſe, becauſe 
* Thad once the Honour to be a Member of it:) 
* His Books againſt Popery, in one of which, 
* (viz. Conſiderations of preſent Concerument) he 
i has endeavourcd to prove, that the We 
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of the Church, as well as of the Court of Rome; 
are treaſonable. Had he been -inclined to 
Popery, as has been injuriouſly ſuggeſted, there 
was a Time when his Intereſt would have prom- 

ted him to diſcover it, vig. the Reign of King 
James II. But he was then ſo far from it, that 
he then. freely, boldly, and publickly diſputed 
with, and againſt, the  Papiſis, eſpecially thoſe 
that were Apoſtates from the Church of England: 
He at that Time, as he had done before, wrote 
292inſt the Papiſis, reprinting his Two Diſcour- 
ſes, with a new Preface, to thew how indefen- 
ible the Separation of Engliſh Papiſts from the 
Communion of our Church was, Oc. of which 
before. And this he did at a Time, when they, 


who would be thought the moſt zealous Prote- 


fants, by their fawning Addreſſes, betray'd_the 
Intereſt of the Reformation, and encouraged the 
Methods uſed to undermine the beſt retormed, 
and beſt conſtituted Church on Earth. Mr. Dod- 
well thus continued a firm Friend to the Prote- 
ant Reformation, to his Death. In his Paræne- 
js, he ſhews, how mean the Pope's Pretences are 
to a Supremacy ; eſpecially, that which his Cham- 
pions inſiſt on, the Primacy of S. Peter: That he 
had no ſuch Spremacy over the other Apoſiles, 
* when he was at Rome; that he had no Suc- 

ceſſor in his Apoſtleſhip, much leſs in any Su- 

periority over the Apoſiles ; that if we allow 
him any Supremacy, and any Succeſſor in it, this 
muſt belong not to the Church of Rome, but 
to that of Feruſalem. See the reſt, 943. In 
the laſt Book he publiſhed himſelf, wiz. that of 
licenſe, he perſiſted in juſtifying. our Reforma- 
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tion. Pag. 112, Gc. he ſhews, © That the Do- 
* ctrine of the firſt and pureſt Age, is to be look. 
on as the Standard; that from this, there 
vas a Variation in After-Ages; that the Nu- 
* meroulneſs of ſuch who thus varied, can be 
* noJuſtification of their Practice; neither ought 
the Conſent of the more numerous Churches in 
later Ages, to be taken for a Proof, that what 
** greater Numbers of Churches, in midale Ages, 
* do agree in, ought therefore to be preſumed 
* to have deſcended from truly Apoſtolical Tra- 
dition; or to preſcribe againſt a Recourſe to 
** Originals, for trying the Merit of the Cauſe, ” 
By which he overthrows the Infallibility of Oral 
Tradition, which is ſo much inſiſted upon by the 
Romaniſts, in their Cauſe againſt our Refornu- 
tion. For which, the Biſhop of Sarum returns 
him Thanks, in his laſt Letter. 
THERE'S one thing farther, that may con- 
vince the World what Honour Mr. Dodwell had 
for the Church of England, when it came in com- 
petition with that of Rome; which is this that fol- 
tows. When he had Correſpondence in Matters 
of Chronology, not only with the Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, but alſo with thoſe learned Foreigners, 
Norris, the Keeper of the Vatican Library, and 
Pagi ; he dedicated thoſe Chronological Trea- 
tiles, his Annales Velleiani Quintilianei, Statiam, 
& Pliniani, to thoſe Friends of his, who had 
employed themſelves in Studies .of the ſame 
Kind with himſelf, and made the Dedication 
in that Order as I have named them. But when 
the Book came to the Preſs, and his Friends had 
heard that Norris was advanced to be 4 3 
* unal 3 
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Anal; they altered the Order of the Dedications 
and put Norris before Biſhop Lloyd, thus, Emi- 
wntiſſimo H. Noriſio, Reverendo admodum Guil. 
Ldio, &c. Mr. Dodewell fo far diſliked this, 
that he ſuppreſſed all that Dedication, (as the 
ſuppreſſed Sheets among his Papers yet teſtify) 
in that he thought it unworthy a Son of the 
(lurch of England to poſtpone a Biſhop of that 
(lurch to any of the Church of Rome, tho' ad- 
ranced to the greateſt Dignity, under that of a 
Pope, in that Church, tho' he paid a due Defe- 
rence to him, as a learned Perſon, and his Friend. 
And this he did, when he might have cleared. 
himſelf, and thrown the whole Blame on the 
Authors of the new Dedication ; and when 
withall, the Printing it anew, as he had at firſt 
penned it, could not but increaſe the Charge. 
uus r not omit the Veneration Mr. Dodwell 
lad for the ſacred Miniſtry, and the Deference he 
paid to CnrisrT's Miniſters on account of their 
Office. There were few things that he more 
warmly reſented than Contempt caſt on Clergy- 
men, 0 : And that, becauſe it reflected on CHRIS 
their Maſter, in whoſe immediate Service they 
were employed; and withall, when hereby a 
Dileſteem of Religion itſelf was produced : For 
when Men were ready to entertain contemptu- 
ous Thoughts of Religion, when they obſerved 
luch, whoſe Office it was immediately to ſerve 
tncrein, to promote the Intereſt of Religion, 
lighted, affronted, and contemned. He was 


(by This js evident by his Letter (above-mention'd) concerning 
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much concerned, that there ſhould be any who 
impiouſly deny, and ridicule the. Rights of the 
Clergy : The Deſign of which Men, is, to un- 
dermine all Religion, and (if it was poſſible) us 
extirpate all Senſe thereof out of the Minds of 
Men. But theſe Men Mr. Dodwell did not ſo much 
wonder at, becauſe Religion is the great Enemy 
of the Luſts and Crimes they indulge themſelvesin 
the Commiſſion of; as at Clergy-men themſelyes, 
eſpecially, if of the higheſt Degree, who ſpoke or 
wrote any thing that might create in any a Dil. 
eſteem of their own ſacred Function, either by 
denying its juſt Rights, Dignities, and Privileges, 
and hereby leſſening that Authority wherewith 
Cuxlsr has inveſted His Miniſters ; or, who by 
a needleſs Ripping up, and Aggravating the Faults 
of ſome Clergymen, thereby expoſe the whole 
Order to Reproach. Hence, when he had any 
occaſion to mention any Faults of the Clergy; 
he did it with a due Deference to their Office, 
and expreis'd a hearty Concern, that any of 
them ſhould detract from the Dignity. of their 
Function, or aſſert any thing which might leſ- 
ſen that Eſteem and Veneration which was due 
to it: Eſpecially, when done in this profligate 
Age, wherein the Enemies of Religion lay hold 
on every thing that they can improve to its Dil- 
advantage, of which this is none of the leaſt; 
the Contempt caſt upon its Miniſters, (e). He 
treated Clergymen, that were his Adyerſaries, 
with a Rcverence due to their Function, however 


he had been treated by them. 
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(b) Second Letter to the Biſhop of Sarum, p. 30. | 
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vio 1 $4411 conclude with taking Notice of Mr. 
teWDodwwe!l's great Piety, in living under the Senſe 
un. ot G o D's Fatherly Care and Providence, and in 
to lis conſtant and ſolemn Adoration of Him. 

s of. H x frequently recounted the ma Providen- 
uch ces of GO p to himſelf, his Preſervation at his 
my pirch, in that diſmal, calamitous Time. 30G Ob's 
sin rung up Friends for him ſeaſonably, and unex- 
e peaedly; of which the Reader may before find 
or the Inſtances. Particularly, Go p's providing the 
Di- candenian Profeſſorſhip for him, at ſuch a Time, 
by in which he ſhould otherwiſe have been reduced 
es, to great Streights, in that, by reaſon of the Com- 
ita motions then happening in Treland, he was de- 
by prived of the Rents of his Eſtate, which lay in 
ts that Ki Rgdom. | | 

ole As he expreſſed his Senſe of Gop's Providence, 
ny by his grateful recounting of Gop's eſpecial Fa- 
Vi vours, ſo he did likewiſe by his patient Submiſ- 
ce, ſon to thoſe Loſſes he ſuſtained, and by his Truſt 
0: WF and Dependence on Gop for Futurities: The 
. firſt he expreſs d upon his being deprived of that 
Cle 


deſirable Preferment of his Profeſſorſhip, yo 
his Refuſal of the new Oaths; he then prefixes 
this to his Seventeenth Lecture, which he had de- 


Id ſigned, but was forbidden, to read, The Lord 
i- give, and whe Lord taketh away; Bleſſed be the 
t; WM Name of the Lord. And as for his Reliance in 
ic Cop, he expreſs'd this when he had a Proſpect 


„of Death near approaching, and obſerved his Wife 
er concerned for the Loſs that the and their Chil- 
dren ſhould thereby ſuſtain; he told her, that as 

be was not, ſo neither ought ſhe to be dejected 
at this; and that on this Conſideration, VO 
OD 
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in Him; and that he was aſſured, GOD would 


ſently after Four of the Clock. At that Even- 
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GOD was a Father of the Fatherleſs, and a Hyſ 
band to the Widows of them that put their Truf 


be ſuch to his Widow, and Orphans ; and that ay 
Gop had given him Children, fo He would 
provide for them. 

I xow come to Mr. Dodwell's Piety, with re: 
ſpe& to the immediate Worſhip of Gov, his 
ſolemn and private Addreſſes at the Throne « 
Grace. As 2 the firſt, the Celebrating the Pub. 
lick Prayers of the Church, no Clergyman (on 
whom there's a greater Obligation) could be 
more punctual. As he joined in the Care and 
Charge, tor ſome Years, in providing a Mini 
ſter of CHRIST to offer up the ſolemn Offices © 
our Church to Gop, ſo he conſtantly joined 
therein, unleſs prevented by Journies: And at 
ſuch Times he celebrated thoſe Offices by him- 
ſelf. He joined in the daily Prayers to the laſt 
Day of his Lite, being at the Evening Prayers 
on June 6th, and died the next Morning pre- 


ing Service, he deſired, and received, the Abſolu- 
tion of our Church. He always performed the 
publick Worſhip with that Reverence as is ſuit- 
able to ſuch religious Exerciſes: And even till 
three Days before his Death, which was ſo long 
as his Strength would permit him, obſerved the rc- 
verential Geſtures preſcribed by the Church ; which 
reſtify, and tend to excite thoſe holy Affections, 
which are requiſite in our Addretles, before thc 


Sovereign Majeſty of Heaven and Earth. 


Hs would never omit any Opportunity of re- 
ceiving the Lord's Supper, when celebrateg 5 
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ſuch a Communion wherein he could join. He 
encouraged and commended thoſe that were con- 
ſcientious herein, and very much blamed ſuch 
who neglected it, to the great Hurt of their own 
Souls, and the Scandalizing of others. 

WHAT Mr. Dodwell's 5 Devotions were, 
could only be known to Gop and to himſelf, 
any other way but by his Retirement. But theſe 
may well be preſumed to be performed by him, 
by that Regard he had to all Go y's Command- 
ments, and by his recommending ſuch Exerciſes 
to others, in his Preface to the Book entituled, 
An Jutroduction to a devout Life. Theſe he 
would not have recommended to others, had not 
he himſelf practiſed them. And we conclude it 
from his religious Addreſſes at the Throne of 
Grace with his Family, together with the Sing- 
ing of a Plalm, . Te > betore he went to 
his Bed. 

HAVING given this Account of Mr. Dodzell, 
I might now entertain the Reader with that De- 
ference which learned Men both of this and of 
other Nations paid him, and what Elogiums they 
beſtowed upon him : How much Foreigners, and 
even ſome of a different Communion, courted 
his Friendſhip by. kind Letters, Preſents of Books 
newly printed, mentioning him with Honour in 
their Writings, and the like Expreſſions of the Va- 
lue they had for him. Snch were Cardinal Noris, 
Pagi, Magliabecchi. 0 | 

SEVERAL kind Letters paſſed betwixt him and 
the learned Grovizs, Profeſſor at Utrecht, in one 
of which, after great Profeſſion of Love and Ho- 
nour he had for Mt. Dodell, he adds, Qant. 
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 faciendus eſt, qui ingenii præſtantid, & Dothing 


diffuſe per varias diſcipline copid, nulli noſtri ſe. 
culi 90 . The like paſſed betwixt a 
and Perizonius, a learned Profeſſor at Leyden, 
replete with Profeſſions of mutual Kindneſs, in 
which they communicated their Obſervations to 
each other, which would not be unwelcome to 
the Reader, as thoſc that are to be found in his 
Intercourſe betwixt him and other learned Men. 
What Characters theſe beſtowed on him, may be 
found. in Mr. Hearne's Account thereof, before 
Mr. DodwelPs Diſſertation on Dr. Woodward's 
Shield. | | uh 
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Mr. Dodwell's Death, farther 
Character, and Epitaph. 


IT R. Dodoell's Picty, which is the moſt 
ax honourable Part of his Character, 
41 manifeſted its reality in the laſt Days 
and Hours of his Life. He had ſen- 
D] ſibly decayed for a Week before his 
Deceaſe, but eſpecially on Wedneſday, 
June 6. At One of the Clock in the Morning, 
on June 7. he ſent for me; and I preſently appre- 
hended that he had but a few Hours to live. When 
we prayed by him, and for him, and withall read 
ſome Portions of Scripture, eſpecially out of the 
Pſalms, ſuited to his Condition, he blamed him- 
ſelf, that he could not intend his Mind to what 
was read to him, and in the Prayers preſented 
tor him; Requeſted our private Prayers, and 
lent up ſeveral Ejaculations to Almighty Go 
ſuch as, Lord Je sus, have Mercy on me: Lord, 
lift up the Light of Thy Countenance on me, &c. 
Nor long before his Departure, he gave me 
Thanks, as for other Expreſſions of my Love, ſo 
for this Laſt eſpecially, that I would at that unſea- 
lonable time of the Night afford him Help and Aſ- 
ſtance, What would I not have done for him, 
whoſe perſonal Worth; and, much more, the Obli- 
gations he had laid on me, challenged from me, even 
“W . what- 
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546 His Death, and farther Charafer, 
whatever lay in my Power 2 He had, before 
that, thanked his Wife for her great Kindneſs to 


him : And, indeed, ſhe deſerved it, from her 
ſingular Care, and continued Attendance on him 


Day and Night; for ſome Nights having never 


gone to bed, and got little or no Sleep.” When 
we obſerved him juſt a dying, (tho' ſomewhat 
ſooner than we expected, having not the uſual 
Coldneſs in Hands and Feet) we preſented the 
Commendatory Prayer to Gop for him; to which 
he was heard, by one that was neareſt to him, 
to ſay, even when juſt expiring, Amen. By 
which we found, that as he had, thro Gov's 
Goodneſs, enjoyed all along, even to ſome Mi- 
nutes before, the Uſe of his Reaſon, and Abili- 
ty to exert Acts of Piety and Faith; ſo Gop 
granted this Mercy to him in his laſt Moment. 
Ms. Dodwell's Perſon is well deſcribed by 
Mr. Hearne, (Vol. 5. of Leland, p. 112. where 
is a fuller Account of him.) © He was of a 
« ſmall, but well-proportion'd Stature, of a 
« ſ{anguine (and I add, a fair) Complexion, of 
* a grave, ſerious, but a comely pleaſant Coun- 
e tenance, of a piercing Eye, of a ſolid Judg- 
% ment, and ready Apprehenſion. He was a 
* faithful and ſincere Friend, very chatitable to 
<« the Poor, (notwithſtanding the Narrownels of 


his Fortune; ) free and open in his Diſcourſe 


© and Converſation, (which he always managed 
* without the leaſt perſonal Reflexion) courteous 
* and affable to all People, chearful in the 
cc higheſt Afflictions and Calamities, facetious 
« upon all proper Occaſions, ever ready to give 
* his Counſel and Advice, and extremely com- 
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te municative of his great Knowledge. See 
the reſt, | | 
He was naturally of a ſtrong, vigorous Con- 
ſtitution of Body. He has ſometimes told his 
Friends, that he knew not (that is, by his own 
Experience) what the Head-ach was. This was 
of the greateſt Advantage to him in his inde- 
fatigable Studies : That as his natural Genius 
and Inclination of Mind prompted him to the 
acquiring of Knowledge, and to the Improves 
ment and Uſe thereof to the Benefit of others; 
ſo the Strength and Vigour of his Body, which 
Gop gave him, enabled him with extraordina- 
ty Diligence, to read and digeſt ſuch variety of 
Authors, and afterwards to make ſuch Uſe of 
them in thoſe many learned Tracts which he 
has publiſhed. 
NoTw1THSTANDING, this muſt be owned, that 
this made him leſs careful of his Health than 
he ought to have been; he relying too much on 
the Strength of his Conſtirution. That conſtanc 
Enjoyment of his Health, (to which his ſtrict 
Temperance much conduced) and the quick 


85 Going-off of Indiſpoſitions, without the Ute of 
* Medicaments, in his earlieſt Age, made him a- 
or Lerſe to them afterwards when abſolutely re- 
rle quite; he telling his Friends, that put him up- 
ed on the Uſe of them, that Nature would do its 


own Work. This made him likewiſe too care- 
lels in avoiding, in his declining Age, what was 
noxious, becauſe the like formerly had been of 
no Diſadvantage to him: And this Careleſnefs 
was then, in a ſpecial manner, detrimental to 
him in his Journies, when he wanted the Care 


* 
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of them, who at other Times daily attended 
him, and prevented ſuch Inconveniences, eſpe. 
cially that of his affectionate Conſort. He, ha- 


ving been diſuſed to a due Regard of himſelf, 


while the natural State of his Body rendred it 
leſs needful, neglected that Care afterwards when 
abſolutely neceſſar x. | 

He had a Cough for Two Years before he 
died, which happened on the following Occaſion 
to be increaſed. He would not be diverted from 
his wonted Cuſtom of travelling on Foot to 
London, . tho' 26 Miles, A uſed ſome 
Years before to perform with Eaſe: in a Day's 
Time; ) and this in a Winter-Scaſon, when the 
Ways were foul, and the Days ſhort. When 
he was within a Mile of Hounſlow, the Night 
overtook him. He, fearing leſt he ſhould loſe 
his Way on the Heath, his Eye-ſight being then 
decayed, kept all along in the Horſe-Path, tho 
very dirty, and thereby went in wet up to the 
Ancles for that Mile. When he came to his 
Inn, he made not that haſte to his Bed as was 
requiſite: And, which was ſtill worſe, the next 
Morning put on his Stockings and Shooes thus 
wet, (the People of the Inn having neglected to 
dry em) and thus travelled the remaining Ten 
Miles to London. By this Means, his Cough be- 
came violent. It was. a conſiderable Time be- 
fore he would take any thing to remove it, 
when perſuaded thereto, tho the Cough was 
leſſened ar firſt, yet not cured. At length he 
was ſeized with an intermitting Fever, which 
the Cortex could not conquer. At firſt, whil 
the Fever was a Tertian, he, during the * 
4 


5 before made 
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val, would not deſiſt from his Studies; but when 
it came every Day, he was forced to it. Then, 
being in 3 of Death, having Two Years 
is Will, he left Directions a- 
bout publiſhing ſuch Manuſcripts which he had 
finiſhed ; particularly, S. Barnabas's Epiſtle, with 
the Notes and Prolegomena; and others, as his 
Friends ſhould judge convenient. He deſired 
me to deliver to Dr. Woodward what he had 
written concerning his Shield ; and gave me or- 
der about his imperfe& Letter, concerning the 
Laws of Nature and Nations, (as I have before 
an et a Subject, which, as he himſelf pur- 
poled, had he lived to have proſecuted, ſo I 
queſtion not but others will wiſh, that he had 
lived to have finiſh'd it. 18 
FRO M the firſt Approach of his Fever, his 
Strength decay'd ; but eſpecially, in the 6 or 7 
laſt Days of his Life. 'Tho', on June 5. he en- 
joyed an eaſter Night than on ſome before; 
yet, notwithſtanding that, on Wedneſday, June 6. 
he more than before ſenſibly decayed. Yer, that 
Night he walked, tho* with Trouble, from the 
Room where he ſate, and joined in the Prayers 
of the Church, to his Bed. At which Time, 
he, having lately received the Holy Euchariſt in 
the Pariſh Church, deſired, and received the 
1 directed by our Church, from my 
ands. e IM. % 
Uron my Coming to him at One a Clock 
the next Morning, June 7. he complained for 
Want of Reſt, which G op had granted to him 
as large a Proportion of, as could be expected 
in his Caſe, the Paroxyſm being chicfly in the 
b Nn 3 Night, 
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Night. This Gov. at length, after thoſe Ex: 
preſſions of true Chriſtian Piety before-men. 
tion'd, granted to him a little after Four of the 
Clock: For then eoy0y, he ſlept in the Lord, 
and reſted from his Labours. | | 
H1s Humility and wonted .Modeſty appeared, 
in forbidding a Sermon at his Funeral, that he 
might prevent thoſe Elogiums that are given at 
ſuch a Time, and could hardly be avoided at 
the Interment of ſo eminent a Perſon. Tho 
afterwards, Two worthy Clergymen took Oc- 
caſion to recommend his exemplary Chriſtian 
Converſation to the Imitation of his Neighbours, 
and to warm their Hearts anew with the Re- 
membrance of thoſe Vertues, of which they had 
felt the comfortable Influence. 
MR. Dodell was buried in the Chancel of the 
Church of Shottesbrooke, and hath this plain In- 
{cription on his Grave-Stone. 


Here lieth 
The Learned and Pious 
HENRY DODWELL, M. 4. 
Sometimes Fellow 
Of Trinity College near Dublin, 
Camden Profeſſor of Hiſtory in Oxon. 
Born at Dublin Oct. MDC XLI. 
Died at Shottesbrooke 
The VII of June, MDCCKXIL 
Anno At, LXX. 
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B Ur foraſmuch as this great Man deſerved a 
fuirer Monument, (though his learned Works will 
be the beſt Preſerver of his Memory) and an In- 
ſcription thereon, expreſſing fully and lively his 
Character, his worthy Widow beſtowed the firſt 
of beautiful Marble, and the latter we owe to 
the Reverend Dr. Friend, very eminent for his 
great Learning, and thofe other ſingular Accom- 
pliſhments, which fo well quality him to fill, 
with univerſal Applauſe, that important Station 
of preſiding over Weſtminſter School; and from 
whoſe Care and Conduct the next Generation 
may expect to be ſupplied with fit Perſons to 
adorn and diſcharge the weightieſt Employ- 
ments, both in Church and State. He was 
pleaſed very readily to comply with the Requeſt 
that was made him, to pay this Piece of Reſpect 
to Mr. DodwelPs Memory; and when the Rea- 
der mall have carefully peruſed the following 
Inſcription, he muſt own that the Learned Do- 
Gor hath perfumed the Grave of his Friend, and 
tranſmitted his Character down to Poſterity with 
all Advantage, by his elegant and maſterly 
pen. N SER Es 7 $3 \ _ 7. ; | . 
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Acckde Hoſpes quicung; Literarum Studia | 
Vel Humanarum vel Divinarum ſapis, 
Diſce mar mor hoc quem ſignet virum. 
Hic Ille ſua condi oſſa voluit, 
Cui inter vivos fruſtra quæſiveris parem. 


HEN RICUS DODWELLUS 
In quo conjuncta erant | 
Cum memorid rerum prope infinitd 
Et Inventionis Fecunditas 
| Et Judicii Acumen. © 
Cum miriſico quodam Pudore, 
Animi Firmitas inconcuſſa. 
Cum aliqud in diſputando vehementid, 
Candor eximins. ; 
uod, difficillimis in re Chronologicd nodis 
Feseliciter expeditis, 
Novam Antiquæ Hiſtoriæ Lucem affuderit, 
Eam Ill: Laudem ultro omnes 
75 Suam & Propriam tribuunt. 
Sed & Hanc etiam cum paucis communem habuit, 
uod toties in Arend Criticd 
Sine Faſtu & Maledicentid certaverit: 
Omnemque, quaqua patet, Eruditionis ambitum 
Capaci Mente comprehenderit, 
_- Iſtius interim 
Quam aucupari ſolent Eruditorum Coryphæi 
| Gloriolæ Contemptor. 


a, 
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Ad majora ſcilicet intentus, 

Primævæ in Eccleſid _— Vindex 
| | Audirs maluit, 7 
am Reipublice Literariæ Lumen. 
Vetera itaque Patrum Chriſtianorum Monumenta 
Indefeſſus perluſtravit; 
Et quorum Scripta animo accurate infixerat, 

Eorum Severitatem & Sanctimoniam 

In Vita accuratius expreſſit. 


E Collegio $$. Trinitatis, prope Dubliniam, 
Doetorum ſuffragiis accerſitus, 
Oxonium migravit 
Ubi Camdeniani Prælectoris munus 
Multd cum Laude, quoad Potuit, ſuſtinutt : 
Inde cum receſſiſſet, | 
In Adibus Shottesbrochianis, 
Amiciſſimi Viri Hoſpitio uſus, 

Inter Libros delituit, conſenuit, obiit, 

| Juris Regii & Epiſcopalis 
Ad Extremum Ja Spiritum Propugnator. 


Animam Eruditam, Simplicem, Piam 
Deo reddidit, Jun. 7. A. D. 1711. Eta. o. 
Conjugi Optimo A en - ODWELLA 


pour 


5 — 
334 Tybe Concluſon. 
I DOUBT not but that the Reader is highly 
gratified by this noble and elegant Inſcription, 
which fo clearly and advantagiouſly gives bin 1 
Character of Mr. Dodwell. Had his Life been 
written with near that Elegancy and Accuracy, 
nay, had approached thereto, tho' at a great Dj. 
ſtance, it would have been much to the Reader's 
Satisfaction, and (which is of leſs Concernment) 
to the Author's Honour. 7 
YET, however mean my Performance is, 1 
ſhould be defective in my Duty as a Chriſtian, 
and as a Miniſter of CHRIST, ſhould I conclude 
without a grateful Acknowledgment of the 
Goodneſs of my Heavenly Father in continuing 
to me my Life, and alſo ſo great a Meaſure of 
Health in this my old Age, as to be enabled to 
finiſh this Undertaking, though falling ſhort of 
Mr. DodwelPs Worth, and the Reader's Expecta- 
tion. My Fault would be the greater, conſider- 
Ing the Pattern of him which I have here repre- 
ſented ; who, though he was careful to make uſe 
of his Time in acquiring Knowledge, and impro- 
ving it to the Benefit of Mankind, yet would 
daily ſpare a conſiderable part thereof for reli- 
gious Exerciſes, and Addreſſes at the Throne of 
Grace. | RES 
I THEREFORE humbly adore the Name of 
my Gracious Gop for this His Goodneſs, as 
well as for all His other manifold, ſingular Fa- 
vours and Bleſſings exhibited to me a poor worth- 
leſs Creature, -who am leſs than the leaſt of all 


His Mercies. And withall, I earneſtly beg of 


Him, that He would be pleaſed to make this 
my mean Performance beneficial to my Readers, 
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in any reſpect, but chiefly by exciting them to 
act with the ſame Uprightneſs and Integrity as 
Mr. Dodtwell did, and to imitate the Example of 
- induſtrious, humble, charitable, and pious 
perſon. | 


Grant this, O Gracious Father, for the Sake of 
Thy Son Jesus Cnrist : To whom with Thee, and 
Thy Holy Spirit, be aſcribed, as is moſt due, all 
Praje Honour and Glory, now and for evermore, 
men. | 


Kh. <= 
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By the Author of His LIFE. 


LONDON: Printed for RicHARD SMITH 
at Biſhop Beveridge's Head in Pater-Noſter- 
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ND H IS Account of Mr. Dod- 
well Hypotheſis was collected 
| and written at firſt, — 
Years ſince, for the Collector's 
own Uſe, to ſatisfy himſelf 
what was Mr. Dodwell's true Senſe about 
the Soul, which was ſo variouſly reported 
and cenſured. In collecting of which out of 
bis Writings on that Subject, where he met 
with any thing that was of uſe, and tend- 
ing to clear any great Truths (tho' it may 
ſeem leſs ſerviceable to the main Diſpute 
about the Soul) be took Notice of it for his 
own Satisfaction; and having then writ- 
ten it, was untoilling to be at the Pains to 
alter it: Eſpecially when he thought that it 
might not diſpleaſe the Reader more than 
himſelf, whatever his Thoughts might be of 
the main Hypotheſis concerning the Soul. 

He digeſted it into this Method by ob- 
ſerving, (1.) What were Mr. Dodwell's 
Thoughts of the Soul in its firſt Original. 
(2.) What it was after the Fall, And, 
(3.) What 
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Re 
(3.) What it was upon the Redemption and 
Reſtoration by Oif, | 

Whatever T houghts ſome Men may have 
of this Performance of Mr. Dodwell's, yet 
they cannot but approve of his End and De- 
fien, when it was to clear the Juſtice of 
God in his Dealings with Heathens, with 
Ideots and unhaptized Infants, and to clear 
the Doctrine of Original Sin. As for ac. 
counting for the Doctrine of Reprobation, or 
Præterition, God may certainly chooſe what 
Nations or Perſons he pleaſes for His Pre. 


ternatural Favours, without derogating from 


bis Attribute of Goodneſs; and He may 
as freely paſs others by, and not admit 
them. And all the Conſequence ſuch a Pre- 
termiſſion, in reference to Supernatural Fa- 
Vours, Would be to leave them entireh to 
their own Nature; which, as it would ad- 
mit of no Immortal Enjoyments, ſo neither 
of Immortal Calamities, Here's nothing 


 barſh. © 


So likewiſe the giving Account of endleſs 
Torments, if Gol be pleaſed to leave Hea- 
thens and unbaptized Infants to their natural 
Mortality, nothing can be complained of. | 
Infants may have the Benefit of their Inno- 
cence (Reward they ge che to) even 
in their Separare State. ey may be qua- 


lified for Converſation with good Spirits, 


and indiſpoſed for receiving the Harm of the 

ill Offices of thoſe that are Malignant. Aud 

their good Angels, allow'd to em (as the An- 

cients believ'd) at their Nativity, ma) Pr 
f f 


PREFACE. 


telt them in their Separate State, as it is 
now in their Bodies. 


As for the Truth of the Hypotheſis, this 
is left to the Judgment of the Reader, it 
being here only related, without any Cenſure 
or Approbation of it. i | 


E. D. ſignifies the Epiſtolary Diſcourſe ; 
and where is only mention'd the Page 
and its Number, it refers to that, 
Pr. the Præmonition. . 

1 P. D. the 1ſt Preliminary Deſence. 

2 P. D. the 2d Preliminary Defence. 


In mam Places he neglected to referr to 
the Place in Mr. Dodwell, and was now 
unvilling to trouble himſelf to find them 


out. 


* 
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Concerning the vu 


Immortality of the Soul. 


R. Dodell from ſeveral Ex- 
JEST preſſions in the New Teſia- 
lM} 2 ment thinks the Immortality 
8 of the Soul, at leaſt in Hea- 
== 1 - ven, i5 ſuppos'd not to be 
known without Divine Revelation. This 
could not be true, if it could be prov d 
by Reaſons drawn from the Nature of the 
Soul (as known to us in this Life) ante- 
cedently ro Divine Revelation. 

Ms. Dodwell did not think the Argu- 
ments ferch'd from the Immateriality of 
the Soul ſufficient to prove its Immortality, 
and particularly thoſe of Deſcartes, con- P. 51. 
ſdering what might be argued for the 
Souls of Brutes. He did not take Rea- P. P. 59. 9 
Jon for ſo ſecure a Standard of knowing wv 
the Nature of the Soul, as Authority ; and = 
not any Authority ſo proper as that of the * 
Holy Scriptures, eſpecially as interpreted 
by the Phraſes and Notions about that 
„ Time 
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E. D. p. Succe 


32. 


Mr. Dodwell's Hypotheſis of the 


Time entertained, that was alluded toh 


the Sacred Writers, ſuch as thoſe of Phil 
and the Helleniſts: Not as approving al- 
ways the Philoſophical Notions delivered 
by them, nor reſolving what he did ap- 
prove into the Authority of ſuch as de. 
livered them, but into that of the Holy 
Ghoſt tacitly approving them, and ſome- 
times correcting them. He aſcribes like- 
wiſe much to the Traditions of the Ca- 
tholick Church of the firſt and pureſt 
Ages, for which almoſt all Perſons and 
Churches pretend a Reverence. He con- 
cludes that, as the 1 thereof would 
ſecure him from the Charge of Innovation, 
ſo from that of favouring Impiety, when 
the firſt Ages of the Church were ſo far 
from being guilty of that Charge. He 
conſider'd what the Doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures were, as from themſelves, ſo 
from the firſt Chriſtian Writers, who are 
on good Reaſon to be ſuppos'd belt ac- 
quainted with the Doctrines deliver'd to 
them by the Apoſtles or their immediate 

ors. But he doth nat think that 
the Conſent of all, or the greateſt Part, 
of particular Churches , at this Di- 
ſtance we live in from the Apoſtles, was 
ſuch an Argument. The Proteſiants 
took many Doctrines, as they found them, 
without examining them from Originals, 
when of no Uſe in the Controverſies then 
diſputed: And as for the two great Bodies 
of the Greeks and the 2 conſider- 


ing 


Immorta ity of the Soul. 
ing their Allowance of new Revelations 


ſince the Apoſtles Times, and their pre- 
carious Proofs of them, he looks not on 


them as ſufficient Atteſters of Apoſtolick 1 
Doctrines. He did not imagine, that in 1 P. P. | 
an Age, which owns the great Improve- P. 22, 23. 15 


ments of the late Philoſophy, and the 
Juſtice of the Eccleſiaſtical Reformation, 
which ought then never to have been at- 
tempted ; that an Attempr to diſprove ge- 
nerally receiv'd Errors would be eſteem'd 
a Crime ; neither could he imagine this a 
juſt Ground to do it, for fear of intro- 
ducing Scepticiſm ; there being no Rea- 
ſon, that any ſhould have a Liberty to 
doubt of Principles that are really unque- 
ſtionable, for the Sake of ſuch which have 
ſeem'd hitherto unqueſtionable for want 
of a particular Application in conſidering 
them. For if this be admitted, we mult 
leave all Knowledge in the State we found 
it in, and never offer at any Improvement 
of it; nor ever reform any ſinful Pra- 
Rice, becauſe generally receiv'd, as that 
of Image-Worſhip was both by the Weſtern 
and Eaſtern 7 at the Time of 
our Reformation. The Condemning this 
makes not the Conſent of the whole Ca- 
tholick Primitive Church queſtionable, be- 
cauſe it affects the whole Church in both 
Parts of it, tho both pretending to a faith- 
ful Delivery of what they recciv'd from 
the Apoſtles, | 
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Mr. Dodwell's Hypotheſes of the 


1. Mx. Dodevell from 1 Tim. vi. 16. in 
general concludes, that God is He, 6 ut 
e 01 "AVavaciay, who only hath Immortali. 


1 p. ty; that He alone is dν,ↄu a&Q0aproc, 


14. 
1A. 


P. 214. 


Joh. v. 26. who has F & £avrg. That 


** ”- nothing elſe can be Immortal, but as it 
1. to Ar. derives its Immortality from Him, who 
N. P. p. is 0 e. 10 

113, 138. 


his Fall. 


As for Man in his firſt Original, before 


2. Go created Adam out of the Duſt 
of the Earth, and then breathed into him 
the Breath of Life, and he became a living 
Soul. This ſuppoſes, that (1ſt) he was 
form'd out of the Duſt of the Earth; that 


he had from that no other Life, but ſuch } 


as Brutes, which oblig'd him to return to 
Duſt again, Gen. iii. 19. Had nothing 
farther been added by God, he would 
have been periſhable as Beaſts, nor could 
this Principle have {ecur'd him from actual 
Mortality, ſo that he could not have ſur- 
viv'd the Diſſolution of the Body. As for 
his Body, tis evident, that it is naturally 


Mortal; otherwiſe there would have been 


no need of different Sexes in order to the 
Propagation of Mankind, as there will be 
none at the Reſurrection; nor any need 
of the Tree of Life, to make them Im- 
mortal, If the Body is thus naturally 
Mortal, a naturally mortal Soul is more 
ſuitable to it than one naturally gs? 
| 70 
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Immortality of the Soul. 
tal. This Mr. Dodwell calls the Choical 
Soul. ind ned. 10 
Tno' withall, the Body is Part of our- 
ſelves, and not præter- natural, (as ſome 
Philoſophers, and ſome: Hereticłs aſſerted) 
and thence capable of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments, and conſequently the Reſurre- 
tion of them, as the Church believes, is 


conſonant to Reaſon, that it might partake 
in Rewards and Puniſhments. 


3. Gop ſuper- added His Afflatus; God 
breathed into Man the Breath of Life (call d 
The Spirit of Man) cut and then 
he became 4vx4 TL All which an- 
ſwers the Greek Tranſlation, which is fol- 
low'd in the New Teſtament : "Eraaos d 
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ge, du names! tis ur LOonv. Here's a 
Man ſuppos'd before God's Breathing: If 
a Man, then not a dead Man, which is in- 
deed no Man, but one animated with a 
lower Soul, common to him with Beaſts, 
and not to be imputed to a Divine Brea- 
thing. But the Breathing gave him the 


Honour, which (according to the Pſal- 


miſt) diſtinguiſh'd him from, and exalted 


him above, the Beaſts that periſh. As by the 
former he had an Animal Life, and that 
only; ſo by this Breathing he became ſupe- 
riour to all other viſible Animals; that as 


the Spirit of the Beaſt goeth downward, ſo 
this Spirit of Man goeth upwards, Ec. ii. 2 1. 


. 
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Mr. Dodwell's Hypotheſis of the 
God made a remarkable Difference in the 
Formation of Man and other Animals: 
Concerning theſe, he ſaith, Let the Earth 
bring. forth the Living Creature after his 
Kind, Gen. i. 24. making them the Pro- 
duction of the Earth ; but of Man, Ver. 26, 
Let us make Man, and Ver. 17. So God cre- 
ated Man; Vid. Letter to Mr. N. p. 124. 

Tur making of the ſuperiour and infe- 
riour Soul to. be only two diſtin Powers 
of one Principle by Divines, is taken from 
Ariſtotelian Principles deriv'd from the 4- 
rabians. But the ancient Fathers thought 
otherwiſe. Therefore Biſhop Pearſon 


thinks that the Article of Chriſt's Deſcent | 


into Hell was inſerted in Oppoſition to 
the Apollinarians, who thought the Di- 
vinity ſupply'd the Place of the Humane 
Soul in Chriſt. As God, he could not 
deſcend, as being Omnipreſent ; the Chot- 
cal Soul could not, that being diffolv'd 
with the Body; therefore it was the ſupe- 
riour Soul that deſcended. S. Athanaſius 
ſhews againſt Apollinaris, that it was ne- 
ceflary Chriſt ſhould aſſume this Soul, as 
well as the other, (the Choical Soul) in 
order to be the Saviour of the World. 

Bur then Mr.Dodwell ſuppoſes, that this 
Soul is not of itſelf immortal ( tho' by it 
he is fitted for the Reception of the Spirit, 
which renders it immortal, of which more 
afterwards.) But as Philo expreſſes it, 
this vo is dvatuuiacis, like the Steams 
of Odoriferous Bodies, that cannot pretend 


a 
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Immortality of the Soul. 

to any long Continuance, or any proper 
natutal Immortality of themſelves. Yer 
he declates; that it is not diffoly'd with 
the Body, againſt Dr. Coward and Mr. Lay- 
ton, but that it will continue till the Re- 
ſurrection, if not till the general Confla- 
gration; of which more afterwards. 

Tx1s Pno is the Light which lighteth P. 134. 
every Man that cometh into the World. 

Tunis was ſuppos'd by Tertullian to be & 15. 
ex traduce, and ſo by others till the 4th 1 47. p. 
Century; and tho' then contradicted, yet 71, 4% 
was it not then condemn'd. 
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4. THAT God did to all this add His 
$irit the Holy Ghoſt, which is call'd by 
St. Peter, 1 Pet. Oeia Quois, the Divine 
Nature; by which he becomes %oreaye 1 P. D. 
and exoxayroc, 1 Theſſ. v. 23. The Spirit P. 94- 
ſeems to be the Likeneſs of God, in which E. D. 5. 
God is ſaid to create Man. * 
THE von was from God, and in the 
Opinion of the Heathens (quoted by St. P. 118. 
Paul, Ack. xvii. 28.) made us God's Off- 
ſpring, and qualify'd all Mankind for a 


preter-natural State of Immortality and E. D. p. 


Happineſs. And hence ſometimes call'd 159. 
Spirit. This Breathing made them neither 
naturally Mortal nor Immortal, but ca- 
pable of either. But by the Addition of 
the Holy Spirit, the Divine Nature, to the 
other Conſtituents of Humane Nature, 
he became Tear, perfect, (in the Style ,, 
of Theophilus Antioch) a God, and * 
y 
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Mr. Dodwell's Hypotheſes of the 


by entitled to Immortality, and the hez: 
venly otuyTypiov. This is that which the 
Apoſtle calls 7vsdua Gore, the quicken. 
ing Spirit, 1 Cor. xv. 45. The ſecond 
Adam. | I OP 

TRR humane Soul, without this Acceſ. 
ceſſion of this nobler Divine Principle, 
this adſcititious Spirit, would not have 
been actually immortal. 

Tx1s ſhew to be Senſe of S. J. M. in his 
Dialogue with '7ryphon, 1 M. p. 54, 55, 59. 

TH1s is deriv'd from the A6yec, who is 
call'd by Philo, &uro awtpurec, and du 
$0101. 


5. Uron Adam's Fall, he, and conſe- 
quently his Poſterity, loſt the Spirit, which 
would have actually immortaliz d him. 
The Spirit was a. preter- natural Favour, 


to the Continuance of which God was 


not oblig'd, it being not due to us by any 


Exigency of Nature: And, therefore, upon 


to him and his Poſterit 


Adam's Sin, God might juſtly deny both 
ity, this, and the 
Immortality conſequent thereupon, which 
was his own free Gift. By which Mr. Dod- 
well ſhews, how eaſy an Account may be 
given of the Doctrine of Original Sn ; 
which he doth out of the Commentaries 
aſcrib'd to St. Ambroſe, on Rom. v. 12. 
And in E. D. p. 303, 305. gives from 
hence an Account of the miſerable Con- 
ſequence of Adam's Fall. From the Lols 
of the Holy Spirit enſues the Darkneſs of 
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Immortality of the Soul. 571 
our Minds, from the want of the Spirit 
whoſe Work tis to enlighten us. When 
in Darkneſs, they are Slaves to the Devil 
under the Darkneſs of this World, of 
which the Devil is the Prince. They are 
hence Slaves to fleſhly Luſts, to the Body 
of Sin and Death, having loſt that ſuper- 
natural Power, which could alone have 
enabled them to ſubdue them. Hence 
not being rais'd above this World to a 
Celeſtial State, they. are expos'd to the 
Calamities of the World, and to the 
Power of the Prince of this World: 
And their wanting the ſuper-natural Prin- 
ciple for ſubduing their Paſſions, expoſes 
them to the Sufferings of this World, 
which are the natural Conſequences of 
unſubdu'd Paſſions. In another World, 
their undiſciplin'd Appetites will be fix'd, 
and yet no Poſſibility of ſatisfying them: 
They'll become indifpos'd for heavenly 
Pleaſures and Converſation with 
Spirits; and have a Congruity of Inclina- 
tion with curſed Spirits, which muſt give 
them a more abſolute Power over fach 
Souls, during the Time of their Exiſtence, 
tho' it ſhould not prove Eternal. | 


6. Fox, a farther Unhappineſs enſues 
to Mankind by our Fall, and that is, be- 
ing under the Power of the Devil. | 

Tx x Devil by his Sin fell from a State 
of Happineſs ; from Heaven, which was p, 3. 
his J oi, the Place proper for his 

g Spiritual 


1 


P. 3d. 


Mr. Dodwel!'s Hypotheſis of the 
Spiritual Nature; yet his final Miſery is 
not yet undergone by him and his Aſſo- 
ciates, but the everlaſting Fire is reſery'd 
for them. The Devils in him that was 
poſſeſs d with the Legion, tell Chriſt of 
tormenting them before their Time, Matt, 
viii. 29. and Luk. viii. 3 1. deſire they 
may not be ſent into the Abyſs immedi- 
ately ; which is the ſame, which not onl 
by the Poets, but alſo St. Peter 1S*call'd 
Tartarus, 2 Pet. ii. 4. And in other 
Places ouoros sfr e, outer Darkneſs; 
which is reſerv'd for them againſt the 
Judgment of the great Day, Jude 6. 
They are, indeed, at preſent in Chains of 


Darkneſs, to be afterwards puniſh'd in 


that outer Darkneſs deſign'd for them 


at the Day of Judgment, the Time ap- 


Pr. p. 41. 


pointed for it. Chains ſuppoſes theſe Be- 
ings to have a Heavenly and Divine _ 
dient in their natural Conſtitution, which 
would have enabled them to aſpire to the 
Heavenly Regions of Light, kad they not 
been thus confin'd; and Chains of Dark- 
eſs, to let us know, that it was to the 
Darkneſs of thoſe ſublunary Regions, in 
Oppoſition to the Light of thoſe that are 
Celeſtial. ä 

In the mean while, the Devil is the 
Enemy of Mankind, tho' in Chains, who 
makes it his grand Buſineſs to make all 
humane Souls liable to thoſe Puniſhments, 
which are prepar'd for himſelf; and hence 
in the New Teſtament is n 1 17 
| ic 
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Immortality of the Soul. 
Publick Enemy of all Mankind, and the 
Head of all Rebellion. In the Old Teſta- 
ment he is repreſented as envious of the 
Proſperity of Mankind, an Accuſer, and 
a Suggeſter of pernicious Counſels ; but 
without Mention of any Deſign farther 
than Externals. He robbed Adam of the 
Felicities of the viſible Paradiſe 3 tempts 
Job to Impatience by temporal Calami- 
ties ; brought a Plague on the Iſraelites, 
by tempting David to nnmber them ; 
drew Ahab into a War with the Syrians, 
by becoming a Lying Spirit in the Mouth 
of his Prophets; oppos'd the High-Prieſt- 
hood of Foſhua Cook. lit.) by perform- 
ing his Office of a Slanderer and falſe 
Accuſer. ” 

In the New Teſtament, as the Devil's 
Malice and Enmity againſt Mankind is 
after declar'd, ſo alſo the Pozwer that they 
have; as where they are call'd (as Eph. 
vi. 12.) dN, SEG uoOponpahropes TE 
gur, 78 aigver Tere, and Job. xii. 3 1. 

xVi. 11. call'd the Prince of this World. 
Mankind by the Fall became under the Do- 
minion of Satan, ſo as to be led caprive. 

Map ſubject to him, who has «paros P. 253, 
the Power of Death, that is, the Devil. 

He is the Prince of the World, as he is 
the Prince of the Darkneſs thereof, the 
Region of Mortality, the inviſible State, 
which is ſignifyc by the Word Hades. 
Thus all Mankind were made obnoxious 
io that Government, which was allow'd 


the 


574 Mr. Dodwell's Hypotheſzs of the 
the Devil by God Himſelf ; but no farther 
than God had been pleas'd to allow it him. 
and with thoſe Reſtrictions which God 
had reſerv'd for the Good of them whom 
He took into His own Protection, and the 
Guard of good Angels, who are mini. 
ſtring Spirits under Him for the Good of 
the Heirs of Salvation, : 

7. Tuo by the Loſs of the Tvetus, the 
Spirit, Mankind Joſt that which would 
have made them actually immortal, yet 

the Ivy was ſtill retain'd, by vertue of 
which the Souls of Men continue at the 
Diſſolution of Soul and Body: So that, 
as at Death, the Spirit of Brutes, who 
want the Pnoè, go downwards, fall to the 
Earth, that is, periſh; ſo the Spirits of 
Men return to the Lord that made them. 
It is this Pzoe, this Breathing of God, and 
not any Animal Operation common to hu- 
mane Souls with thoſe of Beaſts, (not even 
their Reaſoning about ſenſible Things) 
that entitles humane Souls to live after 
their Bodies. This ſuppoſes the Soul not 
to depend on the Body, as that of Brutes 
doth, and to periſh with it; but to be a 
Flatus, a Breathing of God, and to con- 
tinue ſo long as God is pleas d to continue 
His Breathing, and will then ceaſe to be, 
whenever God ceaſes to breathe; which 
Mr. Doduwell ſuppoſes will not be before 
the general Reſurrection, and poſſibly the 
great Conflagration. This ee 
D | / 0 
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Immortality of the Soul. 
to receive the TIveoua, which would have 


immortaliz'd him, but cannot itſelf make 
Man immortal. 3 


8. Ar Death the Souls of Men go into 
Hades, the common Receptacle of humane 
Souls, of which there is the ſuperiour Re- 
gion, into which good Souls go, and the 
— allotted to the worſt of Spirits, 
till the Day of Judgment. Both ſtyl'd 
Hades in the Holy Scriptures, as. well as 


in other Writers; that they aſſign'd the 


Heavens (which had no Returns nor Mix- P. 250. 


ture of Darkneſs) to the pure Spirits, 
who had no Contagion of material Affe- 
ctions; and the ſubterraneous Regions, 
where there was no Acceſs of Light to the 
worſt of Spirits; and the middle Space to 
ſuitable Inhabitants of both Sorts. Vet 
theſe, tho' both in the ſame Space, were 
ſuppos'd to have different Reſidences, ſo 
as to have no Communion with each o- 
ther; which is imply'd in the great Culph 
fix d between them in the Parable of the 
rich Man and Lazarus. Both theſe are 
call'd Hades, and yet even the Apoſtles 
themſelves, the Foundations of the Church 
next to Chriſt, are ſuppos'd by the Apo- 
ſtolical Hermas, to go to Hades : That 
the Martyrs, the higheſt Rank of the Bleſ- 
led, are plac'd by St. Jobn, Rev. vi. 9. 
vj under the Altar. This Altar is 
the Archetypal Altar in Heaven, and there- 
tore the Martyrs cannot be thought to be 
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P. 255. 
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Ar. Dodwell's Hypatheſis of the 
in it, in Heaven, when ſaid to be under 
it: That they were to expect an Acceſſion 
of Happineſs at the Day of judgment; 
that good Souls were acceſſible in that 
State by the Devil, at leaſt ſo far as in the 
Caſe of Samuel, who ſeems forc'd to ap- 
pear to Saul by the Adjurations of the 
Witch of Endor. 3th | 
Tus is the Reaſon of the Prayers in an- 
cient Liturgies, produc'd by Primate Uſeer, 
wherein are Prayers for Patriarchs, Pro- 
phets, Apoſtles, Martyrs, and eyen the 
Bleſſed Virgin herſelf: Not only as own- 
ing them as one Body with the militant 
Church on Earth, but as believing them 


to need their Prayers, whilſt they were in 


þ. 148. ; 


thoſe ſeparate, Manſions acceſſible by the 
Devil. But withall, that they were in a 
State of Happineſs, and with Chriſt, not 
only as they are one Body and one Spirit 
with Him, (for ſo they are alſo in this 
World; ) but as they are in the ſuperiour 
Sublunary Region of the Air, the uatacy 
Ode deſir d by Ignatius in his Epiſtle to 
the Romans, the Æt her. 
THAT what was the Caſe of Samuel and 
the old Prophets to the Particular of the 


Devil's Power over them in a State of Se- 


paration, yet there is Reaſon to believe, 
that their Caſe is better under the Goſpel. 
A.. 

Tn Wicked ſhall continue in a State of 
Puniſhment in Hades, until the general 
Conflagration, even ſuch as nevet heard of 
„ 
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Tu Uſe of Hades is to receive Souls 
when they are. in a ſeparate State, after the 
Diſſolution, of Soul and Body. This there- 
fore would be uſeleſs, if the Soul died 
with the Body, as Dr. Coward and Mr. 
Layton imagin nr 


* 


” 


of which no Original is known, and 
therefore, probably, from thoſe Divine Re- 
velations, which were believed familiar 
in the firſt Ages of Mankind) that Souls 
ſurvived their Bodies in Vehicles, on which 
they depended ; which, as they were more 
ſubtile than their groſſer organized Bodies, 


ſo were thought to continue long after the 
Diſſolution of their Bodies, and to con- 
tinue the Exiſtence of the Souls that de- 
pend on them. Theſe Vehicles are call'd 
Unbræ, ei baverrev. The Primitive 
Chriſtians believed ſeparate Souls to have 
vVi/ible Bodies of the ſame Shape with thoſe 
wherein themſelves lived formerly. Yet 
they believed thoſe Bodies mortal, as be- 
ing capable of ſenſible Pain by the cor- 
poreal Fire of Hell. : 


9. Arter Adam's Fall, as Mankind be- 
came miſerable by the Loſs of God's Spi- 
rit, and the many ill Conſequents that 
enſued thereon, before mentioned 9. 5, 6. 
lo that as there could be no Claim from 


1 


Ir was a; generally received Tradition P. 145: 
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Ar. Dodwell's "Hypotheſis of the 
there any Promiſe or Divine Revelation, 
that God would give that to all Men 
which none could challenge on any other 
Title. No Covenant after Adam with 
Mankind in general, that every individual 
ſhould have it reſtored to them, fince they 
had loſt their Claim by their Covenant 


with Adam. 


10. Tux Second Perſon of the Triniy, 
6 26ycc, undertook'to be our Saviour and 
Redeemer, and to that End affamed our 
Nature, not only to make a Propitiation 


for our Sins, but alſo that he might pro- 


F. 227. 


cure the Holy Spirit for us, and beſtow it 
upon his Peculium, by which they might 
recover that Happineſs, and thoſe Privi- 
leges which they loſt by Adam's Fall. 


11. CnRisr, in order to the procuring 
thoſe ſignal Benefits, in aſſuming our Na- 
ture, was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt. It 
was the Third Perſon of the Sacred Tri- 
nity, which over-ſhadowed the Bleſſed 
Virgin, by which ſhe became Xapropon, 
Graced ; when He who is Xn, and the 
Original of all Graces (both Xayirec, and 
Xapiopara that are beſtowed upon Man- 
kind, over-ſhadowed her. This is the 


Uuction by which He became the Meſſiah, 
the Chriſt, or Anointed. The Divine 
Nature was not capable of any farther 
Sanctification. Therefore this only con- 
cerns his Humane Nature, which 1s 4. 
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nointed with the Oil of Gladneſs above 
his Fellows. | 4 


II is this, in which it hath pleaſed the 
Father, that all Fulneſs ſhould dell. In 


this the Fulneſi of the Godhead' is ſaid to 


dwell bodily, - i. e. the Divine Spirit dwelt, 


not only in viſible Symbols, as the Shechi- 
naht, which over-thadowed the Mercy- 
Seat, the Clouds of the Temple in the 
time of the Law, but as the true Original; 
Body being oppoſed to Shadows, and ſen- 
ſible Repreſentations. 'What is ſpoken, 
Lu. i. 35. of the Holy Ghoſt over-ſhadow- 
ing the Bleſſed Virgin, and that what was 
to be born of her ſhould be called the Son 
of God, cannot be underſtood of Chriſt's 
eternal Filiation, but of the Man Chriſt 
ſeſus, whereby He is in another Senſe the 
Son of God, and the Firſt-horn among many 
Brethren, that is, among many other Men, 
who could not otherwiſe be called his 


Brethren. This makes all that partake 


of the Spirit of Chriſt to have One God 
with Him, and makes hir Father to be 
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our Father alſo; It being hence call'd his pr. 48. 
Led, 1 Pet. i. 23. and {aid exropeveodar, to E. P. 
go out from him, Job. xv. 26. This be- 230. 


ing the Spirit of Adoption, by which we 
cry, Abba, Fatlier, the Humane Nature of 
Chriſt, deriving its Extraction from the 
ſame Spirit, could therefore gtve the Divine 
Perſon, on that Account, no higher a 
Relation to che Members of the Peculium, 
than that of a Brother. 

1 ages P p 13. AS 
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232. 


enjoy, is Immortality, that as in Adam all 


Mr. Dodell s Hypotheſes of the 


12. As Chriſt purchas d the Holy Spi- 
rit, aſcended on High, and is inveſted with 
Power to beſtow it; ſo it is Chriſt's Work 
to reſtore Mankind to their Primitive Dig- 
nity, by reſtoring this Spirit, the Divine 
Principle which they had loſt. This is the 
Purchaſe of the Avycc, the avroaulpwnes, 
that what we loſt by the Firſt Adam, 
might be reſtor'd by this Second Adan, 
the Man from Heaven, 1 Cor. xv. Who, 
as He gave the Spirit to Adam himſelf, ſo 
could alone renew it to his Poſterity. So 
that from hence, the Spirit is the ſame 
with Chriſt, and the Lord from Heaven, in 


the Reaſoning of St. Paul. Their Names 


are us'd promiſcuouſly. The Word of 
God, that is in us, 1 Job. i. 10. which 
abides in us, 1 Foh. ii. 14. Chriſt in us, 


the Hope of Glory, Col. i. 17. Tho' the 


Spirit be the Purchaſe of Chriſt, yet withall, 


it is the Gift of the Father, Joh. v. 26, 27. 


The Spirit is in the Father in Regard of 
the Son, and in the Son in Relation to us. 


13. AMoxs other Privileges we thence 


die, ſo in Chriſt the ſecond Adam, all 
muſt derive their Title to Life, that is, 


the Life which is oppoſed to Death, which 

was derived from the earthly Adam. From 
the earthly. Adam we have nothing but 
what is eſſential to our Conſtitution, and 


that is 4x4 Lega; but from Chriſt, tne 
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medua Loorouty, This latter is only de- 
rivable from Chriſt, it being the Image 
of Chriſt, the ſecond Adam, the Lord from 
Heaven; as the 4vyy is the Image of the 
earthly Adam, from whom we receive 
whatever is properly our humane Nature. 
It is not from the firſt Adam, but from 
the ſecond Adam, that we derive our Im- 
mortality. e e ee 
TAE immortal Nature is the quicken- 1. P. PD. 
ing Divine Spirit, which is united to Holy 93: v. 
Souls of the Peculium, as an Ingredient 
of their Nature. This Spirit alone qua- 77. 48. 
lifes us for aſcending into Heaven, which 
the Scripture repreſents as the peculiar 
Reſidence of the Father, whither Chriſt is 
aſcended, where he tranſacts his Office as 
Mediator, at the finiſhing of which, he 
brings his many Sons into Glory, 
TuISs Immortality is natural to the 2. . D. 
Divine Spirit, who is GOD in ſuch a# 75 
Senſe as cannot agree to any created Being, 
This Spirit immortalizes ſuch as are ad- 
vanced to a cloſe indiſſoluble Union with = 
it, The Spirit that immortalizes muſt be 1. A. p. 
derived from Chriſt himſelf. That muſt PB. 
be by being united to Chriſt. Our Union 24. 8 
with Chriſt muſt be by being united with 
his myſtical.Body the Church, and thereby 
with Chriſt himſelf who is the Head of 
that Body. | 2 
ITxis Unjon muſt be by Baptiſm, which 
is ſettled by Divine Eſtabliſhment for that 
End, which will be cleared by conſidering 


P. 267; 


Ar. Dodwill s Hypotheffs of the 
theſe Things mote particularly in' what 
follows. 1 


14. Ous Bleſſed Saviour by His Under- 
takings became the Lord of the World, 
advanc'd above all Principalities and Pow. 
ers, and by His Apoſtles commanded all 
the World to become His Subjects, and to 
be admitted as ſuch by Baptiſm ;- and to 


thoſe, who thereby become His Peculium, 


and perſiſt in their Allegiance,” He pro- 
miſes eternal Life, and to others that re- 
fuſe this Subjection, He threatens eternal 


Miſery. Thoſe that were baptiz'd, did 


(according to the Form of their Stipula- 
tion) couvTaooeoba O, vow Subjection to 
Chriſt's Banner, and did dv7rr4oocota 19 
S r, profeſs an. irreconcilable Enmity 


to the Devil. 


Tx the Devil became the derm d E- 
nemy of God and Man, and thoſe who 
then joined with him were of his Party, 
and liable to the Puniſhments prepar'd for 
him. This was one of the Revelations of 
the New Teſtament, that the Prince of 
this World ſhould be judged,” Foh. xvi. 14. 


Pr. p. 28. That Fallen Angels are kept in Chains of 


Darkneſs unto the Judgment of the great 
Day, Jude 6. There being no direct 
Mention of the Fall of Angels in the Ola } 
Teſtament, tho there are ſome Alluſions to 


it. But as we are told this in the New 


Teſtament, ſo therein is the Devil declar d 
the Head of a Party, and was proclaim'd 
r a 
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2 Publick Enemy, when Chriſt ſent forth 
His Apoſtles to preach. the Goſpel, com- 
manding all Mankind to become His Sub- 
jects, obliging theni to join in the War 
againſt the Devil, and to forbear thence- 
forwards all Communication with him, 
under Pain of ſharing in his Puniſhments. 
Under the Goſpel Chriſt ſet up his Stan- 
dard, and by His Apoſtles ſummons, like 
the Arrier Bands, every individual Subject 
to repair thereto, and threatening to treat 
them as Enemies, who countenance this 


boſtile Body, againſt which the War is 


proclaim' d; and leaves no Place for Neu- 


trality. Hence in tlie Ne Teſtament our 
Chriſtian Profeſſion is call'd a grsie, a 
Warfare, and the Shield of Faith is that 
by which we quench the fiery Darts of 
the evil One. As thoſe that overcome in 
that Warfare, ſhall be crown'd with eter- 
nal Happineſs ; '{o they, that will not liſt 
themſelves in their Prince's Service, and 
hence are-look'd upon as of the Devil's 
Party, as alſo ſuch as are Deſerters, are 
liable to that Tartarean Fire, which is 
prepar d for the Devil. As likewiſe thoſe 
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who heard the Goſpel from St. John the Pr. p. 38. 


Baptiſt, or our Sæviour Himſelf in Perſon, 
before all Nations were concern'd in it, 


were oblig d to receive it, under the Pe- 
nalty of enduring the Fire prepar'd for the 


Devil and his Angels, Mar. ix. 33, 4. 


And the 5pyh jutaagen, the Wrath to come, 


101 i P p threaten'd 


584 Mr. Dodwell's\ Hypotheſis of the 
threaten'd to the Diſobedient by St. John 
the Baptiſt, Matth. iii. 11. 

P. 267. Ir was one great End of Chriſt's comin 
into the World to deſtroy the Works of 
the Devil. That Oracle of Virgil, Occidet 
ut ſerpens, is therefore by Conſtantine ap- 
ply'd to our Saviour; and He Himſelf 
teſtify'd the Diminution of the Devil's 
Power upon His Appearance (however of 
His Victory gain'd on the Croſs) Job. xii, 
31. Now is the Judgment of this World; 
now {hall the Prince of this World be caſt 
out. And our Saviour Himſelf mentions 
from whence he was caſt out, I beheld Sa- 
tan as Lightning fall from Heaven, Luk. 
x. 18. And this is repreſented (Rev. xii, 
8, 9.) in the Event of the War betwixt 
Michael and his Angels, and the Dragon 
and his Angels, viz. The Expulſion of the 
Devil out of Heaven. He was caſt out into 
the Earth, and his Angels were caſt out 
with him. 1017" [135 INNS UOE 

T1LL that Time the Devil was a Sub- 
ject, and enjoy'd a ſubordinate Power un- 
der His Creator; whatever Juriſdiction 
he had, muſt be by God's Permiſſion. 
Therefore Communication with him be- 
fore could be no otherwiſe culpable, than 
as it is accounted with ill affected Sub- 
jects, before their Hoſtilities are notorious 
in themſelves, or notify'd by Publick Pro- 
clamations, Then, and not till then, Join- 
ing with them becomes criminal, and ren- 
ders the Perſons joining with them guilty 
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bn of the ſame Rebellion, and liable to the 

ſme Puniſhment with the principal Re- 
ng bels. CERT v5 | — + Yet | # TY $$ 
of Tx1s Proclamation of the Devil as a pr. p. 28. 
let Publick Enemy, is peculiarly the Office of 
p- the Goſpel ; eſpecially as relating to the 
If Aﬀairs'of Seals. Act th 


of 15. Tur Means and Conditions pre- 
ii. ſcrib'd and appointed by God, whereby 
I; we may participate of the Holy Spirit, 
iſt and other Benefits purchas'd by our Bleſſed 
ns Saviour, are believing, and being baptiz'd, P. 168. 
4 Mar. xvi. 16. He that believeth, and 
K. is baptiz'd ſhall be ſav'd, and he who be- 
TR lieveth not ſhall be damu d. The Fuſt 
himſelf cannot expect to live this im- 
mortal Life by his Juſtice, that is, by 
e his real obſerving the Old Law, but by 
0 his Faith preſcrib d by the New. In or- 


It der to this, it is requiſite, he ſhould hear .Y 

the Goſpel, in that as the Apoſtle argues, ö 

- Faith comes by Hearing, Rom. x. 16, 17. * 
- which he gather'd from Iſa. liii. 1. where 1 
n the Word we tranſlate Report, is in the | 
. Greek dun, Hearing. Thence the axoy . l 
— rige, Cal. v. 5. Such as have heard the 9 
n Goſpel,” and did not embrace it, are in F 
b Scripture made the greateſt Criminals, 9 
$ 2 Pet, ii. 21. Capernaum is pronounc'd = 
- by Chriſt worſe than Tyre and Sidon, 9 
Matth. ii. 21. This brought the Caper- if 
- nates to Hell, which the other had not il 
that Reaſon to fear, who wanted the Ad- | 
| . | i 

| 


vantages 
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T. 184. 


P. 163. 


Mr. Dotwell's Hypotheſis of the 


vantages which the Capernaites enjoy d. 
Unbelievers, drelbsvrec, are threaten'd 
with Hell, Mar. xvi. 16. Joh. iii. 15, 36. 


16. ANOTHER Condition requir'd by 
God to qualify us for the Benefits of Chri- 
ſtianity, is Repentance. And this, for 
thoſe who had been guilty of Idolatry, 
and worſhipping of Devils, an actual and 
explicit Repentance of this their Idolatry: 
Their Communion with the Devil made 
them Members of that Body of which the 


Devil was the Head, which their Baptiſ- 


mal Profeſſion oblig'd them expreſly to 
renounce, before they could be receiv'd 
into that Myſtical Body of which our Sa- 
viour is the Head ; as is evident from the 
ancient Interrogation of amoraooy 74 ca- 
re; Doſt thou renounce the Devil? 
And the Anſwer was , &roT&ocount, I re- 
nounce ; a Form ſtill retain d in our 
Church in the Office of Baptiſm, This 
brings me to the next, \ 


17. BESIDES Faith and Repentance, 


Chriſt hath appointed Baptiſm as a Means 


by which the Holy =__ is convey'd to 
us. This is the ordi 

ſettled by Divine Eſtabliſhment, and that 
for ever, for our receiving the Divine 
Life ; and therefore, there is no Reaſon 
why any now ſhould expect it, who uſe 
not this which is the ordinary wiſe 
Means appointed by God for this End: 


No 


nary Way that is 
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No more than Naaman could expect the 
Cure of his Leproſy from any other Wa- 
ters beſides thoſe of Jordan, after God 
had confin'd His Favour to that particular 
River. We cannot partake of the Benefits 
purchas'd by Chriſt, but by being united 
to Him, and that is, by becoming vifible 
Members of His Myſtical Body the Church. 
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Baptiſm is the Laver of Regeneration, and P. 231. 


renewing of the Holy Ghoſt, whereby we 
are born again, not of Water only, but 
allo of the Spirit; wherein we are born 
not of Blood, nor of the Will of Men, 
but of God; wherein we receive Power 
to be call'd the Sons of God; wherein we 
have that Spirit renew'd in us, which we 
loſt in Adam; which is the new ( «Tio: ) 
Creature, reſtoring the old («7/5156 with 


which Adam was created. The Spirit is P. 118. 


the Spirit of Chtiſt, and is given by Him 


alone in Baptiſm. By our Fall in Adam P. 305. 


enſu'd a Darkneſs in our Underſtandings, 
when the Divine Spirit was-loſt,” which is 


call'd the Light. This is reſtor'd in Bap- 


tiſm, and from this Reſtitution Baptiſm is 


call'd Sriaude, Illumination. And as it P. 105. 


gives us a Right to an immortal Happi- 
neſs in Heaven, which is call'd the Inhe- 
ritance incorruptible of the Saints in Light. 


Baptiſm admits us into one Body with 


Chriſt, which Body is His Church. This 
therefore alone entitles us to be in Chriſt. 


Such are ſaid to be in Him, as Members 


of His Myſtical Body, as Branches in Him 


the 
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the Myſtical Vine; and principally as be: 
ing one Spirit with Him: The Perfons ſo 
ſpiritually united to Him are ſaid to be in 
the Spirit, and in the Abyoc, as well as the 
Avyos to be in them. Av 

P. 233. 18. Tus Scripture, as was ſaid before, 
ſuppoſes the Power of giving the Quicken- 
ing Spirit to be in the Father in regard of 
the Son, and in the Son in relation to us. The 
Son Himſelf, as Man, can lay no Claim to 
the Spirit, but in Conjunction with the Fa- 
ther, from whom He is immediately to re- 
ceive it, as from the firſt Principle of the 
Spirit, nor can the Soul of Man receive it, 
but by its Conjunction with the Son; from 
whom all, who will entitle themſelves to 

it by the Rules of the new Peculium, muſt 
280. immediately receive it. Tho” all derive 
the Spirit from the Son, yer all ſhall not 
have it from Him inmeatately, but receive 

it from ſome one Principal Perſon, who 
was deſign'd by God as the Principle of 
their Unity, upon whom He intended 
they ſhould depend, if they would entitle 

_ themſelves to the ſame Spirit. So St. John 
(1 Joh. i. 3.) urges his own Communion, 

as the Means by which all were to expect 
Communion with the Father and the Son. 
And ſuppoſes all who were out gf that 
Communion to be in Darkneſs, Death, 
and Error; the Contraries of the true 
Communion, of Light, and Life, and 
283. Truth. It will be as impoſſible for any 
„ | PTY Member 
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e Member of the Spiritual Body to have the 
0 Spirit, when ſeparated from the Head; 
N as it is for any Animal Member to retain 


any Remainder of the Animal Life, when 
ſeparated from the Animal Head. God 
alone convey d the Spirit to the Son: The 
Son alone gave it to the Apoſtles: This 
is made the Standard of all other Offices. 
Thenceforward the ordinary Way of re- 
ceiving the Spirit was from the Apoſtles, 
and not otherwiſe to be receiv'd from them 
but by the Impoſition of their Hands. 
After their Deceaſe, none but the Biſhop. 
ſucceeded the Apoſtles in that High Pre- 
rogative of giving the Spirit by the Impo- 
ſition of their Hands. This was then given Pr. p. 18, 
by the Biſhops only, as the Succeſſors of 50, 51. 
the Apoſtles, as the Spirit was given b 
none but the Apoſiles whilſt they liv'd. 
This was call'd o@paxyic, the Seal, by the 
Ancients, which denotes the Baptiſmal 
Spirit, the true @&c, from whence our Sa- 
viour's Baptiſm came to be entitled to 
the Name of @wriou4c. Among the Prin- 
ciples of the Doctrine of Chriſt, the A- 
poſtle (Hebr. vi. 1.) reckons Baptiſms in 
the plural Number, meaning the Baptiſm 
of .. as diſtinct from that of the Spi- 
vit. This higher Baptiſm had, in the firſt E. D. p. 
Monuments of the Church, another Sym- 289. 
bol, by which the Spirit was ſignify'd and 
conterr'd, that of Oil. And in that Re- 
gard it is reckon'd as a diſtinct Sacrament 
from the Water-Baptiſm by St. aer 
| when 
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P. 297. 


Mr. Dodwell's Hypotheſis of the 
when he would have Hereticks and Schif. 
maticks to be receiv'd #troque Sacramento; 
Meaning the Way of conveying the Spirit 
by Impoſition of Hands, as well as the 
Baptiſm of Water. Vet both of them 
may be contain'd under the one com- 
mon Name of Baptiſm, as it was the 
Right of our Saviour's Baptiſm, exceed- 
ing all other Baptiſms then known of, to 


convey the Spirit; and as our new Sacra- 


mental Regeneration under the Goſpel is 
not only of Water, but of the Spirit. It 
is clear from the Monuments of the firſt 
Ages, that the Right of conferring the 
Spirit was originally in Biſhops, and none 
but Biſhops : And that the Right of Preſ. 
byters is no more than what they can de- 
rive from the Conceſſion of Biſhops, in 
whom it was originally. This obliges 
all who will pretend to the Spirit, to 
a ſtrict Dependence on them; and is alone 
ſufficient (by the Reaſonings of the beſt 
and pureſt Ages) to oblige all to depend 
on the Biſhops, who deſire a ſolid Title 
to the Good and Divine Spirit. But that 
cannot be a good Spirit, which encou- 
rages Divifions, or which weakens the O- 


bligations to Unity thus ſettled by God; 
which makes the Graces of the Sacraments 
ealily and frequently attainable without 


the Sacraments ; which makes them at- 


tainable in different and contradiftory 
Communions; which makes them attain- 
able at Altars ſeparate, not only from the 


trus 
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true Biſhop, but from Epiſcopacy 1 itſelf ; 
which allows 'fuch Perfection in this Life, 
as perfectly to ſuperſede the Uſe of Sacra- 
ments to entitle to the Heavenly Commu- 
nion immediately, without any external 
Communion here on Earth 
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19. TRE Jets before Chriſt's Time P. 8. 
are not to be excluded from the Rewards 
purchas'd by Chriſt. He, as the Abyce, 
was their Governor then, their Govern- 
ment being a T heocracy. The Father was 
not then ſuppos'd to govern them, but to 
have committed all Government to the Son, 
Joh. v. 22. All the Appearances of the 
Deity in the Old Teſtament are therefore 
in the New Teſtament ſuppos'd to have 
been of the Aby. Accordingly, they 
who tempted God in the Wilderneſs are 
ſaid ro have tempted Chriſt, 1 Cor. x. 9. 
And elſewhere to grieve His Holy Spirit. 
He is ſaid to be offlifted in all their Affli- 167. 
ctions, on Account of His Sympathy re- 
ſulting from His Matrimonial Unity with 
them. For the Ache, not the Father, 
was ſuppos'd to have the Shechinah, which 
made Him capable of converſing with 
Mankind. Thus their Rebellion againſt 
the Theocracy, under which they then 
liv'd, may make them reſponſible to our 
Bleſſed Lord, as committed againſt His 
Perſon, who was the Angel of the Co- 
venant, and the Legiſlator of the Deca- 
logue, and of their other Laws. 85 
| ET 
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P. 11. 


Mr. Dodwell's Hypotheſis of the 


Ver this alone was not thought ſuffi- 
cient for attaining the Spirit. It was to 
be attain'd by the old Diſpenſation no 
otherwiſe, than as the obſerving of it 
entitl'd to the Benefits of the new, a. 
mong which this of the Spirit was the 
Principal. They who liv'd before the 


HOSoſpel were entitl'd to the Spirit in Re- 


108. 


164. 


verſion, and thence to the Conſequences 
of it in being immortaliz d. Before the 
Revelation of the Goſpel the actual Im- 
mortality of the Soul was not fully diſco- 
ver'd, Had it been, the Doctrine of the 
Sadducees would have been condemn'd 
by ſome publick Sentence of the Jewiſb 
Church: And this it would have been, 
had it been really, or at leaſt, in the Opi- 
nion of the Jetuiſh Sanhedrin, inconſiſtent 
with any Divine Revelation of the Old 
Teſtament. They were not ſo aſſur'd as 
we are, that. the Texts we now produce 
from thence to prove the Immortality of 
the Soul, were ſo intended by the Holy 


SGhoft. But the Privileges of that Pecu- 


lium ſeem to relate to the Favours of this 
Life; as their Secular Government was a 
T heocracy, and as they might hope to 
over-rule the Intereſts of other Nations by 
having a more powerful Numen. Their 
Plea therefore to the Spirit on this Ac- 
count was no other than as the Spirit was 
the ordinary Adminiſtrator under the Su- 
preme Being; and, conſequently, none 
could lay any Claim to the Spirit, Ran 

we n 1 hats 
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as they were concern d in the Adminiſtra- 
tion of the Civil Government. So their 
Princes were, ſo their Prieſts, and Pro- 
phets in reference to temporal Affairs. If 
they ever meddled with any Thing re- 
lating to a Future Life, it was only occa- 
ſionally. Theſe Claims were grounded 
more on the Offices, than the Vertues of 
perſons that then receiv d the Spirit. But 
the Spirit that immortalizes muſt not be 

 confin'd to Offices, but be common to all 
the Members of the Peculium. All there- p. 166. 
fore that could then be done, was to qua- 
lify themſelves for roar” fog Have Spirit, 
when the appointed Seaſon ſhould come 
for the giving of the Spirit. They had 
one Qualification, that is, their being 
born of the Patriarchal. Seed; and deſcend- 
ed from ſuch Anceſtors, with whom God 
had enter'd into Covenants for themſelves, 
and for their Poſterity. As they were of 
the Patriarchal. Seed, they were incorpo- 
rated into that Bod), of which our Lord 
Himſelf was the Head, and conſequently 
were entitl'd to all the Purchaſes of His 
5 Blood, tho themſelves then did not know 
5 it, the Principal of which was the Holy k 
Spirit. Mr. Dodwell thought it probable, 


rr 
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4 and propounded it only as ſuch, that the 
j Rebels amongſt theſe were -immoxtaliz'd 
1 to eternal Puniſhments, as their Rebellion 
D was againſt the T beocracy, in which the 
1 \cyoc was the Governor, and hence theſe 


Rebels were reſponſible to Him who was 
| e their 
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P. 191. 


Mr. Dodwill's Hypotheſfo of the 
their Legiſlator, and ſhall be their Judge; 
of which before. But for others that dy 4 
in Faith, they receiv'd not the Bromiſe, 
Hehr. xi. 39. The Promiſe meant here is 
Heaven, the New Jeruſalem from above, 
which theſe had not attained to; and the 
Fpirit alſo is a Promiſe, the Promiſe of 
the Father, Luk. xxiv. 49. Act. i. 4. and 
ii. 33. without which the other Myſtical 
Promiſe of Heaven could not be perform'd 
to them, this being a neceſſary Qualifica- 


tion for Heaven itſelf, This Spirit of 


162. 


Promiſe is the Earneſt of our Inheri- 
tance, Epb. i. 13. And the Earneſt muſt 
go before the Inheritance. i 


20. Bor the Caſe was quite different 
with other Nations. As there was not ſo 


much expected from them, ſo neither had 


they any Right. from any Promiſes, or Co- 
venants, after Adam, made to Mankind, 
that every Individual ſhould have the 
Spirit reſtored to them. Before Goſpel- 
times, other Nations, beſides the Fewy, 
were not of Chriſt's Body, and therefore 
could not be in him, being not of his 
Church. God is ſaid, A&s xvii. 30. and 
XIV. 16. concerning ſuch, ntndes and 


ta, to overlook them in the Times of 


their Ignorance, whilſt He was (de) 
unknown to them, and they wanted the 
Revelations, 'which the Jews formerly 
and at that time other Nations, enjoyed 
by the Miniſtry of the Apaſtles : But (46) 
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from that time forwards ſuch would be 
inexcufable. Before that, the utmoſt Ex- P. 116. 
tent of the myſtical Body of Chrift (as 8 
deſcribed in the New Teſtament) reach- 
ed no farther than the Patriarchs and Pro- 
phets of the Old Teſtament, eſpecially 
choſe Patriarchs with whom GOD was 
pleaſed to make the Patriarchal Covenant 
for themſelves and their Patriarchal Seed. 

Such were Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob, 

and ſome few before them in an aſcend- 

ing Line. Theſe Covenants were limit- 

ed to the Deſcendents of thofe Patriarchs, 

in Oppoſition to all other cozyal Patri- 

archal Heads of other Nations; GOD 

telling them, that he had not dealt fo with 

any other Nation. From the time there- 

fore of the Choice of the Old Peculium, 

to the breaking down of the Partition- 

Wall, the Partition muſt have continued, 

which made all Nations, beſides the Jer, 

a ſeparate Body from that which our Bleſ- 

ſed Lord was pleaſed to take for his own 

myſtical Body. So lang therefore they 
could not be Members of his Body, nor 
conſequently in him, whilſt they were 
not in his Church: And not being in 
him, they could not be made alive, but 
muſt ſtill remain in the Old Adam, in 
whom they were all to die; nor could 
have any Pretenſions to the Spirit, which 
the Apoſtle admits as the only Principle 


. 


of Immortality. They were Hill in the 118. 


0/4 Olive, and therefore could not par- 
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take of the Sap and Fatneſs of the good 

Olive, before Tk. ( eynevrpionts) Inocu- 
lation into it, So long the Gentiles were, 

by the Apoſtle of the Gentiles, reckoned. 

as, in the Old Adam, and bearing his J- 

mage, and liable to that actual Mortality 

which he owns as, the neceſſary Conſe- 

quence, of their being ſo. Nor had they 

hitherto any Warning, of their being præ- 

ternaturally oblig'd to Puniſhment, men- 

tion'd by St. Paul, Act. xvii. which might 

put them in fear of being concern'd in the 

great Day of sgerr on Account of 

God's having recalbd the Permiſſion for- 

merly indulg'd to them of walking in 

P. 120. their own Ways. But on the Promul- 

gation of the Goſpel, they would be inex- 

cuſable if they did not embrace it. All 

Nations were now quality'd to be receiv'd 

into the New Peculium, without any Obli- 

gation to incorporate themſelves, into any 

one particular Nation 8 that of the 

Jews formerly GOD's Peculium) as they 

were oblig d to do before; which it is the 

Deſign of the Apoſtle to prove in many of 

1 P. P. his Epiſtles. Neither is here any Reaſon 
from hence to queſtion the Juſtict of God, 

in reſpect to His rewarding; and puniſhing 

ſuch as thoſe who never heard of the Goſ- 

pel, who are ſuppos'd to be annibilated at 

the Day of Judgment. For they have the 

Rewards and Puniſhments of this Life, 
- which were requiſite for the good Govern- 
ment of Mankind in this World: And allo 


—ͤ—ũ— a 6 & . 


have their Rewards and Puniſhments in 
Hades, from the Time of their Death till 
the Reſurrection, ſo far as is requiſite for 
equalling the Accounts of calamitous Ver- 
tue, and proſperous Vice. And as for 
ſuch Harlan who ſhall be alive at the 
Day of judgment, God's Juſtice may be 
acquitted, (1ſt) by conſidering their End, 


(which is adequate both to the Reaſonings 


of God in the Holy Scriptures, and alſo of 
wile Heathens). it proſperous, this is a 
ſufficient Amends for a calamitous Life: 
If an ill End, for proſperous Impieties. A 
ſhorter Enjoyment or Suffering in the End 
may be taken for an Equivalent for more 
laſting ones before, if they ſupply, in their 
Degree, what they want in their Duration. 
If therefore there be ſo great Inequality 
between the Pleaſures and the Pains. of 
this Life, that the Intenſeneſs of the one, 
tho' of a ſhorter Time, may more than 
make amends for a whole Life's Duration 
of the other; this may (2dly) be yet more 
preſum'd of the Pleaſures and Pains of the 
ſeparate State. The Underſtandings may 
then give ſo clear Apprehenſions of the 


Amiableneſs of Good, and the Turpi- 


tude of vicious Courſes, as never could 
be expected under the Diverſions and Re- 
liſhes of a ſenſual Life; when there are 
neither Objects nor Organs to divert them. 
Conſcience alone under ſuch clear Con- 
viction, may more contribute to the Grief 
or Delight of naked Souls, than the 
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Mr. Dideell's Hypotheſis of the 
moſt exquiſite Impreſſions of our Fleſhly 


Organs. 


21. SEEING therefore that Faith, Re. 
pentance, and Baptiſm 'are neceſſary by 
the Terms of the Goſpel to partake of the 
Benefits of the New Pecuum, which they 
before Chriſt were uncapable of performs 
ing, it was the Belief of the Ancients, that 
our Saviour deſcended into Haus, tho 
common Receptacle of Souls, that He 
might there preach the Goſpel to them 
who never heard it here on Earth, to qua- 
lify them for their final Sentence. The 
Footſteps of which e are ſo unani- 
mous near the Apoſtolical Original, a- 
greeable to the Reaſonings and Principles 
of the Apoſtolical Age, and not contra- 
dicted by the Monuments of that Time, 
that it is hard to conceive how they could 
have any other Original than Apoſtoli- 
cal, Such is that of St. Peter, 1 Pet: 
iii. 18, 19, 20. Chriſt hath once ſuf- 
fer d being put to Death inthe Fleſh, 
but quicken'd by the Spirit; by 'which alſo 
He went and preath'd to the Spirits in 
Priſon ; which were ſometimes: diſobedient, 
when once the Long-Suffering of God 
waited in the Days of Noah. This Spi- 
rit cannot be the Spirit of Chriſt in Noab, 


but of Chriſt Himſelf, who is ſaid to be 


the Preacher ; the ſame Spirit wherein He 


liv'd at the fame time wherein He was 
alive, and at the ſame time whiertih He 
| 0 > was 


3 Wal wat of he a" 


was put do Death in the Fleſh, "Ira 
Spirit, Wille upon their Belief of His 


Preaching. "pas to «c& given them. The 
Preaehing Wis, when He was put to 
Death in tlie Heſh, that is, the Space 
between Hild Death and His Reſürrection: 

The Perſons preach'd to, were Petſoſis 
who had been fofmerly diſobedient. The 
Preachitg is diſtinguiſh'd from that df 
Noah: Then there was a Long- Suffering, 
a Reſpite of 120 Veats granted ; hefe 
none, pot their Immediäte final Anfwer. 

Again, 1 Pet. iv. 6. Foy this Caſe War 
the Goſpel 
dead, that they 
ing 10 Men In the 
ing to God in the 


4%, but li ve accord- 
Spirit. 
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4 alſo to them that ut 
might be judg'd actbrd- © 


S. Tuſtin Martyr in his Dialogue with P. 174. 


1 hon (cited likewiſe by enæuf) quotes 
aſſage aferib'd- either to Jeremiah or 
Taiah, whieh S. Fuſtit charges the Jeche 
with cutting out of Feremah. Euvievn 
de xb pioe 5. hebe rd yerpav AWTE TAY, fenoun- 
U els v LU roc, not He 106 or 
eVayyenoaodas tiroic Y owthpoy, UTE. | 
Lord remember d His Dead that 
their Graves, and went down to them 5 


preach to them the glad Tiding of Hie 


Salvation. The Deſcent of Chriſt wait 
not have been mention d in ancient Creeds 
unleſs the Chutches that inſerted it, Fat 


thought it of more Conſequence and Au. 


thority than private Opinions. In the Te 
Deum tetain' d in our hurch, this favours 


* N 


boo 


P. 178. 


Mr. Dodwell's Hypotheſis.af the 


it 3 When thou badſt overcome the Sharp. 
neſs of Death, thou didi open the King- 
dom of Heaven to all Believerc. After 
His Death, betwixt that and His Reſur- 
rection, he open d the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven to. ſuch as believ'd. When He was 
in Hades, He ,open'd the Kingdom of 
Heaven to them, who, being then in 
Hades, believ'd there. They could not 


believe without a Preacher: He muſt 
therefore preach in Hades. Our Church 
in Edward the Sixth's Time was expreſs 
for a Local Deſcent, and quoted for it 
the foremention'd Paſſage. of St. Peter. 

 WreREas likewiſe Baptiſm, and that 
with Water, is requiſite for obtaining the 
Spirit, ſome of the Ancients aſſerted this as 


2 Reaſon, why. ſeparate Souls, Who had 


{ 


no Opportunity before their Death, might 
got only be converted in Hades to aBelicf 
of Chriſt, but alſo be baptiz d. As the 
Ap oſtolical Her mas, Lib. 3» Sim. 9. N. 16. 


22. Tuo' it may be thought firange, 


that ſeparate Souls ſhould be capable of 


Corpareal. Baptiſm, yet it was not ſo in 
thoſe Ages; for. as they thought Souls 


incapable of receiving any Impreſſion from 


Fire without ſome Degree of Corporiety ; 
ſo the ſame Body that qualify'd them for 
Fire, might make them ca 


wy CA woe 


: | pable of Luſtra - 
tions by Water alſo. 
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23. Bur ſeeing our Saviour's Preach- P. 193. 
ing in Hades (the Receptacle of better 
Souls) could be preſum'd to be only be- 
neficial to the Fews, who were then the 

only Peculium; Clemens Alexandrinus a- 
ſcribes the Preaching to the Gentiles, to 

the Apoſiles, and other principal Doc fore 
under the New Diſpenſation. As when 
Chriſt was on Earth, He ſeems to con- 
fine His Miniſtry to the loſt Sheep of 

the Houſe of Iſrael; and His firſt Com- 
miſſion to His Apoſtles was, not to go 

unto tlie Gentiles, — Matt h. x. 16. The 
Preaching to the Gentiles was ſome Time 

after the Aſcenſion of our Saviour; at firſt 

by St. Peter to Cornelius, and afterwards 

by St. Paul and Barnabas. Thencefor- 
ward, according to Clement, they were 
prepar'd for performing the ſame Office of 
Preaching to the deceas'd: Gentiles, being 
themſelves deceas'd, which they had be- 

fore perform'd to their living Poſterit , 
whilſt themſelves were living. 


24. THESE were Doctrines that were 1 P. D. 

belicy'd in the early Ages of the Church; 7. 108. 

which if true, then every individual Soul 

may thus have the Terms of his Salvation 

notify*d to him, that none may be able 

to pretend invincible Ignorance: This be- 

ing a 17 75 to them who had no other 

Means of obtaining the Favour which was 

originally deſign'd for all Mankind. * 
\ ; | qQ 


602 Mr. Dodell x Hypothr/is of the 
ſo, as that they, who hear of the Goſpel 


in this Life, muſt not expect that Favour = 

but muſt depend on th Opportunities — 
granted them here, as the laſt that muſt yr 
determine their eternal State. Such thut at 

have heard the Goſpel, and not embracd of! 

it, hall be puniſh'd as the greateſt Crimi- (1 

nals, 2 The. l. i. 8. Chriſt will tale Ven. Th 
geance 098 them that obey NO the Goſpel of tate 

1 P. D. our Lord Fete Chriſt. Thoſe who know Ys 
p. 14. the Goſpel, ate oblig'd to chooſe everlaſt- kin 
| ing Rewards, under Pain, if they do other. the 
wiſe, of incurring everlaſting Puniſhment, Bu 

Ib. p.15. So that from theſe Principles, Infidels, alc 
who had heard the Goſpel, are made ſuf 

liable, from the Time of their Death to all to 
Eternity, to thoſe eternal Torments. fre 


25 0 HR1ST will at the Day of judg- A 
ment raiſe the Bodies of all ſuch as have 


been baptiz d; of the Righteous, that 10 

they may be made eternally Happy, and th 

Ib. 5.121. of the Wicked to periſh eternally. Our * 
Bodies are not, as the Platoniſts fancy d, 6 
Priſons, and only fitted for a degenerous 6 
præter- natural Eſtate: But Part of our- Þ 
ſelves, Temples of the Holy Ghoſt ; and ( 

from thence, the Killing of a Man- was | 
eſteem'd Piacular. Hence, when our : 
Bleſſed Lord aſſum'd our Nature, He af 
ſum'd a humane Body as a' neceſlary In- n 
gredient thereof. Theſe are capable of 

being immortaliz'd, and hence capable of 

| 


Heaven the proper Seat of Inumartaliey 


. 
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The Glory of Chriſt's Body at His Tranſ- 
fguration is 4 Pattern what our Bodies 
may expect, when they ſhall be made 
conformable to His own Glorious Body 
at His Reſurrection. Then the Bodies 
of Believers; when rais'd, ſhall be made 
( rvevatrint)) Spiritual, 1 Cor. xv. 44. 
The ẽEẽ νν, deriv'd from Chriſt capaci- E. D. p. 
tates the Soul for the Reſurrection. The 43. 
Wy alone, which is common to all Man- 

kind, will not be ſufficient ro immortalize 

the Body, and to render it incorruptible. 

But the vecua added not only to the u 

alone, but to the 54 Yun, will be 
ſufficient to change our vile Bodies, and 

to make them like Chriſt's Glorious Body; 

from whom all Men (who can pretend a 

good Title) are, by the Apoſtles Rea- 
ſoning, to derive a Title to the Reſur- 
rection. This 1s Athenagorar's Reaſoning 

in his Book of the Reſurrection. As fot 

thoſe Celeſtial Bodies, mention'd, 1 Cor. 

xv. 40, 41. They are Creatures, and ſo only 
capable of a precarious Immortality. How- 

ever, God may make even thoſe Celeſtial 
Bodies uſeful to our ſublunary Bodies, 

( when they are firſt diſpos'd for it by a 
Freedom from earthly Paſſions) for fix- 

ing them in that State that ſhall no lon- 

ger conſiſt of Contrarieties, whoſe Fer- 

ment may come to a Criſis in a certain 
Period: Which when thoſe Bodies ſhall 

have attain'd, the Divine Spirit is alone 
lufficient to preſetve them, and that for 

ever, 
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Body ſhall be join'd together again, and 


% 


Ar. Dodwel''s Hypotheſes of the 
ever, from that Diſſolution of their Parts 
which would make them ceaſe, at leaſt, 
to be what they are: Then Death ſhall 
be ſowallow'd up in Victory: Then Death 
and Hades {hall be caſt into the bottom. 
leſs Pit. When the ſeparate: State ſhall 
end, as it muſt do when the Soul and 


that eternally ; then the Place of ſeparate 
Souls ſhall have an End alſo. This Vi. 
ctory over Death being the laſt, and there. 
fore immediately preceding the Triumph 
of our Saviour, muſt therefore be at 

Conſummation of our Saviour's Media- 
torial Office, as well as of the World: 
When He ſhall have tranſlated the Souls 
of His faithful Servants from the Diſtri& 
of gag 0avate and ꝙbopdc into the true 
Heaven, the proper Region of Immorta- 
lity. When our Bodies alſo ſhall be made 
pneumatical, faſhion'd like His Glorious 
Body, and fitted for the Wings of His 
Spirit, which will then tranſlate them 
to the higheſt Heavens, the Regions of 
immortal Happineſs. All the Uſe of 
Hades is to receive Souls, when in a 
ſeparate State, at the Diſſolution of Soul 
and Body: This therefore would be uſe- 
leſs, if the Soul dy'd with the Body, as 
Dr. Coward and Mr. Layton imagine. 


26. As for ſuch who have heard the 
Goſpel in this Life, as they muſt depend. 
on the Opportunities granted them here 

as 


as the laſt that muſt determine their eter- 

nal State; ſo they muſt, if they have p, 42. 

not embrac'd the Goſpel, be perpetuated 

to Puniſhment ; becauſe, through their 

own Fault, they have not receiv'd the Bap- 

tiſmal immortalizing Spirit. But which 

way God will perpetuate them to Puniſh- 

ment, depends on His Pleaſure. That 146. 

the Souls of wicked Chriſtians ſhall be en- 

abled to endure eternal Burnings with- 

out Diſſolution, is (by the Principles 

mention'd 9 8. of their having Bodies 

capable of Pain in their Separate State) 

to be aſcrib'd to the ſame Almighty 

Power, by which the three Children were 

preſerv'd in the fiery Furnace. This Con- 1 P. D. 

tinuance of their Being by an external Prin-P?: 104. 

ciple, is not properly call'd Life, eternal 

Life in, Scripture being appropriated to 

mie Joys of Heaven, and never (as Mr. 

Doawell remember'd Y- aſcrib'd to the 

Damn'd, who. are indeed ſaid never to 

die, but not to live for ever. As the 1 P. D. 

Devils ſhall at the great Day be thrown P. 24. 

into the Abyſs (their Time being come 

to be tormented) into Tartarus, the Fire 

prepar'd for them: So' likewiſe Repro- pr. p 38, 

ates, ſuch,” who joining with the Devil, 41. 

have made themſelves of his Party, ſhall be 

thrown. into that Fire, which was at 

firſt prepar d for the Devil and his An- 

gels, the ue The yeewys. Thole (acegelc) 

ungodly Men {ſpoken of, 2 Pet. iii. 7. 

who have made themſelves, Partakers al 
the 


bog 
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the Devil's Puniſhment, by joining them: 
ſelves to him in his Rebellion, ſhall endure 
the Wrath of God, which abides on the 
Diſobedient; that Wrath, which is pre- 
par'd for the Veſſels of Wrath fitted for 
E. D. . Deſtruction. Such humane Souls, who 
21. have been made Ioayyeauc by the Addi- 
tion of the adſcititious Spirit, are thereb 
qualify'd for the higher Degree of Puniſh- 
ment; and being ſo qualify'd, Chriſt 
judges it fir, that they ſhould ſhare with 
them in it, who join'd with them in their 
common Rebellion againſt His Authority, 
This is the ſecond Death. — 


27. As for them who never heard the 

P. 147. Goſpel, their Caſe is quite different, They 
ſhall indeed be continu'd to the Day of 
Judgment, as is evident in the New Te- 
ſtament ; where the Queen of Sheba, the 
Ninevites, the Inhabitants of Tyre and 

Sidon, &c. are mention'd as ſuch that 

Hall appear in Judgment to condemn 

6, 7. the Contemners of the Goſpel. But in 
the Deſcription of the Judgment, Matt. 

xxV. the Rewardableneſs of the good 
Works of the ' Righteous is aſcrib'd to 
their having done it for Chriſt's Sake ; 

as the Puniſhableneſs of the Wicked to 

their Neglects and Affronts of Him, in ne- 
lecting good Offices towards His Mem- 

bers. This fuppoſes, that the Perſons 

thus judg'd had heard of 'Chriſt ; that 

He had fuch- a Body, of which theſe 

ow | 18 ſpok en 
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ken of were Members; that He had 12 
engag d Himſelf to reward Benefits con- 
ferr'd on ſuch Members, and to puniſh 
the Neglecters thereof. Now theſe Things 
could not be known, but by Revelation; 
and therefore theſe Forms could never 
affect Perſons who never heard of the 
Revelations of the Goſpel. If therefore 
ſuch Perſons are to be judg'd there, it 
muſt be by another Form, which can- 
not be known, and therefore ought not 
to be believ'd, till it can be prov'd from 
the Scripture. | | 
THERE is in Scripture a great Diffe- x. P. p. 
rence made betwixt them who never heard 13. 
of the Goſpel, and of them, who having 
heard it, rejected it. Such as had never 
Opportunities of being acquainted with 
the Goſpel, and of the Devil being the 
declar'd Enemy of Mankind ; who liv'd 
in Times of- Ignorance, which GOD 
wink'd at; fo likewiſe the Souls of I- 
diots, and unbaptiz d Children, who are 
uncapable of any Laws; and conſequent- 
ly others, who have the like Peculiarity 
of Caſe pleadable for their Exemption : 
Theſe ſhall not be adjudg'd to the final 
Sentences . of the great Tribunal, as o- 
thers ſhall, who are, or might have been 
Members of the Church's Communion: 
Whoſe Puniſhment ſhall be greater than 
that of the Sodomites, which proceeded no 
farther than that Generarion ; but the Fire 
prepar'd for Evangelical Criminals ſnall be 
eternal, : THz 


—— 
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P. 148 
and 152. 


Mr. Dodwell's Hypotheſis of the 

TAE other afore-mention'd ſhall at 
the great Day of Judgment be annihi. 
lated, God then withdrawing His Brea. 


thing from them, by which afore that 


Time their Being was continu'd to them, 
and by which they were enabled to ſubſiſt 
in Hades in their Separate State. 
IT will not be amiſs to give the Reader 
the Words of Mr. Dodwell in his ſecond 
Letter to the Biſhop of Sarum concernin 
this Subject, with which I ſhall conclude: 


I never ſaid any Thing that ag en⸗ 


courage our Engliſh Atheiſts themſelves to 
hope for the Benefit of actual Mortality; 
I never allow'd them ſo much as a Re- 
prieval between their Death, and the Ge- 


neral Reſurrection ; on the contrary, in 


my Premonition, I had produc'd the 


Council of Arabia againſt that very O- 


pinion, as maintain'd by Dr. Coward ; 


which notwithſtanding Mr. Chiſbull has 


had the Confidence to produce againſt 


_ themſelves, quickly gave over their Ea- 
gerneſs in buying my Book, as my 


me, yet as Providence would have it, 


Dr. Coward himſelf did not believe the 
Charge, but has liſted himſelf among 


my publick Adverſaries. The Atheiſis 


Bookſeller himſelf inform'd me, when 
they found, upon actual Peruſal of it, 
how little it anſwer'd their Expectations. 


The Perſon who occaſion'd it, as ſoon 


as I knew his Name, (which Mr. Gad- 


derar conceal'd from me) and could 
| write 
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write to him, and ſend the Copy to him, 
own'd himſelf ſatisfy'd with what I had 
there ſaid. Since that he hath ſeen my 
juſt Defence, and I have —_— receiv'd 
another Letter from him, wiſhing that 
my Adverſaries were NK alſo. He 
is your Countryman, and of great Repute 
among the Epiſcopals there. All my Ad- 
verſaries have given me over, even Mr. 
Chiſhull himſelf has left the Loſs of an 
imperfect Book againſt me, (quoted by 
himſelf) upon his Bookſeller, as conſci- 
ous how unable he is to make good his 
Charge; five of his fix Hereſies having 
never been own'd by me, nor has he pro- 
duc'd any Words of mine that might im- 
ply them, and the ſixth not e's a He- 
reſy. Only Mr. Norris, who has anſwer'd 
me with a truly Genteel and Chriſtian 
Temper, has had the laſt Word; but 
having own'd the Doctrine of Natural 
Mortality fully in his firſt printed Letter, 
he is willing however to excuſe himſelf 
trom owning any actual Mortality, but 
by ſuch a Reaſoning as would prove the 
World immortal, as well as humane Souls; 
and that ſame Reaſoning is inſiſted on by 
the moſt Celebrated Adverſary of the 
Chriſtian Religion of his Age; I mean 
Proculus, who is ſolidly confuted by John 
Philoponus the Heretick, defending the 
Scripture Doctrine of the Creation of 
tne World againſt him. 
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MR Dopwer L's Book 
DE CYCLIS. &c. 


EE uninterrupted Courſe of Friends 
hip which has always ſubſiſted be- 
teen us, ever fince our Childhood, 

Al join'd to the good Opinion you are 
2) plcas'd to entertain of my Abilities 
to ſerve you, in giving an Abſtract of that moſt 
elaborate Work of Mr. Dodwell, DE CYCL IS, 
has put it out of my Power to refuſe your Com- 
mands: And I readily accepted the Task you 
were pleas'd to lay on me, not knowing at that 
Time the Greatneſs and Difficulty of the Work, 
and, indeed, not having yet ſeen the Book. But 
when I came to conſider in what manner to give 
an Epitome of it, I found it to cotitain fo great a 
Variety of Reading and Quorations, with Refe- 
rences to Arguments us'd by other Authors, and 
by himſelf in former Treatiſes which I had never 


ett - read ; 


614 An Account of 
read; that I began to doubt of my own Suffici- 
ence for the Purpoſe, and to deſpair of pleaſing 
either myſelf or you; which Diffidence was the 
chief Reaſon I was loath to begin, and could have 
been glad ſome more acquainted with Chronolo- 
gies Diſputes might have been found, who might 
ctter anſwer your Purpoſe, and do the great 
Mr. Dodwells Memory more Juſtice. Beſides, 
our Mathematical Way of Writing is little proper 
for Panegyrick, which therefore I intreat you not 
to expect from me; but be pleas'd to accept of a 
ſhort and plain Account of the Greek and Latin 
Cycles, ſuch as Mr. Dodwell hath determin'd them. 
I muſt, however, take the Liberty in one or two 
Articles to diſſent from him, for Reaſons I ſhall 
hereafter ſhew. | 
THar the ancient Greeks univerſally obſerv'd 
the Luni-Holar Year, is paſt all Diſpute ; that is, 
they accounted the Sun's Motion for the Meaſure 
of Years, and the Moon's for that of Months and 
Days. But as polite as that Nation appears to 
have been in remote Antiquity, it was long be- 
fore they attain'd the Skil 0 intercalating their 
Account of Time with any tolerable Exactneſs. 
What they did before their Hiſtories begin, is 
wholly Conjecture; but the firſt certain Account 
we have of this Matter, is, that they us'd a Cycl? 
of Eight Years, which they made to contain 2922 
Days in 99 Months. For, ſuppoſing the Solar Lear 


365 Days, and twelve Lunar Months to be but 


354 Days, the Exceſs being 11 = Days ; they 
ſought how many times 13 >Days would make 


up even Months, and they found 8 times 115 
3 | : Days 
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Days to be 90 Days, or three full Months; il 
whence *rwas concluded, that. eight Solar Years Il)! 
would exceed ſo many Lunar of twelve Months 1 
each by three whole Months, that is, that eight 
Times 365 was equal to 99 Times 29 f Days, 
or 2922 Days: And that the three Menſes Embo- 
limi, or Intercalary Months might be diſtributed [| 
as equally as poſhble, they placed them in the 1 
third, fifth, and laſt Years of the Cycle. And be- 
cauſe they counted the Lunar Year juſtly 3 5 4. | | 
Days, they made their Months alternately Plenz il 
and Cavi, or to conſiſt of 30 and 29 Days 1 
throughout, excepting that the three Intercalary | 
Months were always Pleni : ſo that of the 99, Þ 
whereof the Period was made up, 51 were Pleni, 1 
and 48 Cavs. IE nds SDN 
Bur it was ſoon remark'd, that the Time 
of a Lunation was ſenſibly more than 29 = Days, 
and that by about a thirty- third Part of a Day; an 
multiplying by 99, the Product 2923 = Days 
exceeded eight Solar Tears by a Day and half. 
To mend this Fault of the Octatterical Cycle, 


they doubled it, and made that of ſixteen Tears 9 
to conſiſt of 5847 Days in 198 Months, whereof 1 


the three Days wanting to complete the Moon's 
Revolution. But then by ſo much did they exceed i 
that of the Sun ; ſo that to patch it up, they were | 
oblig'd to omit one Intercalary Month, in every | 
ten Cycles of ſixteen. Years z whence 160 Solar 
Tears were made to conſiſt of 1049, Menſes Pleni, 
and 930 Cavi, that is, of 58440 Days, 


105 were Pleni, and 93 Cavi; and thereby added 1 
F 
| 


Rry4 . Now 
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Now, this manner of Intercalation was found 
to be inſufficient for the Purpoſe, viz. to brin 
the New Moons to the beginning of each Month, 
and yet not deviate too much from the Courſe 
of the Sun. Wherefore, about the beginning of 
the Peloponneſian War, anno ante Chriftum 43 2, 
Euftemon and Meton, being well skill'd in Aſtro- 
nomical Matters, undertook to adjuſt the Atrick 
Calendar, fo to reconcile the Motions of the Sun 
and Moon, that there might be as little Diffe- 
rence as poſſible from the Solar Year. And ha- 
ving obſerved, that in 19 Years there were con- 
tained 6940 Days in 235 Lunations ; it was 
manifeſt that in the ſaid Period there muſt be ne- 
ceſſarily ſeven Menſes Embolimi. And 235 Men- 
ſes Plent being 7050 Days, that is 110 Days 
more than ſo many Lunar Months; "tis evident, 
that of the 235 Months, whereof the Cycle con- 
ſifted, 110 ought to be Cavi, and the reſt Pleni. 
And that a juſt &a/peo:ic might be made in its pro- 
er Place, they determined the Months, whether 
lent or Cavi, by the following Artifice. They 
ſuppoſed the whole Period ro conſiſt of 7050 
Days, or 235 times 3o, out of which 110 Days 
were to be #Eaupeomor, that is, to be exempted 
out of the Calendar, as if they never had been. 
Wherefore, dividing 7050 by r1o, the Quote 64 
ſhews, that every 64th Day ought to be omitted 
in that Calendar, and that the Month wherein 
ſuch Exemption fell was Cavus. After this man- 
ner the Parapegma of the Attick Calendar was 
compoſed, which was found to be very Satil- 
factory, and the New Moons fell out according 
to Expcctation. 1 
Bor, 
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Bur, in about ro Years after, it was obſerved 
by Calippus, that Meton had taken his Solar Tear 
ſomewhat too large, vis 365 55 Days inſtead of 
365 = Days, whoſe Difference is the ſeventy ſixth 
Part of a Day: Wherefore out of each Period of 
76 Years, conſiſting of four Cycles. of Meton, he 
ſubſtracted one Day; fo that the Whole was 
made up of 27759 Days in 940 Months, where- 
of 28 were Embolimi, and of them 441 were 
cavi, and the reſt Pleni ; and which were Cav? 
was determin'd by the Omiſſion of the 64th Day 
ſucceſſively from the beginning of the Period to 
the end, as in that of Meton. This Cycle we are 
aſſur d by Geminus (who liv'd in the Time when 
it was in Civil Uſe, and from whom this Deſcri- 
ption of it is chiefly taken) was found to agree 
exceeding well with the Heaven's, and the fame 
is teſtify d by Diodorus Siculus, Lib. XII. who 
liv'd ſome Centuries after him. 

BoTH theſe our Learned Author has with in- 
credible Pains endeavour'd to illuſtrate, and, in 
order thereto, has collated all that his immenſe 
Reading could furniſh him with; deſcending into 
all the Niceties of the Intercalation, and ſhewing 
how, by the Tables he has made, to compare the 
Attick Year with the Julian; and exhibiting the 
Eclipſes Antiquity has tranſmitted to us, on their 
proper Days; of which it were to be wiſh'd we 
ad more Examples upon Record. I make no 
Mention of the many Critical Notes this Work 
abounds with, deligning to confine myſelf to 
what is purely Chronological. | 


Hz 
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He determines therefore, (1.) That the Athe: 
niant, and after their Example the reſt of the 
Greeks, began their Day at Sun: ſet, as is the 
Uſage of Te preſent Italiant. (2.) That the 
. firſt Cycle of Meton commenc'd at Sun-ſet at A. 
thens, on the fifteenth Day of Fly, in the Year 
before Chriſt 43 2, it being the firſt after Biſſex- 
tile; and that its firſt Day contain'd that Night 
and the whole 16th Day ; the Moon changing 
much about Sun- ſet on the 15th, ſo that the Epy- 
cha of this Cycle was artfully choſen. (3.) He 
ſuppoſes every 63d Day to have been exemptile, 
which cannot be allow'd him, unleſs we under. 
ſtand it, that after every 63 Days the 64th was 
to be omitted. (4.) Theſe exemptile. Days he 
ſhews to have been fo paſt over in the Calendar, 
as if they were not, where-ever they were found ; 
and the Months wherein they fell became thereby 
Cavi. (5.) He proves, that this Regulation of 

the Greek Calendar by Meton was in uſe for the 
Civil Account of Time, till the Reign of Alexan- 
der the Great, when Calippus his more correct 
Cycle ſacceeded it. 3 - 
No W, for the Sake of ſuch as are curious in 
theſe Matters, it may not be amiſs to lay down a 
compendious Rule, whereby the Dates of this Ac- 
count to be met with in Hiſtory, may be reduc'd 
to the Julian Year extended Ee which 
may be of good Uſe to ſuch as have not our Au- 
thor's Tables at Hand. | 


Tus Attick Months were as follows, in the 
following Order. N | 


I, Heca- 
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mainder add as many times 6940 Days, as there 
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| D. 

1 Hecatombæon 3o, anſwering to July. 
2 Metageitnion 3o, Auguſt. 
3 Beëdromion 3o, | September. 
4 Maimacterion 3o, October. 
5 Pyanepſion 30, November. 
6 Paſideon 1 30, December. 

Poſideon 20. 30 
7 Gemalion 30, January. 
8 Antheſterion Zo, February, 
9 Elaphebolion 3o, March. 
10 Munychion 3o, 8 April. 
11 Thargaleon 30, May. 
12 Scirophorion 3o, June. 

360. 390. 


O x theſe the ſixth Month Paſideon was to be 
doubled in the ſeven Years, which had the Menſes 
Embolimt in each Cycle : theſe were the third, 
fifth, eighth, eleventh, thirteenth, ſixteenth, and 
nineteenth Years, which therefore conſiſted of 390 
Days. , 

| 5 therefore any Vear and Day in the aforeſaid 
Metonick Cycle were propoſed to be reduced to 
the Julian Account; collect the Number of 
Months complete from the beginning of the cur- 
rent Period, and multiply them by 30, and to 
the Product add the Day of the Month current. 
The Sum divide by 64, and the Quotient will 
ſhew the Number of exemptile Days to be de- 
ducted out of the foreſaid Sum. To the re- 


are 
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are entire Periods elapſed, and withall the con: 
ſtant Number 196. Thus you will have the 
Number of Days, from the beginning of Ja- 
nuary in the Year before Chriſt 432, which, by 


Help of the annext Tablet are readily reduced 
to Julian Years and Months, 


D. | D. | Tear Days. 


122 714 31 OY 365 
ebruary 28| 59 2 | 


730 
March 31 go| 3 1095 

0. | _ 30120 4 1461 
May 311511 8 2927 
June 30] 181] 12 4383 
Faly 311212 N 16 5844 


Auguſt 31243 20 730 
September 30273 40 14610 
October 311304] 60 21915 
November 30334 80 29220 
December 311365 [100 36525 


Tunis, perhaps, may be better underſtood by an 
Example or two. Let it be required to find what 
Day of the Julian Year anſwers to the laſt Day 
of rhe Attick Month Hecatombeon, in the fecond 
Year of the firſt Period of this Cycle. Here there 
are only 13 entire Months elapſed ſince the Epo- 
cha; wherefore thirteen times thirty or 390 Days 
divided by 64, gives the Quotient fix Days, to 
be deducted out of 390. To the reſidue 384 
I add 196, and the Sum 580 are the Days elap- 
ſed ſince the firſt of January, anno ante Chri- 
ſium 432. ; | OS 
/ 580. 


| eu js, jr — — 2 2 
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365, I Tar. 
212, Fuly compl. 


3, Days in Auguſt. 


do. 


Whence it appears, that the ſaid laſt Day of He- 
catombæon was the third Day of Auguſt, in the 
Year ante Chriſtum 431, on which Day was ce- 
lebrated the New Moon, or Beginning of the 
next Month, by the token that the Sun that 
Day was very near totally eclips'd, by the Te- 
ſtimony of Thucydides (Lib. II.) who was an 
Eye-Witneſs. 
Ac AN, let it be requir'd to find what ou 
of the Julian Year does anſwer to the fifteenth 
Day of the Month Scirophorion, in the twelfth Year 
of the third Period of the Cycle of Meton. | 
Or the eleven Years elaps'd ſince the begin- 
ning of the Period, 'tis plain there are four Years 
that have thirteen Months, that is, thoſe eleven 
Years conſiſted of 136 Months; to which adding 
the eleven Months which are elaps'd of the twelfth 
Year, there will be 147 Months; which with 
fifteen Days of the Month current will make 
4425 Days. Of theſe the 64th Part is 69, for 
the Number of exemptile Days. The Remainder 
4356 is the true Number of Days, ſince the be- 
ginning of that Period. Add thereto two entire 
eriods, or twice 6940 Days, and alſo the 
Number 196, and the Sum 18432 is the Number 
of Days from the beginning of Fanuary anno . 
_ ante 
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ante Chriſtum 432. Theſe reduc'd after the fol: 
lowing manner, ; 85 


1 432 
14610 o N 
"= pro 20 50 Tears. ab 
730 2 382 
1843 2 151 May complete. 
19 Days in June. 


18432. 


are found to make fifty Julian Nears, and 170 
Days. Hence it appears, that the ſaid 15th of 
Scirophorion in that Year, was June the 19th 
anno ante Chriſtum 382, on which Day Ptolemy 
has recorded one of the ancient Eclipſes of the 
Moon to have been obſerv'd, as may be ſeen in 
Cap. 2. Lib. IV. of the Almageſt. So that here 
the Full Moon falls juſt in the middle of the 
Month, as it ought to do. 

AND this Calcalus will be found ſufficiently 
conformable to Mr, Dodeell's Tables of the Oc 
of Meton, to be found in Pag. 716, & ſeqs ex- 
cepting that he, by making each 63d Day ex- 
emptile inſtead of the 64th, has left the laſt four 
Months of the nineteenth Year all Pleni, whereas 
they ſhould have been alternately Pleni and Cavy, 
This Fault, tis hoped, the candid Reader will 
pleaſe to excuſe in an Author, who has in fo 


many Reſpects obliged the Learned World with 


his Labours, and more eſpecially, ſince it may 
truly be ſaid to be Opere in longo, wo 


an e. 
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In this Form the Greek Calendar continued in 


civil Uſe for above One hundred Years; when it 
being perceived that Meton had taken his Solar 


' Year too long, by about the 76th Part of a Day, 


tis not unlikely that, by the Authority of Ale- 
xander the Great (who was then in all his Glory) 
the Emendation thereof made by Calippur might 
be eſtabliſh'd all over his Empire. But here, a- 
gain, I muſt take Leave to diſſent from our Au- 

thor, who makes this Cycle of Calippus to begin 
with Fuly 1ſt, anno ante Chriſtum 330; for that 

Year the mean New Moon fell out on the 28th 
of June about Noon, and the true Conjunction 
of the Sun and Moon about nine Hours ſooner ; 

ſo that the Night following the 28th Day, toge- 
ther with the 29th of June, ought to make up 
the firſt Day of the Cycle. And tis remarkable, 
that this New Moon fell preciſely on the Day, 
and very near the Hour, of the Sun's being on 
the Tropical Point, for which Reaſon tis high- 
ly probable Calrppus choſe this Epocha to begin 
from: the Deſign of the Calendar being to place 
the New Moons at the beginning of each Month; 
and the Year beginning as near as might be to 
the Summer Solſtice, Nor is this barely Conje- 
cture, for from this Suppoſition we reconcile, 
without any Force, the Times of the four Aſtro- 
nomical Obſervations, recorded by Ptolemy, as 
made by T tmecharis at Alexandria, in the firſt 
Period of Calippns, and which are the anly four 
wherein the Days of the Attick Months are men- 
tioned, By them it appears that in the 36th 
Year of the firſt Period of this Cycle, the 25th 
Day of the Month Pofidegn, was anno ante Chri- 


ſtum 
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ſtum 295, Decemb. 2 10 mane. That in the ſame 
Year the 15th Day of Elaphebolion was anno ante 
Chriſtum 294, March g. at Night. That in the 
47th Year of the ſame firſt Period the eighth Day 
of Ant beſterion anſwer'd to the 29th of Januar) 
at Night, in the Year ante Chriſtum 283. And 
laſtly, that in the 48th Year of the Period, the 
25th Day of Pyanepſion, Tivave416vec g biber rec, 
was the 4 with Novemb, 90 mane, in the ſame 
Year 283. yl 
Lr us now, as in the Cycle of Meton, lay 


down the Rule to calculate the correſponding 


Times in the Julian Account from the given 
Day and Year of this Cycle of Calippus, which 
will ſufficiently verify all we have advanc'd a- 
bout it, if it be found to agree with theſe four 
Examples. . 

Is Ax then, that the Interval between the 28th 
of June, in the Year ante Chriſtum 330, and the 
beginning of January anno 328, (which was 
the firſt after Biſſextile) is 552 Days, to be ſub- 


ſtracted conſtantly from the Days elaps'd ſince 


the beginning of the Cycle; the Number of which 


will be obtain'd after the ſame manner as we 


found the Number of Days in the Cycle of Me- 
ton, that is, allowing ſeven Menſes Embolimi in 
every Period of nineteen Years, in the ſame Order 


1 


— — 
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of Days lapſed ſince the beginning of January 
anno 3 28 ante Chriſtum ; whence the Year and Day 
of the Month of the Julian Style will be readily 
diſcovered as before. 

Lr us now, for Example, try how well this 
Rule will repreſent the four Dates recorded by 
Ptolemy: and firſt let it be propoſed to find what 
Day of the Julian Account anſwers to the 25th 
Day of Poſideon, in the 36th Year of the firſt Pe- 
riod of this Cycle, 

THERE are elapſed 35 complete Years having 
13 Menſes Embolimi, with five Months of the cur- 
rent Year, and 25 Days; that is, 438 Months and 
25 Days, or 13165 Days. This divided by 64. 
gives the Quote 205. Subſtract 205 and 552, 
or 757, from 13165, the remainder 12408 1s 
the Number of Days elapſed from the begin- 
ning of Januar) anno ante Chriſium 328. Wheree 

ore 


12408 5 
7305 2d 
| 33 
4383 12633 Years complete. | 
365 1 "ES, 


334 November complete, 
21 December current. 


— — — 


12408. 


do that the 2 1ſt Day of December, anno ante Chri- 


ſium 295, is the Day we ſeek, and on which the 


Moon applyed to the fore-head of the Scorpion, 
is was then obſerved by Timocharis. 
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Secondly. Wu ar Day of the Julian Year an- 
ſwereth to the 15th of the ninth Month Elapheby. 
lion, in the ſame 36th Year of the firſt Period? 

THE Interval between this and the former is 
two Months and twenty Days, or eighty Days, 
and therefore 13245 Days are elapſed from the 
Epocha ; and dividing by 64, the exemptile Days 
are 206, which with 552 are to be ſubſtracted 
from the ſaid Number. 


64) 13245 (206 12487 


552 43 83 $5034 O00 
| 3 294 
Fe ths A 59 Febr. compl. 
I 2487 Rem. Days- _ To March. 
12487. 


Whence it appears that the Day we ſeek was 
March 10, 34 Years after the beginning of Ja- 
nuary, anno ante Chriſtum 328, that is anno 294. 
And in the Night preceding this Day, the Moon 
applied to Spica Virginis, as was obſerved by Ti- 
mocharis, and as is proved from exact Aſtronomi- 
cal Computation. | 

T hirdly. Wrar Day was the cighth of the 
eighth Month Antheſterion in the 47th Year of the 
ſame firſt Period? Tv 

THE complete 46 Years contain 17 Menſes 


_ _ Embolimi, which with ſeven complete Months 


make 576 Months: the which, adding the eight 
Days of the current Month, make 17288 Days 
ſince the Epocha, 5 

: | 64) 


4 2 


„„ „ e 
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14% 17575 (274 1674 1 
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64) 17288 (270 16466 


| 328 
270 14610 me | 45 
$52 1461 4045 compl, —© 
TT THI 1 283 
822 | 30 Jan. 


So that January the 3 oth, anno ante Chriſtum 
283, was the Day when the Moon was obſerved 
to apply to the Pleiades; and the ſame is found 
true, by computing the true Place of the Moon 
at that time. From theſe two laſt is evident 


| what Mr. Dodell has aſſerted, that the Attick 


Day was ſuppoſed to begin always at Sun-ſ:r, 
or about fix Hours ſooner than the Julian Day 


beginning with Mid-night. 


Laſily. Lær us enquire what Day the 25th (not 
26th) of Pyanepſion, in the 48th Year of the ſame 
Period, was to be reckoned in the Julian Account. 

THERE are elapſed 47 Years complete, where- 
of 17 were of 13 Months, which with four 
Months complete make 585 Months : To theſe 
add the 25 Days of the current Month, and the 
whole will be 17575 Days. 


2 14610 40 * 

r 
n 365 1 283 
— 304 Octob. compl. 
16749, 9 Novemb. 

16749. 


58 12 Wheres 
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Wherefore the ninth of November anno ante Chri- 
ſtum 283, was the ſame Day with the 25th of P) 
anepſion in that Year, when the Moon ariſing at 
Alexandria was found in Conjunction with Spicg 
Virginis, the which is verified by our Aſtronomical 
Tables, placing the Moon in that Poſition at the 
{ame Hour. 


AND theſe are all the Dates we have to com- 
pare withall, that carry with them the Marks of 
eater) but as there is a perfect Agreement in 
them all, we cannot doubt but the Rule here 
given is in all other Caſes to be relied on. In 
what Year or Month the odd exemptile Day 
was abated, is by no Means evident, but by 
what appears it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
have been at the End of cach Period : for 28200 
Days, or 940 Months, divided by 64, give 440; 
fere for the Quotient, inſtead of 441 Days; which 
ihews that even at the end of the Period, the laſt ex- 
emptile Day is not yet complete; but being ſome- 
where to be deducted, it may with leaſt Inconve- 
nience be done by leaving out the laſt Day of the 
laſt Month, which would likewiſe hinder three 
Menſes Pleni to ſucceed one another. And this 
Period of Calippus anſwering exactly to 76 Ju- 
lian Years, there is no need to have recourſe to 
the firſt Epocha ;* but the ſecond Period began 
with the Solſtice, June 28, anno ante Chriſtum 
254, and the third on the ſame Day, anno ante 
Chriſtum 178, &c. 


SuB$SEQUENT to this of Calippus, was that of 
the Seleucidg or Syro-Macedonians, by Ptolemy a 
th C 


E ai — as wk oo Hwa 
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ed ar NM ; In this Account the Syntaxis 
has conferved no more than three Dates, which, 
though not fufficient to clear up the entire Con- 
ſtitution of the Calendar, do yet fully evince 
that the Epocha thereof was about 19 Years, or 
one Period of Meton, later than that of Calippus, 
and that the Years were Luni-Solar, intercalated 
after the Attick manner. 


For by comparing the Sun's Place given us 
by Ptolemy. with that deduced from his Tables, 
we are aflured, that in the 67th Year uar% N 
925, the fifth Day of the Macedonian Month A- 


polleus was anſwer'd by November 190 mane, 


anno ante Chriſtum 245 current. That in the 
75th Year of the ſame Account, the 14th Day 
of the Month Dius was the ſame with October 
30% mane, ante Chriſtum 237. And laſtly, That 
in the 82d Year, the fifth of the Month Aanthi- 
cus was March the firſt Veſperi, in the 22gth 
Year of the Julian Account, before Chriſt. 


App 19 Years to the Years current in theſe 
three Examples, and we ſhall have the 86th, 
94th, and torſt Years from the Epocha of the 
Period of Calippus, or the 1oth, 18th, and 25th 
Years current of his ſecond Period. Let the 
Attick Months be collated with the Macedo- 
nian in the following Order, as correſponding 
to cach other. 


AN 
—. 
I 


1. Hecd- 
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Attick. Macedonian. Jewiſh, 

1 Hecatombæon to Panemus, Tamus, 

2 Metageitnion Louis, Ab, 

3 Boëdromion Corpiæus, Elul, 

4 Maimacterioon Hyperberetæus, Tiſri, 

5 Pyanepſin Dius, Marc heſ van, 

6 Poſideon Apellæus, Kiſleu, 
7 Gemalion Audunæus, Tbebet, 

8 Antheſterion Peritius, Sebat, 

9 Elaphebolion Dyſtrus, Adar, 
To Munychion Xanthicus, Niſan, 
11 T hargaleon Artemiſius, Jar, 

12 Scirophorion Dæſius. wan. 


Let it be required what Day anſwers to the fifth 
Day of Apellzus or Poſadeon, in the 10th or 86th 
Year of the Cycle of Calippus. Nine complete 
Years, with three intercalary Months and five 
complete Months of the current Year, are 116 
Months. Theſe with five Days of the current 
Month make 3485 Days. 


64) 3485 (54 exempt. 2879 76 
54 1461 ay * 

552 1095 3 © 

2 305 Oct. compl. Biſſ. 3 28 
vow. 18 Nov. current. 7 

= 43 


Hence it appears that the fifth Day of Poſideon 
is anſwered by the 18th Day of November cur- 
rent, anno ante Chriſtum 245, and that therefore 


the Macedonian Month Apellæus was 9 
un 


* 
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with the Attick Poſideon. Nor will the Difference 
of one Day ſeem ſtrange, ſince we know not the 
preciſe Epocha of this Account. | 
AGAIN, let us compute what was the 14th 
Day of the Attick Pyanepſion, in the 18th Year of 
the ſecond Period of Calippus. Here ſeventeen 
complete Years, with ſix Menſes Embolimi and 
four complete Months of the current Year you 
214 Months, which with fourteen Days are 6434 
Days. Of theſe 100 are exemptile, | 


6334 5782 5 
. 7 
oo te Years. | 35; 

5782 1095 3 h 
274 Sept. compl. Bi. 91 
30 October 328 


5782 237 ante Chr. 


Wherefore by this Account the 3oth Day of 
October, anno ante Chriſtum 237, which was the 
14th Day of Pyanepſion, was the 14th Day of the 
Month Dzus, being the ſame Day with that re- 
ported by Ptolemy. 

LET it now be requir'd to find what Day did 
anſwer to the 5th Day of the Month Munychion 
or Xanthicus, in the 25th Year of the ſecond Pe- 
riod of Calippus. 

Tax entire Years elaps'd are 24, in which 
eight Months are Embolimi, and with nine others 
of the current Year make 305 Months. Theſe, 
with five Days of the current Month, make 9155, 
whence . 
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80 that March 1. current will alſwer to the ſixth 
Day of the Attick Munychion, in the propos'd 


| Year. And this may ſuffice to prove the Months 
of this Account to have been Lunar, though there 


be a Difficulty in this laſt Obſervation, of which it 
may be beſt to hear Mr. Dodell himſelf, Page 392, 
& ſeqgq. for either the Month Xanthicus muſt be 
the fourth from Dius, or the Menſes Embolimi muſt 
be placed in ſome other Order than in the Period 
of Calippus, according to which there ought to 
be nine zntercalary Months in the firſt 24 Years, 
Perhaps there may be a Miſtake in the Text of 
Ptolemy in this Place, reading Xanthicus inſtead 
of Dyſtrus, but this is a Matter in which I dare 
not determine. In this Account are the Dates 


uſed by the Author of the Book of Maccabater, 


which may be reduced to the Julian by the 
foregoing hule : This ſame Method being ob- 


ſerved by the Fews (who were Subjects to Seleu- 
cus and his der as appears from the man 
Dates extant in Foſephus, who makes the Yewil, 


and Macedonian Calendar agree Month for Month, 


and Day for Day. There was only this Diffe- 
rence, that the Jem began their Year with the 


vernal Equinox, whereas the beginning of the 
Macedonian 


Macedonian Year is not fully agreed on. Nor 
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did the Jet borrow this Account of Time from 


the Greets, but uſed the ſame ſort of Luni-Solar 
Year in all Antiquity, as appears by many Places 
in the Holy Scriptures. And the ſame is, at this 
Day, in Uſe with the 1 1 Nor can there be 
any Fault found with this ſort of reckoning, un- 
leſs it be the Inequality of the Years; for the Pe- 
riod of Calippus of 76 Julian Nears, is, by exact 
Aſtronomical Computation, but five Hours and - 
fifty Minutes more than 940 Months; and by ſo 
much the nearer to the true Meaſure of the Solar 
Year, which in 76 Revolutions is 14 Hours ſhort 
of the Julian Account. ” 

THE Alexandrian Greeks had yet another Mea- 
ſure of Time equal in Length to the Julian Year, 
which Ptolemy calls vr, Awvuoiovy, and which 
were reckon'd from the beginning of Ptolemæus 
Philadelphus, and the Solſtice of the Year ante 
Chriſtum 285. The Months are denominated from 
the Signs the Sun was in, Kpivv, Tavpwr, Aiduagy, 
Fc. and ſeem to have been alternately of 30 and 
31 Days, in the Leap Year; and in the common 
Years, the Month Exoprigav or Tete was only of 
30 Days inſtead of 31: It appears by Ptolemy, 
that theſe Months began about the 24th or 25th 
Days of the Julian Months; but three of the ſe- 
ven Dates mentioned in the Syntaxis being un- 
doubtedly wrong, we are paſt Hopes of diſcover. 
ing by their Help the Conſtruction of this Ægyp- 
tian Solar Calendar. For though we might in a 

reat Meaſure amend the ſaid Faults by Reading 

Tin the ſeventh Chapter, Lib. IX. of the Anne 

where they are found ) Tpeovos & 5 £095 —_— ay | 
ea 
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ſtead of I is 5iatw (as Mr. Dodwell has moſt 
judiciouſly conjectured) and likewiſe Taup3r 2 
for TavpSr a, and Aifopirc f for 7, which Nume- 
rals in Grreek MSS. are frequently miſtaken one 
for the other, yet we have not Data ſufficient to 
define and make out what is wanting to recon- 
cile theſe ſeven Inſtances with our Julian Ac- 
count ; which was doubtleſs the Reaſon why our 
Author has forborn to give us the Parapegma 
of this Form of Year, as he has done at large for 
the Luni-Solar. 

Ar the End of this great and excellent Work 
we find ready caſt up large Tables, exhibiting 
all the Novilunia in the. firſt eight Periods of the 
Cycle of Meton, for the Space of 152 Years, with 
an Exactneſs more than requiſite for Chronolo- 
ical Purpoſes, vid. Pag. 716, & ſeq. And from 
age 724 to 727, you have the like Tables for 
the Cycle of Calippus ; both which are again re- 
peated in the Beotick Style, who began their Year 
with the Month Bucalius anſwering to the At- 
tick Gemalion, and intercalated the Menſes Em- 
bolimi at the End of the Year. Theſe are found 
from Page 785 to 794. And the ſame are again 
adapted to the Sicilian and Cormthian Account, 
the Year beginning with the Attick Boëdromion 
by thoſe People called Panemus, and their laſt 
Month Carnius being doubled. in the Years that 
had the intercalary Months, as may be ſeen Page 
SI 4, 2 ſeq. TY So 

Tu fame are again adapted to the Laconick 
Style, beginning from an Epocha about eleven 
Years later than the Attick, Pag. $31, & {ear 
And to the Chaldzan or Syro-Macedonian m 

| 0 
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of the Seleucide, which begins from an Epocha 
one Period of Meton later than that of the Cycle 
of Calippus, as we have but now proved. Pag. 
839, & ſeqd. This latter being ſhewn to be the 
ſame with the Account obſerved by the Jet, 
(except that they began their Year from a differ- 
ing Month, and call'd their Months by differing 
Names) our Author, that nothing might be 
wanting to complete this Part of his Work, has 
added a like Table of the Cycle he calls the 
Jud o-Macedonian, Page 843, giving the New 
Moons therein for one Period of Calippus : which 
Period conſiſting exactly of 76 Julian Years, the 
New Moons return again in the ſame Order, up- 
on the ſame Days of the Julian Months, in every 
ſubſequent Period. | 

TRE intermediate Pages are fill'd up with Ta- 
- bles, exhibiting the Series of the Athenian Archon- 
tes, of the Olympiomice and Pytheonicæ, and of the 
Vietors in the Iſthmian and Nemean Games, aſ- 
ſigning to each his proper Year, with Indices for 
the ready finding them by their Names. To be 
able to ſucceed in this, ſeems to require all our 
Author's Induſtry and Capacity, and few Men 
beſides himſelf durſt have attempted it. 

An po this may ſuffice for a brief Extract of what 
concerns the Greek Cycles, which the more Curious 
may find made out at large in the Book itſelf 
printed at the Theatre of Oxford, Anno 1701. 
highly deſerving to be read with Attention. 

THE Romans leſs curious in Sciences, than in 
the Art of War and Skill of enlarging their Bounds, 
were, for a long Time, little better than barba- 
rous as to their Accounts of Chronology. They 

| had 


n 
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had not ſo much as one Writer of Hiſtory of their 
own, till within 250 Years before Chriſt, when Fa- 
bins Picto- began,as appears by Livy: and as much 
is expreſly declar'd by Polybius and Dionyſius Ha- 
licarnaſſeus. So that by what Cycle they reckon'd 
their Years before that Time, it would have been 
hard for any but Mr. Dodwell ro make a probable 
Conjecture, and what he propoſes has ſuch an Air 
of — that it may poſſibly ſerve the Turn as 
well. 
- ABovr the Time of the firſt Conſulates, he 
Mews, that the Romans us'd a Luni-Solar Cycle of 
eight Years, beginning their Year with the Ca, 
lends of March, then call'd January, and inter- 
calating each other Year a Merkedon, or Number 
of Days 22 and 23 alternately ; ſo that in each 
eight Years they intercalated 90 Days, which 
does exactly agree with the ancient Greek Octatte. 
- rical Cycle, and is by our Author ſuppos'd to have 
been taught by Pythagoras, or his Followers, 
The Intercalation they made to begin from the 
23d of February, borrowing the Remainder of 
that Month to make up with the Merkedon of 22 
or 23 Days a complete Month, at the End of the 
Year. And 'tis not unlikely, but the Months of 
this Account were alternately 29 and 30 Days, 
as in the old Greek Cycles before Meton. What 
the Word Merkedon means, is not eaſy to conje- 
cture; nor do I find Mr. Dodwell any where to 
undertake its Etymology : Perhaps theſe addi- 
tional Days were apply'd to ſome Fairs, or more 
ſolemn Markets, and might therefore, à dandis 
mercibus, be ſtyl'd Mercedonii. 5 
ABOUT 
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As our the Year before Chriſt 450, by Autho- 
rity of the Decemvixri, the Month of March was 
call'd by its proper Name, which before had the 

Name of January ; and January became the laſt 
Month but one; the Order of them being then 
ſettled as it remains at this Day, xp. 

M. Dodwell, Pag. 862. has given us a Cycle 
of 24 Years adapted to this Account, viz. ab anno 
Urbis Cond. Varr. 3 16. ad annum 340. that is, ab 
anno ante Chriſium 438 to 414, collating the firſt 
Day of each Month in this Account with the cor- 
_ reſponding Day of the Julian Near extended back- 
wards. But it is confeſs'd by himſelf, that theſe 
his Tables do often differ from the Dates to be 
found in the ancient Authors, as he conceives for 
two Principal Cauſes ; firſt, becauſe many Times 
the Merkeaons were either omitted or elſe inter- 
calated unduly, contrary to the Laws of the Cycle, 
( of which Pag. 863. he gives not a few remarka- 
ble Inſtances) or elſe becauſe of the Cuſtom the 
Romans had, ſometimes to add, and at other 
Times leave out Days, in their Calendar, upon 
ſome ſuperſtitious Accounts in their Religion. So 
that after all, he ſeems rather, by his admira- 
bly Learned tenth Diſſertation, to have demon- 
ſtrated the Impoſſibility of reconciling theſe un- 
certain Irregularities, than to have laid down a 
ſtanding Rule for diſcovering the preciſe Times 
of Actions and Events, recorded after ſo looſe 
and inaccurate a manner. | 

T o prevent the ill Effects of this for the fu- 
ture, Julius Ceſar having at Alexandria been in- 
| ſtructed in the Conveniencies and Exactneſs of 
the Egyptian Solar Year, brought with him gs 

the 
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the Philoſopher Soſigenet, who being well ac- 

uainted with the Heavenly Motions, prepar'd 
that Calendar which is ſtill in uſe among ys, 
and which by Cæſar's Authority was eſtabliſh'd 
in the Roman World, beginning with the Ca- 
lends of January, anno ante Chriſtum 45. This 
all the Nations ſubject to Rome ſoon after fol- 
Jow'd, retaining only the former Names of their 
Months, which they made to correſpond, Month 
to Month, and Day to Day, with thoſe of their 
Maſters. 


Thus Sir, in Obedience to your Commands, I 
have endeavoured to give the Engliſh Reader a 


Taſte of the Contents of the excellent Book you. 
recommended to my Peruſal, which I may truly 


call the moſt elaborate of all our Author's Pieces, 
and which ſeems to have been the Work of the 
greateſt Part of his Life. You will pleaſe to ac- 
cept of my Endeavour to do him Juſtice in this 
ſmall Compaſs, in which 'twas wholly impoſſible 
to touch upon that great Variety of Argument 
whereby he ſupports his Opinions. All 1 could 
do was to repreſent the Doctrine itſelf, as eſta- 
bliſh'd by him, and to adapt it to the ule of thoſe 
that read ancient Hiſtory : And I ſhall think my- 
ſelf happy, if in ſo doing I have the good For- 
tune to anſwer your Expectation ; being 
SIR, 
Your moſt Obedient 
Humble Servant, 
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Some important Points of Primitive Chriſtianity, maintain'd 
and defended, in ſeveral Sermons and other Diſcourſes, fit to 
be bound with the Book entituled, The Corraptions of the 
Church of Rome, in relation to Eccleſiaſtical Government, &c, 
By George Bull, D. D. late Lord Biſhop of St. Davids. In 
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The Doctrine of the Two Covenants ; the Doctrine of the 
Two Sacraments. Death difarm'd of its Sting. In three Vo- 
lumes, By the Right Reverend Father in God Ezekiel Hopkins, 
D. D. late Lord Biſhop of London-Derry. Now firſt publiſhd 
from his Original Manuſcripts. : 

A Conference between the Soul and Body, concerning the 
Preſent and Future State ; ſhewing how different the General 
Practice of Religion now is, from that of the firſt Chriſtians. 
Approved and recommended to the World by the Learned 
Mr. Dodwell, The ſecond Edition. To which are added 
Morning and Evening Prayers. By the Right Reverend 
Dr. Kenn, Biſhop of Bath and Wells. ; 

A Companion for the Candidates of Holy Orders, or the 

reat Importance and principal Duties of the Prieſtly Office. 
By the Right Reverend Father in God, George Bull, D. D. late 
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The Scripture Doctrine of the moſt Holy and Undivided 
Trinity, vindicated from the Miſrepreſentatious of Dr. Clark. 
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The Apologeticks of Athenagoras, with a curious Fragment 
of 4 67 Martyr on the Subject of the Reſurrection, not 
publiſh'd in his Works; and two other Fragments, the one at- 
tributed to Joſephus; the other to Aethodius, concerning the 
State of the Dead. Both from MSS. of the late Reverend 
Dr. Grabe. With the Original Greek printed in the Appendix. 
Done into Engliſh by David Humphreys, Fellow of Trinity- 
College in Cambridge. | „ . | 
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